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. . . that this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom . . . and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 
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World events from the 1920’s to the 1940’s underscored the crucial 
importance of education so boldly that even the most obtuse must 
clearly see and understand its relation to the basic concerns and 
welfare of humanity. Democracy contrasted with other ideologies, 
we now see, must be the concern of the school and every teacher in 
it. In totalitarian countries public education as a propaganda arm 
of government has been explicit. No organized government can af- 
ford to neglect the education, and particularly the attitudes, of its 
oncoming citizens. Democracies as well as dictatorships of whatever 
sort must recognize and deal with the problem if they expect to con- 
trol individual and social behavior for the purposes of their own 
survival. 

In this book Miss Schneideman has written a clear-eyed presen- 
tation of her own classroom procedures in implementing a demo- 
cratic way of life—procedures designed to lead to a happy, effec- 
tive, socialized citizenry which actively accepts and practices the 
principle of “Live and help live.” In the process she presents a clear 
“frame of reference’ or system of values inherent in democratic 
living. Nor is her presentation a matter of beautiful but abstract 
statements about the general desirability and value of democracy. 
The point of view, the techniques, and procedures are clearly and 
specifically stated, so that the teacher-in-training or the teacher-in- 
service has a sufficiently definite guide for practical purposes. 

A healthy and decent respect for the psychology of learning, par- 
_ ticularly in its dynamics of motivation as well as its use in achieving 
the goals set by democratic values, is refreshingly apparent through- 
out the book. Through the impact of the personality of the teacher 
the personalities of children are made or marred. A profound reali- 
zation of this informs the book throughout. 


Not only teachers but also administrators, supervisors, and par- 
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ents will read the book with profit to themselves and society. In a 
modern technological civilization the school as merely a literacy 
school with emphasis only on the “essentials” of the three R’s is 
dangerously obsolete. To function optimally it must be of the warp 
and woof of the life of the community. Fortunately there is evi- 
dence that when so viewed and organized even the learning of the 
tool subjects is better accomplished than in the traditional setting. 
The book is, in the editor’s judgment, a notable and distinguished 
addition to the Education for Living Series and to the professional 
literature of education in general. 
H. H. REMMERS 


eee x CE ca 


About the beginning of the twentieth century, education entered a 
new era. It began without fanfare and has been gathering momen- 
tum until now when, as we approach the halfway mark, new the- 
ories are being put into practice throughout the country. In a com- 
paratively short space of time, modern techniques have demon- 
strated their superiority over traditional methods beyond any doubt 
in the minds of educators. Many school systems have already 
- adopted these new techniques after a comparative study of results 
under both systems. 

Now teachers are faced with the dilemma of having to use new 
and unfamiliar techniques without adequate training and prepara- 
tion. Although there are many books about the theory of modern 
education, few deal with its practice in the classroom. The present 
volume, which is an outgrowth of my own experience with new 
techniques in the intermediate grades, deals almost wholly with 
the actual practice of democratic education. At a time when almost 
every school is a laboratory for the study of the mental, physical, 
and moral growth of pupils, it is my hope that this book may serve 
as a guide for teachers who are anxious to make the most of their 
new opportunities, and especially for those who are making the 
transition from old to new methods. 

It is too early to draw any sharp distinction between procedures 
for older and younger pupils. Moreover, we are not yet ready to 
reach final conclusions about any particular type of child. Regard- 
less of their qualifications, all pupils must be taught the new tech- 
niques at the same time that they are unlearning old-fashioned 
habits of study. For this reason I have tried here to present to the 
teacher a broad picture of the new educational scene in the class- 
room rather than to restrict myself to any one age group. If I have 


placed emphasis upon the oversized class it is because that is where 
Xiil 
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theory seems incongruous and democratic practice is most difficult. 

Because there has been a great deal of controversy about the new 
techniques in teaching the skills, I have devoted considerable space 
to the major tool subjects. This was not necessary in the case of the 
minor subjects such as nature, science, art, music, etc. which the 
traditional school also taught informally, and which are discussed, 
only wherever applicable, in the section about the unit of study. 

Teachers sometimes express misgivings about the changing con- 
cept in education. Their skepticism may probably be traced to the 
problems they encounter in reconciling new practices to old con- 
ditions. When they have convinced themselves that traditional 
methods of teaching are obsolete, that former methods of learning 
are stilted and unnatural, and that new objectives are both noble 
and intelligent, the chains which bind them to the old will be 
broken and they will be free to explore the new educational world. 
They will regard it as a privilege to witness its gradual develop- 
ment from theory to experiment and from experiment to practice. 
But we are as yet far from the point where we may be dogmatic 
about our methods or even pleased with our successes. During 
the second half of this century we shall see far greater strides in 
both theory and practice. For, as an ever-increasing number of 
teachers adds their experiences to the rapidly accumulating data, 
there must come a redefinition of education and a reevaluation of 
policy. 

In preparing to study this movement, we must be aware of its 
profound underlying meaning—one which reaches far beyond the 
four walls of a classroom and the restrictions of an outdated cur- 
riculum. Actually, the new education will readjust the thinking of 
Americans so that democracy will become firmly entrenched in 
their hearts. We who understand and love its ideals cannot but 
_ be affected by the tragic happenings elsewhere in the world and 
we are determined to safeguard our way of life. We have seen 
foreign ideologies, insidious propaganda, and the most barbarous 
of wars divide our peace-loving people into bitter factions. Civiliza- 
tion has received a severe setback in our lifetime and every think- 
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ing person must assume his share of the burden if we are to pre- 
vent the spread of intolerance and reaction and if we are to re- 
cover the culture which evil forces are destroying. 

But on the teachers will fall the greatest responsibility. It is they 
who must so guide the child that when he becomes an adult he 
will have the power to rebuild our civilization. Never has a task 
of such magnitude been thrust upon our profession. We shall not 
fail for now we have the means at our command—a method of 
teaching designed to train the future citizen to think and plan for 
the welfare of society. It is my belief that we have just arrived at 
the beginning of an educational program which is in keeping with 
the true spirit of democracy. 


PeA OR TT ; 
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Introduction to Democratic Education 


Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if civiliza- 
tion is to survive, we must cultivate the science of human rela- 
tionships—the ability of all peoples of all kinds, to live together 
and work together, in the same world, at peace. 

—FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Con Ab bebe Reet 
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The Philosophy of Democratic Education 


DIAGNOSIS 


For over 150 years the eyes of the world have been focused upon 
America. No one believed that the experiment in self-government 
could be successful. Yet here we are today, just as enthusiastic as 
were the men of vision who conceived the idea, still holding the 
reins of this government firmly in our grasp. It is true that we have 
often blundered and that we are far from the goal we have set our- 
selves. But it is also true that we have come a long way, that our 
standard of living is the highest in the world, and that nothing can 
stop us now from realizing our dream of building a great democracy. 

We have advanced steadily through the years, in spite of wars, 
depressions, and unemployment. Today, however, our progress has 
been halted, not because we have lost the road, but because we have 
been forced to take ‘our place in a family of nations whose members 
have frequently fought each other in the hope of obtaining a greater 
share of the world’s goods. We know now that our peace is depend- 
ent upon their peace; that we cannot eat while they starve; that we 
shall not be permitted to enjoy our liberty while millions bear the 
yoke of slavery. Whether we like it or not, we shall become involved 
in every world situation that the future may hold. Turning away will 
not solve any problem. We must face it, study its causes, and act 
wisely. 

The problem before us today is one of the most serious in our his- 
tory; it is the question of how to live in a world which is suffering 


from mental and moral disease. Within a short period we have par- 
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ticipated in two wars that have been fought on all the continents 
and oceans by all races, and that have used the most powerful 
weapons of destruction. Millions of soldiers have died, civilians 
have been murdered, entire cities have been devastated, while the 
culture of centuries was ruthlessly destroyed. Why? When did it 
begin? How did we let this happen? What can we do? If we find the 
answers to these questions, we shall be able to prepare for the time 
when countries far and near will look to us for assistance and guid- 
ance. : 

Many theories for permanent peace and the improvement of 
world conditions have been advanced by philosophers, economists, 
statesmen, sociologists, industrialists, clergymen, and others. Each 
has something to offer, but none strikes at the root of the evil. Now 
the educator has a plan which embraces all spheres of endeavor and 
seeks to cure the disease by removing its causes. This will be a slow 
process, requiring generations to effect—a disease of thousands of 
years’ standing cannot be checked immediately. Yet it offers hope 
at a time when everything else seems hopeless. 

To diagnose the ills of the world, we must search far into the 
past. Cruelty, aggression, man’s inhumanity to man—these are not 
of our time alone; they have always existed in varying degrees of 
intensity. But we have grown so accustomed to chaos that we have 
permitted ourselves to drift from bad to worse, stopping only long 
enough to administer an anesthetic to dull the pain before continu- 
ing. But now we must take an inventory. We must analyze the 
world scientifically and plan for a future which will remove the 
source of evil and so make this a safer and happier place in which 
to live. 

Looking back over the centuries, we are struck by one fact, at 
once amazing and shocking. The masses of people everywhere are 
victims either of illiteracy or of the wrong kind of education. Even 
today, when many are graduates of colleges and universities of 
high repute, that statement is still true. Many who believe them- 
selves well educated have little advantage over their illiterate broth- 
ers in that their learning did not teach them to think. This is the 
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underlying cause of the world’s tragedy—a condition where a very. 
few think for the many. As a people we shy away from matters of 
sérious ‘significance. We are absorbed in escapist entertainment 
such as fanciful movies, inferior literature, and synthetic pleasures. 
Much of our energy is directed toward the prevention of thought. 
We disguise our defects in carefully worded explanations; we ob- 
scure our social problems in a maze of illusory palliations. We 
justify our indifference by pleading an inability to cope with con- 
trolling forces. Here we have the fundamental reason for Fascism, 
for poverty, and for war. If as a nation we can surmount our apathy 
in constructive thinking and recondition the minds of our people, 
we Shall strike at the roots of existing evils and forge ahead to a 
better life. Only when great numbers of the world’s population 
have been awakened to the point where they are able to reason 
for themselves will they have the means of changing their lot from 
that of slavery to one of any height they desire. 


THE REMEDY 


The new movement in education proposes to introduce a new 
kind of education into the lives of all Americans of all ages, to 
prepare them to think for themselves, and to give them a desire 
to work for the improvement of society and the brotherhood of 
man. But we cannot embark upon such a venture unless we are 
willing to change the status quo. All change is a dynamic process, 
but it is extremely difficult to effect because most persons hesitate 
to cast aside familiar practices for those which are new and uncer- 
tain. They are beset with fears which prevent progress. The present 
movement in education hopes to remove these fears, and to project 
the idea of reality and humanity into all of our thinking. 

The teachers who are pioneers in this movement will have to 
- contend with enormous obstacles. The struggle will demand super- 
human efforts, with little immediate reward. But they must face 
their work with a willingness of spirit, a broadness of vision, and, 
above all, a tenacity of purpose. They must look into their own 
_ hearts to find out whether they are ready to undertake the task, 
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and to learn whether their own thinking needs clarification, and 
their prejudices cleansing. Only then will they, as teachers, be 
ready to tackle the job of guiding the thinking of others. Teachers 
of this generation and the generations that follow have it in their 
power to reorient the thinking of school children into broader chan- 
nels. Only when these children become adults, trained to think 
and act in the interest of society, can the harvest be reaped. 

Henry Wallace has called this the century of the common man. 
Mr. Wallace, was speaking of all the little people throughout the 
world—the Chinese coolie and the American sharecropper, the 
Russian peasant and the Welsh miner. He would elevate the low- 
liest peoples to a position of respect and honor where they will 
enjoy the fruits of their labor and live in contentment, without 
deprivation and degradation. This is not much to ask, but it is 
everything to the person who hasn't it. We in America come nearest 
to its realization. Hence we must deduce that its hope of fulfillment 
lies in a democracy rather than in a totalitarian country ruled either 
by a king or by a dictator. 

Believing that a democracy has more to offer the individual than 
other forms of government, the teacher can resolve her problem 
into the single question: How can she prepare her pupils to become 
citizens of a democracy? Every dictator expends unlimited amounts 
of money and energy on training the youth of his country in the 
ideology of his regime. These young men and women, convinced 
of the righteousness of their cause, become blind supporters and 
ardent defenders of his commands. This is the course which Amer- 
ica, too, must follow if our youth are to be educated for loyalty to 
our way of life. They must learn the benefits they will enjoy and the 


| responsibilities they must face as adults. They must understand our 


ideals and be eager to fight to preserve them. 

There is no doubt that the majority of teachers have eae a great ° 
effort to instill patriotism in their pupils. Lessons of every type, 
formal and informal, planned and spontaneous, are part of the daily 
program of every good teacher. Why, then, must she change her 
methods? How do we know that the new school will produce better 
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results than the old? Before we can answer these questions we must 
examine traditional methods, understand the aims of the modern 
system, and decide which is the better suited to our peculiar needs. 


ORIGIN OF TRADITIONAL METHODS Ms 


Our educational system borrowed its philosophy many years ago 
from Germany, a country ranking high in literacy. Just as the Prus- 
sian government has always been militaristic, so its schools have 
always been dominated by rigid discipline directed at training 
for implicit obedience. The instructor pours out information which 
the pupil memorizes; the latter either passes or fails an examination 
based upon that knowledge. These methods are excellent for their 
purpose. Education for life under a dictator places emphasis on 
the skills or tools of learning, on vocational study, and on physical 
development. But this cannot be regarded as education in the true 
sense of the word. It is merely mental and physical training to meet 
the needs of totalitarianism; it falls far short of the needs of a 
democracy. 

American education, patterned after these military methods, has 
produced a conflict in the lives of the people. Trained to follow 
blindly, they are expected to think independently. Accustomed to 
commands, they are willing captives of any convincing talker. Their 
chains are not irksome because they are unaware of them. How can 
persons trained autocratically be expected to live democratically? 
What they hear, what they read, what they see—these are what they 
believe. Hence they make fine material for a dictator to mold ac- 
cording to his ideology. The rise in delinquency is ample proof of 
this weakness in the present policy of training our youth, and its 
alarming rate of increase may be attributed in great part to the anti- 
democratic propaganda which has been disseminated since the 
beginning of the Fascist movement. We cannot condemn children 
for following blindly their self-appointed leaders. They were taught 
in the classroom to obey without question. This system of education 
must be discarded if we are to resolve the conflict between militar- 
ism and democracy. 
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So radical an upheaval cannot be effected by halfway measures. 
Only a drastic change in the fundamental philosophy of education 
can bring it about. The new school has set itself a bold ideal— 
democratic education for the future citizens of America. This com- 
prises two interdependent and essential forms of learning: educa- 
tion for the improvement of the individual and education for the 
improvement of our democratic society. The individual benefits or 
suffers from social conditions and society benefits or suffers from the 
acts of the individual. 


A SPECIALIZED TRAINING 

Because the school of the future will be built upon the principles 
of a free society, a highly specialized training will be required for 
its citizens. The old method is simple by comparison—the teacher 
commands and the pupils, old and young, bright and dull, follow. 
The new methods call for a more intricate procedure. They involve 
, training for independent study, for living together in harmony, for 
critical thinking, and for democratic behavior. All these forms of 
learning will be practiced in the classroom under an enlightened 
teacher who, through careful study of democratic ideals and a 
philosophy of education which hopes to preserve those ideals, will 
rise above the obstacles of the transitional period and progress to- 
ward creative teaching. ? 


INDEPENDENCE OF STUDY 

Everyone will agree that the school has an obligation to the pupil. 
That obligation can best be discharged by freeing the child from 
his teachers so that he will know how to pursue his search for knowl- 


edge independently. That is, in itself, a radical departure from a 


method which limits the pupil to a study of the tools of learning. 
The new education will place the tools at his disposal, teach him 
how and when to use them, provide opportunities for their applica- 
tion, and permit him to grow as fast and as much as he desires. 
This, however, discharges only a small part of the school’s obligation 
to the pupil. | 
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CREATIVE THINKING 


Having given the child a basis for his mental activity, the new 
school aims to cultivate a greater power, the art of thinking crea- 
tively. Not until the imagination is put to work shall we arrive at 
our ultimate goal, the educated person. Traditional methods make 
few demands on the mind beyond training the memory. But cram- 
ming facts into a child’s mind is a far cry from educating him—it 
-gives only an outward semblance of learning. The higher thought 
processes are not called into action when a statement is read, mem- 
orized, recapitulated, and pigeonholed. This procedure can be re- 
_ peated indefinitely without once using the thought processes. Fur- 
thermore, memorized material may or may not be true—it may be © 
no more than the opinion of one textbook writer. 

Creative thinking grows out of the power to reason. We do not 
yet know how well the young child can be taught this intricate 
process. But we do know that he can be trained to seek many 
references, to hear many opinions, and to investigate every phase 
of a question in an effort to find the truth. How else will he learn 
to recognize the truth? Through this process of evaluation he will de- 
velop the power to think critically. If, in addition, he possesses orig- 
inality of thought he will infuse into it his own ideas, thus attaining 
the highest form of mental accomplishment, creative thinking. 


THe ART OF LIVING ‘TOGETHER 


The objectives just stated cannot be attained without observing 
one of the basic sociological ideals, the art of living together. Many 
believe that this cannot be acquired, but that remains to be proved. 
By teaching children how to cooperate with their leaders and with 
each other, by insisting that each member fully discharge his obli- 
gation to the group, by guarding against tyranny and intimidation, 
it may be possible to develop a desire to share in the responsibilities 
of daily living outside the classroom. When the child has mastered 
the art of cooperating with others, he will carry it over into his 
home and civic life. This is important in training for freedom, for 
too often the citizens of a democratic country believe that liberty 
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gives them the privilege of seeking their own gains instead of acting 
for the welfare of all. A careful program for classroom living will 
teach the child the advantages of living harmoniously in every social 
relationship. 


THE DESIRE FOR CULTURAL IMPROVEMENT 


The desire for culture is still another aim in our preparation for 
maturity. As a rule, Americans have been too busy with the prob- 
lems of industrial expansion to seek aesthetic expression. But the 
current trend toward fewer hours of employment means additional 
leisure time. How will people spend this leisure time without in- 
dulging in monotonous or questionable activities unless they learn 
how to enjoy the arts? There is no reason why everyone cannot 
learn to appreciate all the forms of expression—music, painting, 
sculpture, literature, the dance, and others. What a sad commentary 
on the poverty of New York City’s cultural life that but one opera 
house suffices for over seven million. persons! Too many cities have 
no symphony orchestra, no art gallery; too few artists and writers 
paint and write for pleasure. Sports and athletics have won their 
place and they will not suffer in the new school. It is not necessary 
to substitute one hobby for another; rather, let us add to the richness 
of life by increasing the capacity to enjoy cultural pleasures as well 
as sports. 


BEHAVIOR IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


These and many other advantages will be bestowed by the new 
techniques of education. But in a democracy the future citizen must 
be trained to give as well as to receive. Every voter in a free society 
is a governor. By his vote he declares what is best for the common 
good. His training for this responsibility must include practice in 
acting for the betterment of the majority. He must learn to think 
in terms, not of self, but of society. He must have an open mind, 
a tolerant attitude, and a generous heart. He must be quick to 
detect ideas inimical to our way of life and to take action to 
prevent them from jeopardizing our security. He must be willing 
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to work toward the correction of defects in the social structure. 
The new education will teach him the difference between lip serv- 
ice and genuine loyalty to country demonstrated by constructive 
action. 

This training for behavior differs sharply from the traditional 
training in which classroom discipline revolves around a system of 
rewards and punishments and control is superimposed upon the 
pupils through external pressure and compulsion. The new philoso- 
phy of teaching discards this practice entirely. It believes that be- 
havior is dependent upon a knowledge of right and wrong; that 
the pupil behaves properly because such behavior is right and 
not because someone orders him to. This system of self-discipline 
conforms with the behavior of the adult as a free citizen. It removes 
the police function from the classroom in the hope that it will not 
be needed when the pupil leaves school and takes his place in 
society. 


LEARNING THROUGH EXPERIENCE 

The new school has a different approach to the acquisition of 
information. There is first a conditioning period in which the child 
becomes acquainted with a subject. He asks questions, seeks infor- 
mation from many sources, and, after assembling the facts and 
thinking them through, arrives at the solutions of his problems. His 
research centers around a unit of study within his comprehension. 
What he learns is related to his own experience; hence, he associates 
new facts with those which are familiar to him. Having a desire to 
find an answer to a question is the first requisite of the modern 
school. Knowing how to proceed while enjoying the accompanying 
activities is the second. But the methods used and their effect upon 
the individual are the essential characteristics which distinguish the 
new school from the old. Like behavior, learning cannot be acquired 
_ by thrusting it upon the unwilling child. Mental activity must be 
performed by the pupil; he must be eager to do the necessary work 
attached to the process of acquiring knowledge instead of passively 
receiving it from his teacher. 
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THE CONTINUITY OF EDUCATION 

The democratic school believes in promotion for all its pupils. 
To the skeptic the success of such wholesale progress is incredible, 
even though he must agree that true education is a continuous 
process. If a child misses something in the fourth year he may 
suddenly see the light in the fifth or sixth. If he feels the need for 
it he will find a way to obtain it; if not, all the coercion in the 
world will not help him. Contrast this system with the custom, 
still prevalent in many communities, of failing ten per cent of every 
class. The child lives in fear lest he be among the victims. If he is, 
the repetition of the work interrupts the continuity of his learning 
and punishes him when he most needs encouragement and assist- 
ance. Many educators today do not believe that this fear can be 
substituted for natural incentives; therefore they advocate contin- 
uous progress from grade to grade. 


Mora DEVELOPMENT 

Underlying these changing concepts in education is a deeper 
philosophy, the moral aspect, which will have far-reaching effects. 
Heretofore religious leaders have fought a solitary battle against 
the exigencies of human nature and have been criticized for the 
turmoil of contemporary life. They have used every means in their 
power to halt the rising tide of wickedness and to promote ethical 
conduct and interracial friendship, but their handicap has been 
similar to that of educators—they teach the ideals of thinking and 
behaving but lack the means of enforcing their teaching. The new 
teachers, however, will offer opportunities through which desirable 
qualities may be practiced until they become firmly rooted in every 


. child. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 

The truism that a chain is as strong as its weakest link may be 
applied to our problem. Where is the weakest link in our educa- 
tional system? At present it is in those districts which have an in- 
adequate number of schools, where children are given one or two 
hours of instruction instead of five, and where there are 50 children 
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instead of 25 in each classroom. Lack of funds is given as the reason 
for such conditions, yet astronomical sums are raised for the waging 
of war and the destruction of youth. Why cannot a comparable 
amount be allocated to the preservation of peace and the education 
of youth? 

The new program cannot succeed unless it operates on a nation- 
wide basis, unless every child, rural and urban, rich and poor, black 
and white, receives an education. Ignorance, like contagion, injures 
all who have contact with it. Not until illiteracy is wiped out and 
every citizen thinks and works and votes for the betterment of our 
country shall we enjoy true democracy. 


GUIDANCE 


The average pupil of the traditional school drifts into preparation 
for a trade or profession. His parents and friends influence and 
sometimes insist upon a particular choice of his life work. There 
has been little skilled and scientific guidance to clarify for him the 
complexities of the adult world and crystallize his selection of the 
career for which he is best fitted. 

A careful guidance program is a necessary part of the junior and 
senior high school period, for this is the time in a child’s develop- 
ment when he is trying desperately to find his place in the world. 
With the aid of aptitude and mental tests, the expert would have 
no difficulty in determining what future education a pupil will be 
able to grasp and in teaching him how to utilize his personal in- 
terests in investigating the most promising fields in the professions 
_ or industry. Thus the pupil would be equipped with the necessary 
information for studying the scene before choosing the course of 
his adult life. 

Since the child is being prepared for democratic citizenship, an 
adequate guidance program is an essential part of his education. 
He is not ready to take his proper place in society unless he oc- 
cupies a position for which he is psychologically suited, and in 
which he can obtain the greatest amount of happiness and give the 
best service to the community. 


Cen A. PR ogi E nee 
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The Character of the Individual in a Democratic 
Society 


THe TOTALITARIAN APPROACH 


Since the outbreak of World War II we have been continuously 
amazed to realize that almost an entire nation of law-abiding, pious 
people could accept and follow blindly the pagan, barbarous policy 
of the Nazi regime. Why did they not rise up against this evil force 
which was robbing them of all decency? The answer may be found 
in the German method of discipline, both at school and at home, in 
which all children must undergo a rigid training in precise and 
automatic obedience to authority. This habit of submission is so 
firmly ingrained during the formative years that even as adults they 
are impotent to resist whenever a vigorous leader assumes control. 
Thus it is not surprising that the Nazi chieftains attained their ends 
with so little opposition. Unless there is a complete reversal of their 
educational policy this will happen again and again. 

An examination of the technique used by the National Socialist 
_ Party bears this out. Almost immediately upon entering office the 
high command seized control of the schools. Liberals were expelled 
from the colleges, public school courses of study were revised, and 
teachers were retrained. A spy system was set up in every school 
to report to headquarters those teachers who were not following 
the party ideology. These teachers were dismissed and many found 
their way into concentration camps. Because the clergy were also — 
teachers, the same treatment was ordered for them. From that mo- 
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_ ment both groups were kept under strict surveillance so that no 
doctrine which had not been approved by the authorities could 
reach the child. | 

But this was not the only precaution taken. In the schools, homes, 
and libraries there was a different kind of threat—books. A com- 
mission was set up to determine which authors, dead or alive, ad- 
vocated the good life. In a blaze that will never be forgotten, books 
about democracy, morality, and philosophy were publicly burned. 
As rapidly as possible new books full of doctrines of hatred, racial 
superiority, and aggression were placed in the hands of the school 
children, and true education in Germany ended. The spirit of the 
new state entered every activity of the school program. An entire 
generation of children grew up believing in it and hating all other 
philosophies of life. The result is practically a whole nation of 
Fascists, all willing and enthusiastic collaborators in a plot to con- 
trol the world. Unfortunately, this antidemocratic ideology will 
continue to dominate their thinking, since a person's early training 
usually remains with him for his entire life. 

The example of what has happened in Germany in approximately 
one decade should make it clear that a conscientious program of 
education for freedom must begin with the youngest child, and 
can no longer be permitted to drift along traditional channels but 
must afford our youth a humanized training diametrically opposed 
to that of totalitarianism. The new school—the democratic school— 
_ aims to do this, by providing a mental training designed to produce 
a people who can think, and a moral training in harmony with our 
culture and civilization. 


HuMAN CHARACTERISTICS 

What are the desirable attributes of an enlightened American? 
How can we guide the child so that he will become a well-balanced 
person? What method of education can best teach the child how to 
behave in a democracy? These thought-provoking questions cannot 
be answered lightly. When we realize that the habits of childhood 
become more deeply entrenched as a child matures we can readily 
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see the grave responsibility of the school in furnishing proper guid- 
ance and in redirecting undesirable tendencies. 

The outward characteristics of a person, plain for all to see, 
are his personality traits. An individual is judged by the impression 
he creates under varying circumstances. Personality includes more 
than appearance, voice, and habits; it embraces all the qualities of 
behavior. An agreeable personality must conform to the folkways 
of a people; customs cannot be violated without repercussions to 
the rebel. This is unfortunate, but it is an important consideration 
in the training of children. We shall have to plan our educational 
program to assist the individual in every aspect of his personality. 

A person’s appearance determines the first impression he makes 
on a stranger. Neatness and cleanliness, and the harmony and ap- 
propriateness of his costume contribute much to the general effect. 
The person who supports a careful appearance with a well-modu- 
lated voice passes the first test for an acceptable member of society. 
These matters can be taught in any classroom. The average pupil. 
will accept the idea that such things as sweat shirts or dazzling 
jewelry have no place in the school environment. He can learn to 
tone down a harsh voice or brush his hair, just as easily as he learns 
how to spell a word. Such errors are readily corrected because chil- 
dren are not indifferent to public opinion. All they require is the 
knowledge through which they | can obtain the salt of the ma- 
jority of their fellows. 


BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


It is the mastery of the social graces, however, which places an 
individual high in the esteem of his companions. If he behaves 
with poise at all times, in and before an audience, when meeting 
acquaintances in public or at home, and at the library or in a street 
car, he commands the respect of all. This requires the constant 
exercise of self-discipline because a blunder may have unpleasant 
consequences. Courtesy, punctuality, tact, helpfulness, and con- 
sideration for others are evidences of a person’s nature which de- 
mand little effort but which pay high dividends. If, in addition, we 
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find warmth and friendliness, enthusiasm, a sense of humor, and 
a readiness for laughter, then we have found the outward attributes 
of a pleasing person. 

Behavior is the result of a person’s thinking. Sometimes the 
individual does not know right from wrong; sometimes he knows 
but doesn’t care about fairness or public opinion; sometimes he 
behaves properly because he fears criticism or consequences. The 
first assignment of the teacher is to clarify the thinking of a pupil 
and to steer it into correct channels. Then she must instill in him 
a desire for good conduct because it is right, and for no other mo- 
tive. This is a difficult part of the teacher’s work, not because chil- 
dren do not respond to guidance, but because influences outside 
of the classroom are often working at cross purposes. The home, 
radio, movies, comics, magazines, newspapers, playmates, all exert 
an influence which is much stronger than we realize, and one which 
often counteracts the efforts of the school. The training, therefore, 
must be so thorough that the child will be able to discriminate 
between that which is detrimental and that which is acceptable 
in our society. 


INNER CHARACTER 


Although we are likely to form an opinion of a person by observ- 
ing his outward characteristics, we cannot evaluate him fairly un- 
less we search more deeply into his inner nature. We may be 
deceived completely by a winning personality which may be only 
a disguise to cover a weak or worthless character. Of the many con- 
siderations which might be included here only those which are 
essential in a broad study of character have been selected, and will 
be considered as they affect the person himself, as they affect oth- 
ers, and as they have an influence upon the democratic mores. 


HONESTY | 
Perhaps the most important quality to be developed in the child 
is honesty. The characteristics of an individual grow out of the 
_ operation of his mental processes. His mind is more or less active 
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most of his waking time. His thoughts are usually disorganized and 
follow a trend stimulated by the circumstance of the moment, 
flowing rapidly and unchecked from one idea to another. The 
child is unable to differentiate in his mental processes between 
fact and fiction, or between reality and fancy; imagination and 
truth are interwoven in his subconscious mind. If the teacher can 
point out to him wherein they differ, he will be able to revalue his 
thoughts. The strange part of untruthfulness is that it is a welcome 
relief in the form of creative thinking. What the child needs to 
learn is the right time to put those imaginary ideas into use. When 
he understands how to differentiate truth from fancy he will be- 
come fastidious in making correct use of his creative assets; but if 
he grows to maturity without having learned this lesson, he will 
become untrustworthy and an unwelcome member of the com- 
munity. 


SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 

Another quality to be developed in young children is a sense of 
responsibility. Almost universally the human race babies its young 
long after the helpless period is ended. Mothers do so much for 
their youngsters that they sometimes remain dependent through 
maturity. Teachers, also, often spare their pupils hardships which 
might well be a means of strengthening character. Hence we are 
surrounded by persons who are both unreliable and lacking in self- 
confidence. Few influences are more hurtful to an individual than 
these. A child should be permitted to do anything within his ca- 
pacity at the earliest possible time; as he matures additional re- 
sponsibilities should be entrusted to him. 

But having a sense of responsibility is not, in itself, a worthy 
attribute to a person’s character. Character is built only when the 
sense of responsibility extends to a willingness to work for the 
benefit of others, not alone for personal aggrandizement. This qual- 
ity is one of the most difficult to teach because it presupposes a 
selflessness which is rare in many persons. It can be taught, how- | 
ever, in various ways, through classroom management, social learn- 
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ing, and opportunities to work in the public interest, as will be 
discussed later. : 


COOPERATION 

The new school stresses one quality above all others—it believes 
that man’s inhumanity to man can be overcome by an energetic 
training in cooperation. There is good logic here. Children who 
have learned the advantages to be derived from joining forces with 
others will also learn that there is something to be gained by every 
contact, and much to be forfeited by isolation. The meaning of co- 
operation may be taught as early as the kindergarten by giving the 
_ child building blocks too heavy for him to carry alone. As he grows 
he learns to associate his actions with their effect upon the common 
welfare. This can be accomplished by praising the child who helps, 
by cautioning another for disturbing the harmony of his group. We 
shall see how cooperation can be achieved through group living 
and through a desire to produce a fine piece of work by their 
joint effort. Finally, we can arouse a desire to share possessions, 
one of the highest forms of cooperation. If the new school teaches 
nothing more than this it will have proved its Superiority over other 
pedagogical systems. 


RESPECT 


One quality which stands out like a beacon is that of respect. 
This may take many forms: respect for authority, for culture, for 
the aged, for another person, for public property, and for self. Each 
of these requires constant teaching because each is a new concept 
to the growing child. Each must have a fresh approach so that the 
pupil will learn what the ideal is and be competent to recognize 
antagonism to it. Often the child overcomes disrespect by being 
ignored or by hearing his victim commended. Sometimes he learns 
by apologizing for failing to be respectful or, in extreme cases, by 
being excluded from those activities in which mutual consideration 
is the first requisite. In the new classroom the dignity of the indi- 
vidual is elevated by the practice of giving and receiving respect. 
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DEMOCRATIC QUALITIES 


The most formidable task of the school, however, lies in the 
character training our children get as preparation for citizenship 
in a democracy. Saluting the flag and singing the national anthem 
lustily are no indications that our pupils have the slightest notion 
of what it means to be free. Such outward responses have become 
more or less automatic in our schools and do not affect the children 
deeply or emotionally. What the school must do is to inculcate 
sincere qualities of tolerance and loyalty through which they will 
develop an understanding and appreciation of democracy. 

This training will not be a simple matter to accomplish. American 
teachers are dealing with happy children who have never known 
hardships and sorrow such as the children of Europe and Asia 
are experiencing. No restrictions have ever been placed on them. 
Their pleasures are as numerous and varied as those of adults and 
their worries are few and not very serious. America has made a soft 
bed for her children; it is not surprising that they loll contentedly 
in it. This is not said in criticism, but to help analyze the problem. 
It is this very ease which endangers our freedom. We must combine 
their happiness with a fervor which will help them to retain it 
permanently. 


TOLERANCE 


Open-mindedness is never found in an ignorant person. As soon 
as his mind has been unsealed, and the thoughts of others have 
penetrated beneath the surface, he is no longer ignorant. He needs 
only to be willing to listen to the ideas of others, to permit himself 
to understand the convictions of others, and his narrowness ceases 
to bind his mental processes. To succeed, however, he must be 
capable of forming opinions without emotion and he must not fear 
the truth; otherwise his thinking will remain within the limitations 
of his own prejudices. 

Prejudice has no place in a true democracy. Just as long as our 
pupils are permitted to grow up with intolerant ideas, so long will — 
our freedom be in jeopardy. Nor do we want a passive tolerance, 
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as if the matter were of no great importance, but instead a whole- 
some attitude in which there can be no tacit acceptance of preju- 
dice toward persons of different races and religions. All traces of 
snobbishness, such as that displayed by some of our “old” American 
families, must be removed. Mayflower ancestry can no longer be 
considered a mark of Americanism. Being a true American is living 
up to the spirit of the ideal here and now. The naturalized person 
may be a better citizen than the blue-blood whose intolerance 
violates the fundamental spirit of democracy. This is the point of 
view we must instill in our children so that they will hold fast to 
the belief that “all men are created equal” and grow up with the 
desire to share their privileges with every other American, what- 
ever his race, religion, or worldly possessions. 

We have, in some classrooms, other forms of intolerance such as 
that of the rich toward the underprivileged, that of the clever to- 
ward the dull, and that of the aggressive toward the meek. In the 
traditional classroom, the well-dressed child sometimes becomes a 
monitor and the bright child is encouraged to seek the limelight. 
‘The new teacher avoids these unfair practices. When she detects 
arrogance she curbs it; when she senses a note of superiority she 
discourages it. By commending the victim she establishes a different 
point of view for the guilty member. Sooner or later he will adjust 
his thinking so that he will be eager to give praise where it is due 
and forgive weakness where it may be found. 


._ LOYALTY 


Loyalty occupies a rather complex position among the character 
_ traits of the democratic citizen. It requires more than open-minded 
and tolerant thinking. It requires the ability to distinguish between 
right and wrong, and between good and evil. Loyalty to a leader 
is not necessarily loyalty to country if that leader acts contrary to 
the welfare of the nation; recognition of the leader’s purposes and 
being loyal only to those who have democracy at heart is the ideal 
to be impressed upon children. Ignorance of that ideal can never 
be an excuse for supporting the policies of misguided leaders. To 
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develop true loyalty to democracy, first its ideals must be taught, 
and then future citizens will be able to evaluate opinions according 
to democratic standards. 

The teacher in the new school approaches the training of this 
trait cautiously. She impresses upon her pupils the necessity for 
loyalty to class and school. She permits open discussion of leaders’ 
actions if there is disagreement in their decisions. She encourages 
analysis of the motives which prompted an act in order that the 
class may determine whether the act conforms to the democratic 
ideal. The children become so accustomed to free expression that 
they soon begin to recognize violations in their own behavior as 
well as in that of the leaders and so learn to think as they follow. 
Out of a clear understanding of the principles of democracy and the 
exercise of loyalty to those principles will come more faithful alle- 
giance to our institutions. 


LEADERSHIP 


A serious handicap to the strengthening of democracy has been 
the scarcity of democratic leadership. Many public figures in this 
country do not live up to its ideals. This does not necessarily mean 
that they are Fascist-minded, but they have erred in the interpreta- 
tion of democracy because of confusion in their thinking. Unfortu- 
nately a number of these are strong leaders with ardent followings. 
Their arguments convince a large majority of the people, not be- 
cause they are true or democratic, but because they are delivered 
with oratorical energy, often appealing to emotion or prejudice. 
Leadership can become a menace unless an enlightened public 
makes known its dissatisfaction with a synthetic conception of 
democracy. 

In any class of pupils there will be some who were born with a 
strong aptitude for leadership. Nothing can stop them from attain- 
ing prominence in whatever field they choose to adopt. But leader- 
ship and success do not in themselves imply greatness. Unless they 
possess fineness of character they will be lacking in the quality they 
need most. Consequently, the natural leaders should receive a more 
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concentrated training in character and the democratic ideal because 
they have it in their power to help or hinder the cause of democracy. 
Frequent discussions of the ideas expressed by public figures will 
act as a guide to the child with a leadership potentiality, particu- 
larly if these ideas are discussed in the light of social welfare. 

Pupils can be trained in the classroom for both leadership and 
followership. The former will be difficult for the child who is shy 
and retiring. He will need constant coaxing to draw him out of his 
shell and into the limelight. The latter will be difficult for the 
natural leader who prefers not to follow orders if he can give them, 
but it is just as important for him as the training for leadership. He 
has to learn to give others an equal opportunity for recognition, 
especially if they have something to offer. It is an indication of fine 
character when an able person stands aside and permits others to 
direct him. The capacity to follow is an asset to every leader. 

The teacher of the traditional school may object to the inclusion 
of so comprehensive a program of character building. She may con- 
tend that this portion of her pupil's education should be left to 
his parents. Because this was the accepted theory of the traditional 
system, the child usually drifted to maturity without proper guid- 
ance or with erroneous training. Delinquency among children as we 
see it today, and violations of the law among adults, with which 
we have always contended, are sufficient proofs that this cannot be 
left to the home. Jolin Dewey has said, “The educative process is 
all one with the moral process.” Certainly the school must assume 
some responsibility for the development of character. The school 
which teaches the multiplication table and neglects to stress char- 
acter is cheating its pupils of the better part of their education. It 
is up to the teachers to incorporate this training as an integral part 
of teaching. 


METHODS FOR CHARACTER TRAINING 

No discussion of the molding of character would be complete 
without a consideration of the undesirable qualities inherent in 
the human race. These do not always stem from improper training. 
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The tendency for self-preservation produces fears of insecurity 
which, in turn, cause selfishness, envy, and hatred. For this reason, a 
breaking-down process must be conducted in conjunction with the 
building-up process to help the child acquire a new set of values 
for living. These lessons must supplement one another, employing 
either process whenever a need arises. Given a harmonious en- 
vironment with opportunities for cultural improvement within the 
home, the problem is a simple one. But even under adverse condi- 
tions, the school can ultimately succeed. This program is not to be 
accomplished in a month or a year. It will be a long pull, but it 
will be worth the effort. 

Since the essence of the philosophy of the new education is 
experiential learning, no better method can be found than that of 
practicing desirable traits in the classroom. Permit the children to 
express their opinions and they will expose to all their bigotry, 
unkindness, and disrespect. Encourage them to act freely and they 
will display whatever selfishness, cruelty, or irresponsibility they 
possess. The teacher must use discretion in the molding of char- 
acter. If she is introducing an idea foreign to a majority of the class, 
it is advisable to have a friendly open discussion which brings out 
all democratic and cultural traits, such as tolerance or love of music. 
Emphasis should be placed upon the positive rather than upon the 
negative aspect. Conversely, when weakness is displayed—irrespon- 
sibility, selfishness, or cruelty—she must give it private attention. 
Public chastisement of a glaring individual defect is equivalent in 
severity to corporal punishment, and to a sensitive child even 
harder to endure. 


CHARACTER CHART 

In my own classroom, to give emphasis to this phase of the pupil's 
development, I post in a prominent place a character chart having 
five columns with the list of the children’s names entered at the left. 
These columns are headed as follows: 


Social Work Health Citizenship Self-control 
Habits Habits Habits 
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In my record book there is a similar arrangement. When a pupil 
gives indication of weakness in any of the above traits, it is entered 
in the record book (see Chapter 4). When there is evidence of 
effort in respect to these qualities, the class secretary places a little 
check in the appropriate box on the character chart. At the end of 
a given period (usually report card time) rewards are distributed. 
For conscientious effort in any aspect of a child’s character he is 
permitted to paste a little star sticker over his checks; for commend- 
able achievement he receives an American flag or flower sticker. 
Before the end of the year the chart becomes a colorful and inspir- 
ing sight while the vacant box stands out as a glaring and all too 
conspicuous reminder that additional effort will have to be exerted 
in overcoming faults and demonstrating desirable qualities. When 
a parent sees these blanks he does not need to be told wherein his 
_ child has failed. 

Rules are established early in the year so that the members of 
~ the class will know exactly how to proceed in order to receive 
credit for any item. The following suggestions may be used as 
examples of the type of criteria to be observed. 


A. Social habits 
1. Cooperation 
a. Shows sincere effort as a tutor or leader 
b. Supplies needed materials for class use 
c. Offers research material to aid others 
d. Constructs equipment 
e. Is loyal to class 
2. Respect 
a. Is polite under all conditions 
b. Is attentive while others speak 
c. Shows reverence for flag, music, and art 
d. Shows consideration for another’s religious or political 
convictions 
e. Shows consideration for the rights of others 
. Complies cheerfully with the orders of authority 
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3. Kindness _ 
a. Is willing to assist 
b. Practices the “Golden Rule” 
c. Shares his possessions 
Work habits 
1. Completes academic work in 
a. School assignments 
b. Home work 
c. Unit study 
2. Effort in working 
a. Begins promptly 
b. Works through to the end without evading difficult portions 
c. Displays initiative 
3. Care in working 
a. Does lessons neatly and legibly 
b. Gives attention to details 
c. Corrects all errors 


. Health habits 


1. Personal appearance 
a. Is neat 
b. Brushes hair 
c. Wears a tie 
2. Hygiene 
a. Has a handkerchief 
b. Is clean 
c. Does not bite nails 
3. Posture 
a. Walks erect 
b. Sits erect when reading or writing 


. Citizenship 


1. Care of property 

a. Covers books 

b. Is careful of school furniture 
2. Cleanliness and orderliness 

a. Keeps floor clean 
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b. Replaces equipment properly 
c. Is careful of corridors 

3. Attendance and punctuality 
a. Is prompt for each school session 
b. Is regular in attendance 

4, Safety 
a. Obeys traffic signals 
b. Plays safely 

E. Self-control _ 

1. Self-discipline 
a. Exercises control of emotions under provocation 
b. Is orderly in assemblies, playgrounds, library, etc. 
c. Displays control when unobserved 

2. Sense of responsibility 
a. Is dependable in execution of duties 
b. Accepts added responsibilities 
c. Displays initiative and self-reliance 

8. Attitudes } 
a. Is well-adjusted in behavior toward leaders 
b. Is fair toward other pupils 
Cc. Accepts criticism graciously 


The average child will have both good and bad marks in his 
character traits; the good are on display on the chart, the bad are 
carefully concealed in the teacher’s records. At the time for rewards, 
however, the class decides whether the pupil is to be rewarded by 
flag, flower, or star. This is done democratically by measuring his 
weakness and strength in each quality under discussion. If the entire 
class participates in this evaluation process, there can be no resent- 
ment but rather a wholesome attitude toward future behavior. 

While the character chart, record book, and report card ratings 
are useful devices in stimulating the effort of the pupils, these, in 
themselves, do not teach desirable character traits. Formal lessons, 
discussion, public and private conferences, and innumerable evalu- 
ating periods help the class to understand the goal toward which 
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they are striving. The teacher uses the building-up process to instiil 
new patterns of behavior, and the breaking-down process to correct 
defects. 


THE BUILDING-UP PROCESS 


Improper behavior while listening to music may serve to illustrate 
the method of dealing with a problem publicly. Once during the 
playing of Schubert’s “Ave Maria” several of my children whispered 
and laughed at a cartoon. I stopped the music at once and took my 
place in a low chair at the front of the room—the signal for discus- 
sion. Immediately, one child asked why I had stopped the music. 
In a quiet voice I explained that a few, naming the children, had 
been disrespectful. They defended their behavior by announcing © 
that they did not enjoy music of that sort. The answers came thick 
and fast: one said that they had spoiled the pleasure of those who 
were enjoying it; another observed that they were rude; and a third 
argued that they had offended Franz Schubert and Jascha Heifetz. 
They all laughed and appealed to me for an opinion. | 

This gave me an opportunity to explain the meaning of im- © 
mortality and the need for looking and listening with reverence in 
the presence of any form of greatness. We discussed the advisability 
of close attention when anything unfamiliar was going on. I ex- 
plained how necessary it was to understand and appreciate all 
kinds of music, particularly the kind they had just heard, and des- 
cribed the behavior of an audience at a symphony concert. The 
fifteen-minute period was not wasted. At the next music period the 
silence was impressive and their attention noticeably respectful. 
But if it had failed, and the lesson had had to be repeated, I should 
have used a different approach, just as the teacher would do if a 
class had failed to grasp a new concept in an academic subject. 
The teaching of proper behavior patterns should have a place of 
equal importance with the teaching of the tools of learning. 

The danger in a lesson based on character improvement is that the 
children tend to become interested in a side issue and travel far — 
afield. The teacher, therefore, must constantly bear in mind the 
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objective of a discussion on an abstract subject just as if it were a 
concrete lesson in the traditional course of study. She must remind 
the children of the point under discussion when they stray away 
from the argument and check the time so that it will not be pro- 
longed beyond the period when the children find it engrossing and 
the teacher finds it profitable. 


THE BREAKING-DOWN PROCESS 


Now let us consider the method of dealing with habitual defects 
of character. The most prevalent fault to be overcome is selfishness. 
This should have a more subtle and personal approach than the 
open class discussion. Results are often disappointing because this 
requires more time than the teacher with a large class can spare. But 
the time given to the training of character is infinitely more im- 
portant than any lesson in the regular curriculum. 

A case in point is that of an only child of indulgent parents who 
owned a stencil for lettering but would not lend it to the other 
children. His excuse was always the same: he would need it shortly. 
An opportunity to correct his defect arrived when he tried to borrow 
a girl’s magnifying glass to study the map of China. To the teacher's 
great satisfaction, the owner refused. He was horrified and felt 
justified in appealing to the teacher because she was constantly 
urging the children to share their possessions. She drew him aside 
and asked him if he had ever shared his stencil with the little girl. 
His face reddened and he left her without replying. The next morn- 
ing, however, he announced publicly that he had finished with the 
stencil and would leave it under the teacher's desk pad for the use 
of the entire class. 


HarMOoNIouS RELATIONSHIPS 


Another occasion for building character comes in the settlement 
of differences. Children have to be taught the intelligent manner of 
arriving at an equitable decision instead of arguing emotionally or 
resorting to fists. When the dispute involves a child with an un- 
pleasant disposition, or if a child indulged at home demands the 
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same treatment in school, both sides of the argument should be 
presented to the class. The antisocial child should never be con- 
demned; habit has made him unaware of his unfriendly behavior. 
When the members of the class express their opinions in forthright 
terms, he soon learns to see his conduct as others see it. The teacher, 
in striving for harmony among the children, should endeavor to 
defend the ill-tempered pupil. Although this may sound paradoxical, 
it is founded upon good psychology. All too often the ganging-up 
by a righteous group tends to arouse an even greater antagonism 
in the already unhappy child. What the teacher does is to become — 
his friend, or perhaps his lawyer, as the case may be. She tries to 
convince the complainants that they are exaggerating the impor- 
tance of the situation. She must not give the impression that she 
condones the fault, but rather that she seeks to establish unity. In 
her quietest manner she says to the class, “Aren't you being a little 
severe with Tom? Everyone is ay to err occasionally. I’m sure he 
will never act this way again.” 

The home is responsible for the iieuleeiise of many undesirable 
childhood traits. We hear parents teaching children to fight and to 
behave intolerantly. How often mothers say, “I don’t want you to 
play with Bill,” not for a good reason such as his use of profanity 
but because his father is a laborer or a Republican. It is not uncom- 
mon for a parent to say, “Go right back and beat him up!” Others 
cause their children to become deceitful by threatening to spank 
them if they do a certain thing. The child does it but lies to escape 
the promised spanking. Such parents are ignorant of many things, 
particularly of child psychology. The school must undo the harm 
inflicted by the home insofar as it can discover indications of error 
while the child is in school. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE CLASSROOM 

Of all the character traits to be instilled in our pupils, those em- 
bracing the ideals of democracy present the greatest difficulty. 
Mme. Sun Yat Sen, widow of the founder of the Chinese Republic, 
said, “Progress toward democracy is like learning to swim—one 
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learns, not by talking about it, but by getting into the water.” What 
better place than the classroom to practice democratic expression! 
What better time to learn than during the early school years, before 
prejudices have become rooted and habits fixed! Only in this period 
is a person malleable enough to be molded; this is the time to in- 
culcate those traits which will develop the type of citizen worthy 
of the privilege of living in this great country. 

By bearing in mind the ideals of good citizenship, the teacher will 
find no difficulty in creating a miniature democracy in the class- 
room. Whatever is said must be measured by the yardstick of de- 
mocracy. Whenever a child expresses intolerance, hatred, narrow- 
ness, preference for foreign ideologies, etc., that is the precise mo- 
ment for a discussion of his ideas. If a child behaves in a manner 
contrary to the spirit of freedom or is unwilling to examine all sides 
of a moot question, everything else should be forgotten except his 
beliefs. The teacher does not thrust her opinion of such behavior 
upon the children. She merely asks, without emotion or rancor, 
“What do you think about it, class?” The argument which follows 
will enable the child to understand what America represents. Such 
an opportunity for frank expression will create the point of view 
necessary for fair judgment. 

The qualities of character most difficult to overcome are those 
which an individual conceals. He may know them to be wrong and 
yet secretly believe he is justified in his behavior. The best illustra: 
tion of this weakness is to be found in religious intolerance where 

the individual has erected an emotional barrier against those of 
other faiths. He knows he will be condemned if he exposes this trait 
and so he pretends he doesn’t harbor such hatred. We therefore 
have a situation where the intolerant person remains silent, clutch- 
ing his prejudices to his bosom and remaining impervious to char- 
acter training. The teacher can only resort to her greatest ally, his 
behavior. Sooner or later the child will reveal himself and corrective 
measures may then be introduced. 

The children will have to be told that this country had its origin 
in the belief that all races and faiths could live side by side in 
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complete harmony. They must be made to understand that the good | 
American does not think of his neighbor as an Episcopalian or a 
Jew but as another American whose beliefs are as right to him as 
are the beliefs of his own coreligionists. Respect for religious faith 
is one of the major responsibilities of church, home, and school. It 
must expand until it plays an active part in the mind and heart of 
every person. Without it we cannot have true Americanism. 

Volumes could be written on the building of character, and it 
will be necessary to refer to it repeatedly, since the training of 
character is by far the most important of educative responsibilities. 
Teachers have the noble purpose of producing a happy nation and 
can do this both by training the individual to live the full life, and 
by enabling everyone in the country to enjoy its benefits. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said, many years ago, “The true test of civilization 
is not the census, nor the size of cities, nor the crops—no, but the 
kind of man the country turns out.” There can never be a lesson 
which does not have as its primary aim the making of citizens who 
will be loyal to the democratic ideal, and who will have a deep 
respect for human dignity. 


CHAPTER 3 
}UVTQUVVTULIUTUNTTTTUOTUTETVTTTUTTTTYTTTTTETT TH 
The Atmosphere of the Classroom 


THE TRADITIONAL SCHOOL 


If we were to enter a home where a child had been ordered to sit 
in a hard chair, silent, for hours at a stretch, we should consider 
the mother inhuman and the atmosphere untenable. The child 
would undoubtedly receive our heartfelt sympathy. Yet that same 
child, enduring the same conditions in his classroom, does not arouse 
our sympathy. We have accepted these hardships as necessary to 
the learning process. The pupil knows what to expect and is re- 
signed to the fact that he can do nothing about it except to graduate 
as soon as possible into a friendlier world. We may tell him that his 
school days are the happiest time of his life and that when he leaves 
he will find a difficult world, but he knows better. Nothing, in his 
opinion, could be worse than school. 

Teachers are now beginning to realize that the child is right and 
that the atmosphere ofthe traditional schoolroom is harmful to 
him. They know that the child is full of curiosity about the world he 


lives in. But what do they do about it? They offer him morsels of 


information very much as the mother does when she feeds cereal to 
the baby. As a result, the pupil becomes bored and often resentful. 
Teachers know that a child must move about a great deal, that he 
may be so energetic that inactivity is unendurable. What do they 
do about it? They chain him to one seat for hours at a stretch. He 
has no chance to expend his bottled-up vigor and becomes fidgety. 
Teachers are quite aware of the fact that the child is full of vitality 


and likes to talk and laugh. And what do they do about that? They 
33 
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seal his lips and stifle his enthusiasm. To cap the climax they say he 
is a bad child, give him a low conduct mark, and inform his parents. 

Unfortunately the child cannot rationalize the situation. He is 
unhappy in school and blames his teacher who, he believes, is 
responsible for his misery. What he does not understand is that the 
teacher is as much a victim as he. He does not know that the class 
may be twice the size it should be; that standards set by courses of 
study and supervisors must be met; and that his teacher has no time 
for pleasantries because of an overwhelming amount of clerical 
work. How can he know that she is trained to withhold the knowl- 
edge he wants until the slower pupils are ready to learn it? He is 
convinced that the fault lies with the teacher and so he either retali- 
ates or submits, neither attitude being one conducive to learning. 

Teachers will assert, and with truth, that conditions today are 
a great improvement over those of a generation ago. I have many 
disturbing memories of my own education. For five hours every day 
I and the other children of that day sat at attention. At a sharp com- 
mand, we stood in straight rows, not any row, but the row to the 
right of our seats. When we walked we marched in a long, rhythmic 
column, each couple directly behind, but not quite touching the 
preceding couple. The less territory we occupied, the more praise 
we received. 

Speed was the order of the day—not an ordinary speed which 
lasted a short time but prolonged from nine o’clock in the morning 
until three in the afternoon, longer if we were naughty. The teacher 
worked with nervous haste, shooting out the next question before 
the previous answer had been completed. She called upon many 
children, stopping only long enough to register her ratings in a little 
book. The bells with their insistent clamor increased our speed, as 
they warned us of the passage of precious time. They could be 
heard ringing in other rooms and on other floors and were followed 
by the slamming of doors and the heavy, prison tread of marching 
feet. 

The speed, however, was not what disturbed us most. It was 
fear—fear of the teacher who could not be pleased; fear of tests 
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which were hurled at us at inopportune moments. Under pressure 
every thought vanished, leaving us discouraged and depressed. 
Later, when marks were distributed, what a scene there was! The 
superior children gloated; the stupid children had their choice be- 
tween tears and a bold front. The teacher often alternated acid 
remarks with threats and shrieks. As if that were not enough punish- 
ment, our seats were changed, the highest being assigned to the 
first seat in the first row. We all displayed contempt for the occu- 
‘pants of the last row. Their stigma extended even to the playground, 
where they were ostracized as if they might contaminate us. No, 
this was not a reform school. Every school of that period (and some 
even today ) followed the same general pattern. 

High school was much better. We no longer marched silently. 
through the corridors like soldiers’ Now we were trusted to walk 
naturally and talk a little. For some reason the teachers stopped 
uttering piercing screams. Many were known to smile. We wor- 
shipped those who laughed with us, but there was one discordant 
note in what might otherwise have been a pleasant experience. Our 
days were spent in memorizing information and reciting it verbatim. 
Our goal was never the acquisition of this knowledge but a passing 
average for which we prayed zealously. What do I remember now? 
So little that I wonder what I did in all those hours and days and 
years! A few facts beyond the elementary skills should have re- 
mained with me, but they didn’t. Today, when I want the informa- 
tion which I once recited fluently, I refer to the same books. The 
answers always have a new sound, as if I had never heard them 
before. 

We had different standards of honesty in those days. Most of the 
_ students believed that it was all right to cheat. The girls had notes 
in their ‘handkerchiefs, the boys used their cuffs. One of my friends 
wrote the same composition for every English test all through her 
school life. Not a word was ever changed, not even the title The 
False Alarm. That amused me, not because she used it so often, but 
because it wasn’t hers originally. I do not know how she obtained 
custody of the essay in the first place, but it.was her most treasured 
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possession. Once a student in my English class, who subsequently 
received an “A,” offered me her copy of Green Mansions to use for 
a description we were required to write. Our instructor never sus- 
pected that her compositions were always selected from the best in 
literature. 

Tension, speed, competition, dishonesty, all were part and parcel 
of the conventional school. Mechanical discipline compelled obedi- 
ence, but the strain left its mark. No wonder we all disliked school. 
No wonder the little boys who found their way to Congress cannot 
find any money in the budget for educational purposes. They have 
unpleasant memories which will not easily be eradicated. If we 
could show them the school of tomorrow, the happiness of the 
children, and the benefits to the country, funds for education would 
never be wanting. And now, let us enter this school of tomorrow 
and see what it is like. | 


THe NEw CLAssROoOM 


Surroundings play an important part in a person’s emotions. The 
home in which furniture has been selected for its simplicity, color 
for its harmony, and ornaments and pictures for their beauty is a 
truly satisfying home. In a sense, the classroom is also a home and 
should contain all the elements of the same good taste. Its ap- 
pearance reflects its atmosphere; a room that is cheerfully decorated 
is more inviting than a bare room where no attempt has been made 
to soften its severe lines. When a schoolroom has been attractively 
arranged it becomes conducive to harmonious living and learning. 

The classroom can be made to appear as inviting as any home 
which expresses the personality of its owner. In this case, however, 
it is not one owner, but many, since the entire class shares in its 
responsibility. The children should be encouraged to contribute 
their materials and ideas, creative if possible, toward beautifying 
their home. First they decide upon the color scheme—bright, com- 
plementary colors for a dark or sunless room, neutralizing colors for 
a bright one. Curtains, framed reproductions of famous pictures, | 
and seasonal flowers and plants create a feeling of warmth which 
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puts the unfurnished room to shame. If the room is large the corners 
may be pleasingly arranged ina variety of ways: 


Music Nook Library 
1. Radio 1. Bookcases 
2. Record player 2. Magazine racks 
8. Piano 3. Lists of suggestions 
4, Pictures of composers 4, Book reports 
5. Plan of orchestra 5. Newspapers and clippings 
6. Chart of instruments 6. Encyclopedia 
Social Studies Science Corner 
1. Maps 1. Collection of minerals 
2. Globe 2. Collection of semiprecious 
3. Charts stones 
4, Compass 3. Magnet, lenses, prisms 
5. Ship models 4, Coal mine 
6. Stamp album 5. Oil well 
6. Windmill 
Nature Corner Health Section 
1. Exhibit of furs 1. Height and weight chart 
2. Collection of shells 2. Scale 
8. Collection of ferns and leaves 8. Foods for balanced diet 
4, Terrarium 4, First aid equipment 
5. Aquarium 5. Books and pictures 
6. Bulbs and plants 6. Personal health folders 


Living specimens such as turtles, rabbits, birds, white mice, etc., 
are too distracting for schoolrooms; they usually become active at 
the most inopportune moments. They should be placed in a separate 
nature room where the whole school can enjoy them. 

The new classroom must also provide adequate space to store the 
great quantity of materials which an active class requires. Low 
shelves, divided into compartments plainly labeled, are necessary 
_ even though they do not add to the attractiveness of the surround- 
ings. A bulletin board is useful for announcements, work plans, and 
display of the creative efforts of the children. Of course the room 
_ must be clean and orderly at all times; paper on the floor, disar- 
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ranged furniture, and messy equipment detract from its general 
appearance. ) 

Before anything is taught to a class in the modern school, the 
children must be made happy. They must like school and want to 
be there. The mental picture of the room and the memory of the 
pleasures they experience there will act as a magnet when they are’ 
away from it. The spirit of the occupants and their human relation- 
ships will be the influence which holds them together when they 
are at work. With these objectives in mind, the teacher approaches 
her new class freed from the haste and the tension caused by her 
anxiety to meet prescribed standards. She places her desk in an 
inconspicuous part of the room, so diminishing her importance in 
the minds of the children. She plans her work with the pupil in 
mind, not the subject matter. And most interesting of all, she pro- 
vides many occasions for those activities which will make her 
happy, for, unless she is contented, she will be unable to produce 
harmonious surroundings for the children. Now let us observe 
the class in their new environment. 


THE NEw ATMOSPHERE 


Our first observation in the new classroom is its tempo. Remem- 
bering the tenseness and formality of former times, we find our- 
selves in a relaxed, slow-moving and friendly atmosphere. There is 
plenty of time—time to talk about seemingly unimportant matters, 
time to do interesting but not vital things, and time to laugh and be 
happy together. There are no artificially created tasks, nor is com- 
pulsion brought to bear upon the rebels. The school is no longer a 
prison cell; it is a room full of normal relationships. The ¢hild is not 
an automaton who responds when someone presses the right button; 
he is a person who is becoming a human being. What caused the 
change? Let us watch them. 

We see a freedom of movement which varies with the activity 
in progress. A child changes his seat, leaves the room, or goes to the 
bookcase without the formality of asking permission, or explaining | 
his motive. If he needs materials or wishes to refer to the bulletin 
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board, he does not wait until the teacher is ready to listen to his 
request and decide if it is worthy of acquiescence. It is enough 
reason that he is interested—the teacher trusts him and is pleased 
because he has that interest. During a discussion period, there is no 
physical activity at all, but instead we observe a close attention to 
the topic and an eagerness to participate. He is a part of every- 
thing which goes on in the room. He belongs to it and to the oc- 
cupants. He lives there as he lives at home with members of his 
family. 

It is during an arts and crafts period that we find the most activity, 
for now the child has unlimited privileges—even the privilege of 
doing nothing, though this is rare indeed. There are group con- 
ferences and private discussions. A child works alone or walks 
around the room trying to locate a book or crayon which he wants 
at the moment. He is free to go anywhere, to stop for a chat or to 
look at his friend’s cartoon and laugh at his humor. All are free, 
as in the living room of a home or the lobby of a hotel, yet the 
sound of their movements is subdued, never boisterous. If, due to 
excitement, a few forget to control their enthusiasm, they are re- 
minded by a word or a tinkle of the teacher's bell. Rarely is the 
activity terminated for disorder, but when this happens, it is not 
soon forgotten. They know they run the risk of having their privi- 
leges curtailed. As a result there is a great deal of restrained free- 
dom. This restraint has been placed by the child upon himself be- 
cause he knows it is for everybody’s advantage and he has learned to 
think of others more than of himself. 

But it is when a discussion takes place that we become most 
aware of the change in education. The children speak to one an- 
other as they do when they are at home; they do not expect the 
teacher to act as intermediary. They speak in a pleasant tone, using 
complete sentences, and address the person by name. When sev- 
eral wish to reply, they signal, and teacher or chairman nods to one, 
generally selecting a shy child in preference to a talkative one. 
They soon become proficient in the use of correct English because 
anyone who detects an error may make the correction. This is usu- 
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ally graciously received, although we occasionally find a child who 
refuses to believe that his statement was grammatically incorrect. 
The correction is given when the error occurs, before it can be for- 
gotten. It is made pleasantly in a spirit of helpfulness. The children 
do not say, “That’s wrong; you made a mistake in English.” This 
smacks of superiority. They use a cordial tone in their criticism such 
as, “A better sentence, John, would be “The Arab doesn’t eat much 
*” John may reply, “What's wrong with using ‘don’t, Mary?” 
If the explanation can be made by the child, so much the better; 
otherwise, the teacher briefly points out that a singular subject is 
followed by a singular verb. The digression is short and the con- 
versation is resumed by a child who is eager for its continuation or 
by the ever-watchful teacher. 

Two qualities in these discussions cannot but surprise the ob- © 
server. The children speak respectfully, whether it be to an adult 
or to another child. An attitude of formal courtesy prevails, not un- 
like that of Congress, in which every member, regardless of the 
intensity of his emotion, addresses his colleague as “the Represent- 
ative (or Senator) from the state of . If there is a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion at the close of the discussion, a vote is called for, 
in the democratic spirit of the town meeting of which America is 
rightly proud. | : 

The second surprising quality is the silence in the room when 
someone is speaking; not an impatient silence or the bored break- 
fast-newspaper variety, but one of sympathy and attention. This 
attitude is an application of the Golden Rule, the final authority for 
classroom behavior. An interested silence is the greatest mark of 
respect which can be paid to a person. If it can be accomplished 
without coercion it raises the standards in the room to a high level. 

The discussion, conducted by a child and carried on predominat- 
ingly by the children, always has a definite purpose which leads to 
a logical conclusion. The teacher rarely speaks. She may interject 
a new angle, introduce a broader aspect, or control the direction of 
the conversation, but, by and large, the pupils do the talking. The 
classroom is the place where the children learn what others are 


meat. 
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thinking, every idea being weighed and criticized by their neigh- 
bors. They learn which traits are acceptable and which are un- 
democratic. They learn how they, too, may evaluate the opinions of 
others. It makes them think twice as hard, and trains them to formu- 
late in their own minds ideas for later expression. 

At first the teacher may become discouraged by the children’s 
tendency to become overcritical. This is natural, and shows that 
they have begun to think. They should be taught, however, that 
adverse criticism is only part of the thinking process. They will need 
_ to learn that for every destructive criticism there should be a con- 
structive one. For example, a child may object to the method em- 
ployed by the class in the distribution of materials, and he may be 
right in complaining of a waste of time and unnecessary confusion. 
Nevertheless, if he has no better method to offer, all he has done is 
to find fault and sit back while others did the thinking. The teacher 
immediately throws it back to him. When she asks him, “Have you 
a suggestion that is better than our present method?” he soon learns 
to think an idea through very carefully before he registers a criti- 
cism. | 
At times constructive thinking is beyond the ability of the young 
child. It is to his credit that he was able to sense that the present 
system could be improved upon. Under such circumstances the 
teacher can offer the problem to the class for discussion, either im- 
mediately or after they have given the matter some thought. In 
other words, the critic should make the first attempt, but if he ad- 
mits his inability to solve the problem, others may come to his 
assistance. If, on the other hand, the class disagrees with him, the 
subject is thrashed out and settled by vote. 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt has introduced into our thinking 
an idea which must find its way into the schools—freedom from 
fear, A relaxed atmosphere, pleasant surroundings, and congenial 
companions, all are conducive to the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional development of an individual. The mind particularly is a 
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delicate instrument very much like a radio which must be tuned in 
carefully to avoid conflicting air waves and to reduce static. Fric- 
tion, speed, and noise prevent the flow of thoughts just as static 
obstructs radio reception. Emotions of joy and pleasure, on the 
other hand, assist the normal functioning of the brain. The moment 
fear enters, the learning process is hindered. 

The new school is vigilant. No alarming questions are hurled at 
a victim; no penalty is administered when his memory fails him. 
Voluntary responses are less alarming and give the child a feeling 
of security. He may participate if he feels so inclined; if not, he 
listens passively. He is never subjected to the humiliation of unkind 
or sarcastic criticism, nagging abuse, and shrill shrieks of impatience. 
No allowance can be made for a teacher’s shortness or viciousness of 
temper. 

Tests now occupy a relatively unimportant place because, in the 
new program, it is not what he learns but how he learns which 
determines the progress of a pupil. As a result, he no longer suffers 
from the strain of competition. He does not envy the neighbor with 
a higher rating, nor does he pity the child with a lower one. He is 
concerned only with the errors he has made. It is not a matter for 
worry, but for correction. He is no longer afraid. 

It is not necessary to put an end to all competition. Rivalry for 
the best program, for the best group scrapbook, mural, story, etc., is 
still one of our most effective incentives. Any form of competition 
which serves to develop latent talents or inspires to greater effort is 
stimulating and beneficial. Competition for high marks and con- 
sequent public favor is degrading and unworthy. Motivation should 
be planned for the betterment of character, not to divide the chil- 
dren into superior and inferior groups, a procedure which cannot 
but produce snobbishness in the former group and discouragement 
in the latter. 

Strange as it may sound to persons outside of the public school 
system, the teacher is also beset by fears. Before she can create a 
harmonious environment for others, she must overcome her own. 
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mental conflicts. Her first move in altering her attitude toward her 
profession is to give less thought to content and more to method. 
This does not mean that she must disregard the course of study and 
stop teaching the subject matter of her grade. The work must 
continue, but under different conditions and with a different ap- 
proach. The teacher should feel no compulsion to cover a definite 
amount of material within a prescribed period of time, nor should 
she concentrate her effort upon attaining high averages. She should 
be able to dismiss from her mind the petty fears which wee still 
associate with the public school system. | 

What teacher of the conventional school has not worried about 
top sheets or chided a poor penman who could not “do Palmer”? 
What teacher has not become discouraged as she sent report after 
report to her supervisor at a stated hour on an inconvenient day, 
often stopping her lessons to comply with the orders? 

Unfortunately, there is one fear which the teacher cannot combat. 
In many communities the school board has the prerogative of 
‘granting and terminating contracts, and the teacher is thus at the 
mercy of any local member whose background and mentality pre- 
_ vent him from rendering fair decisions. I am reminded of the case 
of a teacher in one of Boston’s suburbs whose year-to-year contract 
so narrowed his personal living habits that he thinks twice before 
expressing a whispered opinion and eyes his neighbors surrepti- 
tiously before ordering a glass of beer. The demoralizing effect of 
his fear of recrimination and possible discharge disqualifies ‘him for 
his duties as a teacher. Yet this man was writing his thesis for a 
Harvard doctorate! What could he say which would both please 
his school board and advance the cause of education? 

The modern school believes that old customs must be abolished 
before new attitudes can be introduced. No person can give his 
best service when beset by fear and intimidation, nor can he serve 
two masters. The aims of genuine education cannot be attained by 
using outmoded methods any more than we could tour the world 
by horse and buggy. The new teacher must tear herself loose from 
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the hundreds of traditional restrictions placed upon her by school 
authorities and those imposed upon her by herself through a mis- 
taken notion of duty. Let us meet this new teacher. 


THE New TEACHER 


We recognize the new teacher by her personality which is ex- 
emplified for her class to imitate. Her clothes are appropriate 
and in good taste. She is cheerful, relaxed, and polite to everyone, 
whether he be principal or delivery boy. She uses good English 
and speaks in a well-modulated voice. She listens much more than 
she talks. She does not dominate the scene and express her opinion 
freely, nor does she assume the role of judge at the slightest provoca- 
tion. Her attitude is one of sharing work, talking over problems, 
and assisting the weak. She lives outside of the classroom and carries 
her gains into it. She travels, meets people, reads, studies, and plays. 
Her world has no limits. She is unprejudiced in her thinking and 
progressive in her profession. She is competent to cope with the 
heavy responsibility her duties and the stress of the times have 
placed upon her. Above all, she loves people, is tolerant of their 
weaknesses, and is an ardent supporter of the democratic ideal. 

The great difference between the teacher of today and of tomor- 
row is in her attitude toward the children. The critic, the police- 
man, and the dictator are giving way to the advisor and friend. Her 
aims are couched in terms of desired behavior, social living, and 
natural learning. She no longer issues orders and speaks haughtily 
when disobeyed. She inspires the class to a greater desire for knowl- 
edge and guides them in the development of their character. The 
atmosphere of the room is not charged with antagonism; there is 
love and affection and a sense of humor, each of which contributes 
its share in establishing a feeling of harmony among the pupils 
toward each other, toward their teacher, and toward the school. 

The teacher sets the pace in all behavior patterns. As she con- 
ducts herself, so will her class. behave. If she is. respectful to the 


children they cannot act otherwise. If she is democratic in her at-. 


titude they, too, will try to emulate her way of meeting every situa- 


_ 
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tion. By demonstrating an interested silence when her pupils speak, 
they will form the same habit. The teacher who, after training her 
class for a reasonable period of time, detects attitudes of which she 
is not proud, usually needs only to observe herself to find out where 
the trouble lies. For children are like monkeys and there is fre- 
quently no person whom they would rather imitate than their 
teacher, whether she behaves with the dignity of Queen Victoria or 
with the vulgarity of a fishwife. 

More will be needed than a quiet manner and a pleasant ap- 
proach. The teacher will have to deal firmly in cases of poor breed- 
ing, an all too prevalent condition. As an example let us consider 
a situation in which a pupil openly accuses another of theft. To 
his outburst, “He stole my pencil and I can prove it,” the teacher 
first insists upon an apology for both his tone and words. Not until 
_ this is forthcoming will the wise teacher make an effort to assist him. 
If he refuses, she takes possession of the pencil, dismisses the sub- 
ject until he has had time to cool off, and then attempts to settle 
the matter amicably. If he apologizes, its ownership is established 
through the arguments advanced by both claimants and witnesses. 
But whatever the circumstances, the altercation remains on' a 
dignified plane. 

A discussion of the teacher’s attitude would not be complete with- 
out some mention of the inconsistencies with which she is faced. 
The ideal that she be polite and cool under all conditions cannot be 
attained except by angels. A teacher is, beyond doubt, a human 
being, subject to the same emotions as other mortals. Since it is not 
unusual to see a mother of two children give vent to exasperation, 
even to the point of using physical violence, what can be expected 
of a teacher with forty-two? 

The new teacher, to spare herself the repetition of an annoyance, 
may be able to control her impulse to anger by forming the habit 
of stopping abruptly whatever is going on at the time. This is 
usually a good prescription to follow. The intense silence in the 
room while all the children sit in their seats thinking of the incident 
which provoked the action will accomplish more than any display 
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of temper. By the time she has fully regained her equilibrium, the 
children will have learned, without one word of rebuke, the effect 
of discord upon the harmony of their home. 


ORIGIN OF ATTITUDES 


The behavior of any group of people or section of the world is a 
direct result of their attitudes. Why do all the members of a group 
happen to agree upon certain patterns of behavior? There are a 
number of causes. Climatic conditions have established customs for 
desert, jungle, and polar regions. Wars have established typical | 
behavior among the civilized peoples of the world. For the most 
part, however, vested interests have created patterns of thinking 
so that their economic status will not be interfered with. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority controversy illustrates this conflict between 
progress for the majority and benefits for the few. In order to protect 
navigation interests, their spokesmen argued that such a govern- 
ment undertaking was not permitted by the Constitution and there- 
fore infringed upon the rights of private industry. What they neg- 
lected to say was that hydroelectric power had not been discovered 
at the time the Constitution was written. They built up in the minds 
of the uninformed the fear that our government was becoming a 
threat to civil liberties. Because of the intricacy of these methods, 
only the student has been able to trace the evolution of public 
opinion. The average person is unaware of how his attitudes have 
come to him. In the case of the T.V.A., radio commentators, the 
newspapers, and liberals everywhere shouted down its opponents, 
thereby building up a counterattitude which resulted in progressive 
legislation. 

Unless the teacher understands this situation, she will not be able 
to teach children properly. There is not space here to elaborate on 
this subject, or even to mention such matters as the superstitions 
which have been handed down from generation to generation from 
time immemorial. We cannot, however, ignore the matter of de- 
structive propaganda, the greatest enemy of mankind. Any nation 
or organization can accomplish any purpose if it is subtle enough. 
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Americans are essentially an unsuspecting people, and they have 
been made the dupes of more agencies of propaganda than any 
other people in the world. Advertisers use billboards, the radio, 
newspapers, and magazines to proclaim the merits of one cigarette 
or one wine over another. Whispering campaigns by managers dis- 
credit union leaders, and vice versa. Candidates for political office 
are defeated by softly spoken opinions of seemingly sincere persons. 
Insidious leaflets pit one race or religion against another. The result 
of all this propaganda is the creation of attitudes which make peo- 
ple work for an agency to destroy each other instead of evil. Out of 
it grow hate, disunity, intolerance, poverty, and war. We find these 
attitudes in every walk of life. Too often they govern the thinking 
of children in the classroom. 


THe PLACE OF ATTITUDES IN THE CLASSROOM 


The public school should provide a perfect setup for the destruc- 
tion of wrong attitudes and the construction of right ones. The 
child’s attitude toward his own work should be our first considera- 
tion. Two requirements must govern the doing of any job: first, the 
members of the group must be willing to assume a fair share of the 
burden; second, every task must be completed. Cultivation of these 
attitudes—equal sharing of the work and perseverance until it is 
finished—is an important part of training for living. Without this 
training the child grows up with habits of laziness and capricious- 
ness, tiring easily, shifting responsibility, and vacillating from one 
activity to another. ; 

The classroom offers also a rare opportunity for the teaching of 
tolerant attitudes. It is a place where rich meets poor, Negro meets 
white, Jew meets Christian, and native American meets foreigner. 
The school is the place to bring together, in spirit if not in reality, 
all hating factions. The school is the place where rackets can be ex- 
posed, propaganda analyzed, and prejudice combated. The teacher 
who is not herself aware of the forces operating in our midst is un- 
prepared to meet this challenge. She will have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the fallacious if she knows the truth. 
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When we speak of the truth we are faced with difficulties. Truth 
does not always have the same name. A person often believes his 
attitudes represent truth because he has lived with them SO long. 
They are the beliefs his family hold, and the people in the society of 
which he is a member. But they are not always true thoughts, kind 
_ opinions, or just beliefs. Convictions are the result of his condition- . 
ing; they may grow out of poverty or wealth, group folkways, super- 
stition, or intensive propaganda. The teacher must strip every state- 
ment of its trimmings, emotional and otherwise, and reduce it to 
indisputable fact. Only then will the truth become recognizable. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD PEOPLE 

Prejudice underlies many undesirable attitudes. A person gen- 
erally clings to every shred of prejudice because it gives him the 
feeling of security and superiority. In order for his attitudes to be 
best, everyone else’s must be worse. Consequently we have racial 
and religious hatreds, contempt for poverty or adversity, and bitter- 
ness toward foreigners. Combined with this prejudice is the fear 
that perhaps the Negro, the Jew, the laborer, or the foreigner will 
take away what rightfully belongs to us. Propaganda agencies tell 
us, over and over again, that one or more of these groups constitute 
a very real threat to our security. The complete lack of truth in this 
propaganda has not prevented a large majority of our people from 
believing that there is justification for their fears. Hundreds of or- 
ganizations in America today are fighting against tolerance, which 
is another way of saying that we have a great number of fighters 
against democracy. That is the real threat to our institutions, the 
basic danger to democracy. 

The teacher must be ready to strike back at all forms of prejudi- 
cial propaganda in her classroom. She must be prepared to teach 
tolerance of attitude in a genuine search for truth. She must en- 
deavor to arouse the emotion of generosity, not only in sharing pos- 
sessions and aiding unfortunates, but also in thinking. The good 
citizen does not say, “I do not violate the laws of my country. I do 
nothing to injure her,” but “I do everything to help my country. I do_ 
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all in my power to further the cause of democracy.” The duty of the 
school is to create new attitudes among the children toward each 
other and toward the goal of the good life. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD PROBLEMS 


Awakening pupils to the existence of social evils is a definite duty 
of democratic education. Right attitudes have not been taught until 
_ the desire is aroused to correct defects in the conduct of public af- 

fairs. The “hands off” policy of the past has, indirectly, prolonged 
bad conditions. Now the school must correct the attitudes of. the 
person who believes that he can do nothing about a social problem 
if it does not concern him personally. The pupil needs to be taught 
that these problems do affect him if they affect any American. He 
_ needs to be taught that if he is a nonworker against evil, if he does 
not participate in an effort to correct defects, he must share the 
blame for their continuance. The skeptic may laugh at the idea of 
_ teaching attitudes of social import in the classroom. But if a teacher 
after careful consideration agrees that it may be accomplished, she 
is the person to whom the training of our future citizens may be 
safely entrusted. 

Teachers will find great allies in the children themselves. By and 
large they are fair and open to reason. She may encounter difficulty, 
however, in sections where home environment has created similar 
prejudices in a majority of the class. For example, the residents of 
_ one locality may believe that poor children are always dirty. It will 
not be easy to convince their sons and daughters that underprivi- 
leged children do not have advantages such as hot water; that they 
must wear cast-off garments; and that they cannot afford fancy ties 
and dainty ribbons. Even in such a case, a minority—perhaps only 
one child—will be kind in judging the less fortunate. This pupil 
should be encouraged to talk freely, secure in the knowledge of the 
teacher's approval. The wise teacher says very little on the subject, 
_ but says the right thing. She must raise the discussion to the level of 
a diagnosis of conditions, instead of permitting uncontrolled expres- 
sions of disgust and intolerance. In time she may even encourage 
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opinions about methods of dealing with the unsanitary environment 
of the underprivileged sections of the community and so start the 
children thinking about the part they will play when they are full- 
fledged citizens of voting age. 

The correction of major problems cannot be assigned to very 
small children. The teacher can only work on their own little preju- 
dices, gradually introducing remedial action for the more deeply 
rooted prejudices as they grow older. High schools and colleges 
could profitably continue these efforts because, by that time, the 
young minds will have matured sufficiently to cope with national 
problems. 

Problem finding and problem solving necessitate an attitude of 
critical thinking. The Pollyanna idea of believing that everything is 
wonderful may have been all right for Pollyanna but it is all wrong 
for democracy. The person who is genuinely desirous of perfecting 
existing evils needs to understand those evils and work to check 
their spread. If the school is to train future citizens, it will have to 
stop offering pupils rose-colored glasses to look through, and let 
them see with their own eyes exactly how things are. Then, perhaps, 
they will have the vision they should have as citizens of a democ- 
racy and the good will they will need as worthy members of the 
human family. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 

If we were to ask children of all ages why they go to school we 
should receive a great variety of answers—habit, compulsion, prep- 
aration to earn a living—rarely would a desire for knowledge be | 
mentioned. This attitude should be changed. Children should want 
to go to school to acquire knowledge for its own sake, not for a scrap 
of paper which denotes time spent in school. 

We may include under the change of feeling toward education an 
attitude of sympathy toward culture, Many of our graduates of edu- 
cational institutions demonstrate not the slightest interest in fine 
music, great works of art, and good literature. Fewer still are those 
who create works of cultural beauty. Training along this line will be 
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begun in the elementary school and continued until the student 


leaves the university. 


METHOpS OF TEACHING ATTITUDES 


The following outline lists a number of suggestions for teaching 
desirable attitudes, some of which have been discussed elsewhere 
in this book. 

1, Attitude toward school problems 
a. Try to improve the cleanliness of school floors by a campaign 


b. 


Cc. 


against chewing gum by means of speeches, posters, plays, 
poems, etc. 3 

Interview teachers and class presidents to discover problems 
in school discipline. 

Form committees to tackle every school problem reported by 
the faculty. 


2. Attitude toward racial problems 


a. 


b. 


Study contributions of racial and religious groups until pupils 
know them too well to hate them. 

Plan festivals showing art, dance, music, and literature of for- 
eign nations and culture groups, so that children will learn to 
enjoy differences. 


. Read biographies of Americans of foreign birth who have con- 


tributed to American progress. 


. Invite parents and guests to talk about the countries of their 


birth. 


. List opportunities for helping to promote tolerance. List forms 


of intolerance. 


. Appoint a committee of parents and teachers in the commu- 


nity consisting of representatives of each racial group, reli- 
gious denomination, industry, labor, and education, to discuss 
the promotion of better relations, the elimination of delin- 
quency, and the establishment of cultural facilities for chil- 
dren after school hours. 


3, Attitude toward social problems 
a. Analyze and discuss propaganda. 
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b. List the defects of our democratic society and discuss ways of 
correcting them. 

c. Find out how each one originated. 

d. Interview members in all fields about matters of controversial 
interest. 

e. Conduct interschool debates on subjects of community in- 

terest. 
. Write letters to the mayor and Congressmen about bills com- 
_ ing up before them. 


Lens) 


ATTITUDE TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


The teacher’s greatest assignment is to establish the democratic 
pattern in her classroom. We know now that democracy cannot be 
taught merely out of books; it has also to be lived every day, every- 
where. It is an emotion which is apparent in facial expression, tone 
of voice, and subconscious behavior. By helping her children to live 
democratically, the teacher is doing as great a job on the home front 
as the soldier who defends his country on the field of battle. 

Since future education in America will be dominated by the dem- 
ocratic ideal, each teacher must seek ways of impressing its practice 
upon the minds of her children. Its spirit must be felt in every act, 
every idea expressed, and every method of work and play employed 
in the classroom. Individual differences of opinion should be 
thrashed out openly so that pupils will be encouraged to analyze 
intolerance and narrow thinking. When the news reports include a- 
story about lynching or rioting, the discussion should close with an 
agreement by the entire class that every man, even the worst crim- 
inal, is entitled to a fair court trial. When a child defends a person’s 
privilege to affiliate with antidemocratic groups on the strength of 
the old argument that this is a free-country, his thinking should be 
directed toward the idea that this will not be a free country until all 
enjoy freedom, and that as long as one group is permitted to attack 
another, we are not living up to the democratic ideal. 

If a child can be convinced of the truth of this argument, he may 
be able to explain it to the members of his family, from whom he 
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teacher may reach misguided Americans who believe they are serv- 
ing their country by exerting pressure upon a group they dislike. It 
is this attitude of mind with which the teacher must contend. To 
promote unemotional, unbiased discussions of the interpretation of 
our Constitution and to train our young people to live according to 
its ideals is an almost superhuman task. Yet the teacher’s power to 
do this is the best weapon with which our government can strike at 
the enemy who seeks to undermine our way of life from within. 

There are countless ways of introducing democratic attitudes into 
the classroom. The most common is the open discussion where every 
group, especially a minority, has ample time to defend its view. Fre- 
quently, during an argument, a pupil will emulate his elders by call- 
ing another child names under stress of emotional excitement—an 
old method of swaying public opinion. It is at such a time that pres- 
sure needs to be brought to bear upon the speaker. He must either 
produce proof with which to discredit his opponent or admit that he, 
himself, has been a victim of undemocratic tendencies. 

Democratic attitudes may also be developed through classroom 
behavior practices. Group conduct often tends to increase selfishness 
by depriving other children in order to further the advantages of a 
particular group. It is not uncommon for a child to object to sharing 
his pastels with members of another group lest they produce a bet- 
ter mural than his. The spirit of competition, either between indi- 
viduals or between groups, must be guided by the idea of moral 
behavior by which minority rights will be protected. For this rea- 
son, reports by the leaders should follow each group activity. This 
method gives sufficient opportunity for the exposure of undemo- 
cratic tactics and the correction of practices which are detrimental 
to the welfare of any minority. After years of classroom exercise, the 
attitude toward genuine democracy will have become habitual and 
the pupil will be ready to carry it into his own life. 

The school’s most urgent challenge at the present time is to cor- 
rect the careless attitude of the general public toward democracy. 
Americans have come to regard its benefits as their natural birth- 
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right. But why should they believe that they will always be free? 
Liberty may be as natural to us as the air we breathe; yet we have 
no guarantee of its continuance. Unless children can be made to ap- 
preciate their freedom with vigor and intensity, we may suddenly 
discover that we no longer possess our freedom. This campaign to 
develop a deep love for our way of life is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility. Her supreme problem is how to encourage active support in- 
stead of passive acceptance. She will find it inspiring to witness the 
unfolding of a weak, thoughtless child into a human being who pos- 
sesses the power to reason things through. 
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Laying the Ground Work 


Democracy wishes to elevate mankind, to teach it to think, to 
set it free. It seeks to remove from culture the stamp of privi- 
lege and disseminate it among the people—in a word, it aims 


at education. 
—THomas MAnn 
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Preparation 


PERIOD OF TRANSITION 

There is widespread belief that methods used in the traditional 
school could be shifted overnight into modern channels merely by 
interjecting a unit of study, by correlating several subjects with the 
topic, and by maintaining a “business-as-usual” policy. But the tran- 
sition is not as simple as that. Between the two systems lies a great 
chasm which cannot be bridged by a superficial compliance with a 
few of the tenets of the new and an otherwise steadfast adherence 
to the old. Besides confusing the child by alternating rigid and re- 
laxed attitudes of behavior, it would spell disaster to thrust new 
techniques of learning upon him before he has been equipped with 
the instruments by which they operate. The change involves an ac- 
tual reversal in the principles of teaching. Furthermore, it cannot 
achieve success unless the teacher is in sympathy with its purposes 
and eager to surmount all obstacles. 

Because she will be dealing with intangible principles of atti- 
tudes, the traditionalist will, at first, experience misgivings as to the 
efficacy of modern methods. Accustomed to rapid progress with con- 
crete proof of her success, she will become irritated by the lack of 
factual knowledge her pupils are now able to recite glibly. Patience 
will be needed throughout the long transition period when the chil- 
dren are practicing new habits of thinking, of behaving, and of 
| working. The teacher will see little that is spectacular and less that 
is phenomenal for many months, but by perseverance she will even- 


tually overcome barriers and will gradually be convinced of the 
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value of the new methods. She will be amazed to find how much her 
children have changed when she compares them with the child who 
comes fresh from a traditional school. She will gain satisfaction from 
the happiness of her charges and her own mounting tranquility. 
That is when she will discover that she has become an ardent sup- 
porter of the new and a stern critic of the school of former days. 

Since the gap between the old and the new methods is great, the 
teacher's preparation in and out of the classroom assumes enormous 
importance. In the classroom she will be obliged to break down old 
customs and create new attitudes in order that members of the class 
may catch the spirit of the program, enjoy their experiences to- 
gether, and establish a new relationship of companionship, relaxa- 
tion, and harmony. Outside of the classroom she will have to set up 
the machinery to make the class run smoothly and efficiently. To ac- 
complish this she must outline her work as if she were entering a 
new profession for the first time. Let us review her preparation out- 
side the classroom. 


CLERICAL WORK 

Much clerical work must be done during the opening days of the 
term thereby reducing to a great extent the possibility of flounder- 
ing. The teacher will also determine the order in which she expects 
to introduce innovations, so that one step will lead logically to an- 
other. With her outline clearly defined, she can proceed as compe- 
tently as the architect with a blueprint of a structure. 

The clerical work consists of the term plan, the program, a weekly 
plan, and an analysis of the pupils’ records. Since the term plan will 
furnish many of the unit study themes, a comprehensive list of all 
new concepts in the work of her grade serves a double purpose. 
With the syllabuses as a basis the teacher organizes all the informa- 
tion in each subject, notes the essential material of the preceding 
grade, and correlates both wherever possible. She then divides the 
work into sections, eliminating the extraneous and simplifying the 
involved. What she finally arrives at is the broad perspective, not 
the specific details. 7 
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TERM PLAN 
The academic portion of a term plan for one of the intermediate 
grades might include such items as: 


Arithmetic 


. Reading and writing numbers of 9 places. 

. Reading and writing decimals of 3 places. 
Multiplication and division of 3-place numbers. 

Long division with divisors of 3 places. 

. Changing fractions to higher and lower denominations. 
. Changing improper fractions to mixed numbers. 

. Finding the lowest common denominator by inspection. 
. Addition and subtraction of decimals. 

. Problems of one and two operations. 

. Graphs using only lines. 


SOMNOAUA WDE 
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Language 
Homonyms Abbreviations Pronunciation Antonyms 


red—read President join joy—sorrow 
steel—steal Governor departure gain—loss 
break—brake United States surprise for—against 
hole—whole Superintendent deserve calm—arouse 
everywhere wise—foolish 
least—most 


Punctuation: Unbroken quotation; hyphen. 

Spelling rule: Doubling the final consonant when adding a syllable 
beginning with a vowel. 

Dictionary study: Alphabetizing lists; syllabication of spelling words. 


Social Studies 
Geography 
1. North America—Physical and political map study. 
2. New York State. 
. Middle Atlantic States. 
. North Atlantic States. 
. South Atlantic States. 
. Climatic differences, industrial development, economic progress. 
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History 
1. Spanish, French, and English explorers. 
2. New Amsterdam colony. 
3. Plymouth, Massachusetts and Rhode Island colonies. 
4, Jamestown, Maryland and Georgia colonies. 


The plan should endeavor to coordinate the material to be taught. 
In the social studies, for example, the New England colonies can be 
coordinated with instruction about the North Atlantic States. Each 
grade will be guided by a section of work so planned that the pupil 
will gradually gain knowledge of all the fundamentals. - 

One of the major difficulties facing the teacher today is the fact 
that not all school systems have as yet revised their courses of study 
to provide for a coordination of subjects. During any transition pe- 
riod evolution of theory is always more rapid than the creation of 
instruments of practice. Throughout her planning, therefore, the 
teacher must make provision for the pupils’ mental progress so that 
none of the foundation for future work is lost. The experienced 
teacher will have no difficulty in recognizing her share in their edu- 
cation. 


WEEKLY PROGRAM 

It has already been noted that the weekly program must neces- 
sarily be a tentative one. Aside from fixed periods which require the 
sharing of rooms (assembly, gymnasium, library, etc.), there can be 
no rigid arrangement of lesson succession. The class is never obliged 
to follow the same routine on the same day each week, nor should 
they be compelled to keep the order of the program if they are 
eager for a particular period. They need no longer wait for a stated 
moment to begin a lesson. Furthermore, they may prolong their 
activity beyond the scheduled time, a privilege so appreciated that 
they usually accelerate other work in order to complete the day’s 
plan. 


PLAN Book 
Planning is the foundation for success in any venture. This is par- 
ticularly true in teaching. To be a good leader, the teacher must 
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have a clearly defined idea of what she hopes to accomplish in a 
given period of time. To discard this portion of her preparation is 
very much like drifting to sea in a sailboat at the mercy of the winds. 
The strong leader is one who can control the direction of his ship, 
using the shortest and safest route to arrive at his destination. No 
one can tell the teacher how much to teach to complete her portion 
of the work. She, and she alone, judges the material on the basis of 
the mentality of her class and reaches a decision concerning the 
amount and the speed of the lessons she is planning. The plan book 
is a personal matter, constructed by each teacher as a weekly or bi- 
weekly project, and is applicable only to her class. It should not con- 
form to a supervisor's ideal nor serve as a model of neatness and 
artistry. It is a work sheet and as such should not be criticized for 
inadequacies. 

Since the plan book is an individual matter, the sample shown 
here—from my own plan book—is merely one pattern out of dozens 
of possibilities. To meet my own needs, I organized my material 
into two sections: the formal, which outlines the tool subjects, the 
techniques of which are treated quite apart from unit study; and the 
informal, which outlines all unit activity. I do not adhere too rigidly 
to either. When a week has drawn to a close without completing the 
schedule, the untaught items are carried over into the next plan. 
The formal outline presented here was prepared for a period when 
the class was not occupied with unit study. 


FORMAL SuBJECT MATTER 

Although the weekly plan book is blocked off into the days of the 
week, there is no necessity for adhering too closely to the sequence 
of work. This is what the formal page might contain. 


Arithmetic — Social Studies 
Mon. Correct test errors New England—study of phys- 
Oral reading nos. P. 63, 110 ical-political map; interpre- 
Written addition P. 112 B3, 4, 7, 9 tation of symbols, bound- 


Problems P. 129 No. 1, P. 106 No. 6 aries, surface features 
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Arithmetic 


Tues. Oral—Roman numerals to L 
Multiplication by 10, 100, 1000 
Written “ P 116 A8, 11, 14; B1, 

2,6 
Problem P. 130 No. 9 

Wed. Oral—division Les. 107 

P.117 “ — by 10, 100, 1000 

Written teach 7000+ 1500 

Problem P. 129 No. 2 


Thurs. Oral—Fractions P. 122, 123 
Reduction and addition 
Written P. 124 Set A 
Problem P. 130 No. 13 (2 opera- 

tions) 


Fri. Test—Oral—6 examples 
Written—5 examples including 2 prob- 
lems (original) 


Reading 


Mon. Group work 
Vocabulary: singe, foreign, inde- 
pendent, equality 


Tues. Silent Reading Lesson 18 


Vocabulary: lumber, machinery, 
comfortable, drowsy 
Wed. Group work 
Vocabulary: beyond, recommend, 


glimpse, contradict, stall, genuine 


Reading 


Thurs. Silent Reading Lesson 40 
Vocabulary: pollen, entrance, 
tassels, guards 
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Social Studies 


Plymouth Colony Settlers— 


reason for coming—first win- 
ter—hardships, Indians— 
Physical features of Massa- 
chusetts 


Industries of New England 


- Manufacturing 
Fishing—Farming 
Quarrying 


Early customs in Massachusetts 
Education, religion 
Intolerance 
Leaders - 


A trip through New England by 


road map (Interpretation of 
symbols) 


Language 


Spelling P. 25 
Word building—planned 
Rule—Doubling final conso- 
nant 


Possessives—Singular and Plu- 
ral—Finding illustrations in 
textbooks 


Composition 
Formal letter requesting ma- 


terial 


Errors to correct 


1. I done it over. 
2. We didn’t do nothing. 
3. One of the children were late. 


4. I didn’t copy off him. 
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Reading Errors to Correct 


5. Edward is bothering David and I. 
Fri. Library reports 6. I went over her house. 
Heidi—Helen 7. Meand Robert has work to do. 
Swiss Family Robinson—John 8. It looks like I’m finished. 
Arabian Nights—Lillian 9. Can I loan the puncher? 


10. Somebody forgot their pencil. 


INFORMAL ACTIVITIES 


During the progress of the unit study, the teacher will wish to 
keep a record of all the activities from the inception of the unit to 
its conclusion. In order to simplify this portion of the clerical work, 
I generally arrange my topics according to groups, under the head- 
ings of reports, construction, and creative writing. This has proved 
helpful because it is comprehensive and operates with the greatest 
economy of time. The items listed in the Unit of Study on page 64 
were not begun and concluded in one week. Many of the notations, 
in fact, were reported to me when the idea was conceived and long 
before the research was under way. An activity cannot be started 
until the children have acquired sufficient information to carry it out. 

The informal page is divided into sections, all reports, activities, 
and creative writing being entered directly opposite the topic. of 
each group. This enables the teacher to see at a glance exactly what 
is going on everywhere in the room. For a short unit of study, last- 
ing two or three weeks, this page is written only once. When the 
unit time extends beyond this period, another page will be written 
as soon as the first has been filled. The teacher will probably be able 
to determine the approximate duration of each unit and allow sufh- 
cient space for the full record. 


DEFICIENCY CARD 


The teacher also prepares to deal with the human element in her 
work. Every pupil has two cumulative records: one for his scholar- 
ship, one for his health. The former usually encompasses a large 
amount of information: scholastic grades, intelligence quotient, 
achievement ratings, personality marks, conduct and subject rating, 
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attendance and lateness, schools attended, etc. The health card in- 
cludes records of vision, teeth, weight, etc., as well as indications of 


UNIT OF STUDY—LET’S GO TO NEW ENGLAND 


Group 


| | | 


| | 
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Arrival of May- 
flower 

Famous leaders 
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Why Boston be- 
came famous 
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present 
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Bus Down East 
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—Natural Life in 
New England 

Play—Hidden 
Treasure at Nan- 
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weaknesses. Each fact tells a significant story and should lighten the 
burden of the teacher who wishes to anticipate difficulties caused by 
personal defects. Armed with the complete history of the child, she 
will focus her attention on those deficiencies in character, health, or 
scholarship which need immediate correction. 

Cumulative records will vary according to the conditions existing 
in the school itself. Where the enrollment is small, as in private 
schools and rural districts, the record of each child’s progress is kept 
in a folder, which grows with the child and includes reports from 
doctors, dentists, psychiatrists, teachers, special tutors, and anyone 
who has had contact with him. Although this type of record is un- 
questionably too burdensome for the teacher of the more usual 
oversized classes, it is important that she institute some form of sys- 
tematic effort to correct defects. In my own teaching I maintain a 
deficiency card for each child. On this card I enter scholarship and 
personality defects after the first report cards have been distributed, 
and health defects after the school nurse, physician, or teacher has 
examined the child. Remedial action is written up briefly, and the 
date of the correction of each defect entered. Experience has taught 
me never to strike out or erase any notation, because the pupil fre- 
quently lapses into his former state after he was believed to be en- 
tirely cured of his fault. A typical deficiency card is shown below. . 


Brown, Richard 1.Q. 110 
Date of Birth 
Grade| Scholarship Personality Health Action 
5 | Reading 11/6| Cooperation 12/2 20 20 |Mother 10/22 
Penmanship | Punctuality Vision 50 40 |Nurse—diet 1/11 
Arithmetic | Self-control Teeth Clinic—teeth 1/7 
Posture 11/23/Became leader 1/9 
Malnutrition 


Sometimes the presence of one defect may account for another, as 
in the case of a girl whose vision had been impaired and whose 
arithmetic was unsatisfactory. As soon as her vision had been cor- 
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rected by glasses her arithmetic began to improve, thus confirming 
my suspicion that she had been unable to see the numbers. Another 
remarkable instance of this type was the case of a boy with three 
serious defects: scholarship, personality, and health. He possessed 
normal intelligence, and yet he had never attained a satisfactory , 
rating in most of his school subjects. A study of his deficiency card 
revealed that he was unable to sleep. That was the point where my 
investigation began and ended. I learned that the child slept in a 
steam-heated, unventilated room most of the year. It required long 
argument before the mother was convinced that fresh air, day and 
night, would not be detrimental to the boy’s health, but the effort 
was worth it. In a few weeks he had passed through a complete 
cycle of rehabilitation in behavior, health, and scholarship. 

Some such method as this brings together all aspects of the indi- 
vidual child, and provides a composite picture which is a great con- 
venience during the teacher’s private conferences with the pupil, in 
interviews with other interested persons, and for evaluation pur- 
poses. The deficiency card is of greater value to the teacher in learn- 
ing to know the child than several statements of his weaknesses scat- 
tered over a number of records. A cumulative record of this sort 
also proves illuminating to psychiatrists, supervisors, and future 
teachers of the child. It calls attention to deficiencies of long stand- 
ing and shows what remedial efforts have failed to benefit the child. 
In a sense, everyone who has had contact with the child thus col- 
laborates in constructing a case history containing a complete analy- 
sis of his development. 

At times the deficiency card can assist the pupil himself in his 
process of self-evaluation. Seeing his defects carefully assembled 
and plainly recorded sometimes startles the stubborn child into a 
realization of his handicaps. The private interview, in which the 
card is used, is a sympathetic conference, with guidance as its key- 
note and specific recommendations as its outcome. This conference 
will defeat its own purpose if the child’s shortcomings are used to 
humiliate and intimidate him, but it will give him new and tangible 
objectives to strive toward if the teacher can convince him, in a 
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friendly manner, of his ability to correct them and of her willingness 
to assist in every feasible way. 


ANECDOTAL RECORD 


Instead of the deficiency card system, which I have found indis- 
pensable, many schools have instituted a plan known as the anec- 
dotal record.* This is usually an account, in essay form, of changes 
observed in the class from time to time. Described in an easy, narra- 
tive style, it covers the social, mental, physical, and personality de- 
velopment. It takes into account specific weaknesses of individuals 
and follows them through by listing comments, remedial steps, and 
recommendations for improvement. It contains notations such as: 
“This morning Leonard expressed an opinion for the first time; he 
did very well.” “Joan was again reported for tardiness. The council 
took away her morning housekeeping duties.” Keeping a record of 
this type is interesting and profitable for teachers of small classes 
but, if attempted with large classes, it would create a burdensome 
amount of additional clerical work. In my own teaching I have 
found the deficiency card preferable because it focuses attention 
upon all defects, provides for a constant check-up on the uncorrected 
faults, and saves the teacher’s valuable time. 


RECORD Book 


The record book will need careful thought if it is to contribute to 
the fair evaluation of a pupil’s development. I have tried several 
methods and have arrived at the following system which, though 
simple, has proved both adequate and workable, comprehensive in 
that it supplies, for the teacher's personal information, a code 
which differentiates between the alarming failure and the border- 
line case. When a child fails in three or four spelling words out of 
twenty, his need is not as urgent as that of the child who failed in 
twelve out of twenty. It is expedient to have a record of those who 
must have prompt remedial action. The number of errors supplies 
this information. 


1 For a detailed discussion of the anecdotal record, see Educational Measure- 
ment and Evaluation by Remmers and Gage. 
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Social 


Read. | Int. | Lang. | Spell. . 
Studies 


Citi:en- 
Self- 
Control 


Social 
Habits 
Habits 
Health 
Habits 
ship 


Work 


xxSSl4/xSISSS v/| 12-8-4 | 5-4-S | /xv/| xx |! 
John Doe |3-6 V/ 2/4/S +/|4/544| SSS |3-2-/S| S4SS |SSS|- 


Symbols represent the following ratings: 
V—outstanding 
S—satisfactory 
x—unsatisfactory 
numbers—errors on basis of 10 or 20 
dots—behavior offenses 


The child’s intelligence quotient should be entered in every rec- 
ord of his scholarship and personality. Thus it becomes a guide in 
an evaluation for report card ratings. When the intelligence is at a 
low level, the pupil cannot reach the same grades as the child with 
a high intelligence; therefore his work may be rated outstanding 
even if his achievement does not approach the desired results. Con- 
versely, the pupil with a high intelligence is marked only satisfac- 
tory when his grades prove that he has not worked to his full capac- 
ity, even though both children had similar results. 

The horizontal lines represent the divisions of the school term into 
report card periods. When monthly report cards are given, there 
will be five spaces; when reports are given twice a term, there will 
be two; and so on. | 

Weakness in personality and character is indicated by entering a 
dot in the appropriate box. These ratings are never displayed pub- 
licly. On the contrary, the pupil is the only other person beside the 
teacher who is aware of the number of his transgressions. The char- 
acter chart, which is explained in Chapter 2, is a record of favorable 
traits, and acts as a balance for the child who is learning, the hard 
way, how to live in a complex society. When marking the report 
cards, the teacher takes into consideration both aspects of the child’s » 
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development and determines his rating accordingly. Fortunately, 
the “bad” boy often goes to great lengths to ingratiate himself in the 
eyes of his classmates. He may construct a bench for group work 
and at the same time disrupt the group at work. His rating is there- 
fore judged by the composite picture of all aspects of his character. 

Although keeping such records has always seemed to me a matter 
of personal expediency, when I was preparing a course in the new 
techniques of teaching I omitted any mention of them. However, 
when one of my friends saw the code I use, she was so delighted 
with its simplicity that she rewrote her entire record book. Like 
most teachers, she had been using a more complex system of record- 
ing marks. I am therefore presenting my own system here, since I 
believe that clerical work should be reduced to a point where it be- 
comes routine and will not consume too much of the teacher’s pre- 
cious time, | 


REMEDIAL CARD 


As the work of the term progresses, the need for the remedial card 
becomes apparent. No teacher of a class of thirty or more can re- 
member which children are weak in any particular skill. She there- 
fore enters their names under the proper heading on the remedial 
card and they receive assistance until their work improves, at which 
time their names are removed from the list. If both sides of the card 
are used there is room for all the skills. 


Fundamentals in Arithmetic 


Oral Reading | Silent Reading 


Add. Sub. Mult. Div. 
Elsie Lois Anne Nathan Albert Flora 
Jane Bob Dora Susan Donald Grace 
Ada Alva Bert Claude John George 
Betty Leo Edna Alice Theodore Muriel 
Jay Fay Jim Frank Vincent Constance 
May Eva : Warren 


Anne 
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‘ Cursive 
Ora Written | Penman- | M anuscript| Spelling Research 
Language | Language are 
ip 
Eileen Peter Percy Teddy Vincent Timothy 
Joseph Walter Oscar Charles Mildred Leonora 
Sarah Mabel Harriet Warren | James 
Ida Doris Eva 


Marlene 


TUTORIAL CARD 


As soon as the diagnostic tests have been completed, I note the 
names of the pupils who have demonstrated superior ability in each 
subject, adding or removing names as occasion warrants and as the 
work of the class progresses. These are the children who can serve 
as tutors when needed. The tutorial card resembles the remedial 
card except that the names are of those who give help instead of 
those who receive it. By using the remedial and tutorial cards to- 
gether, it is a simple matter to make the necessary arrangements for 
assisting periods. 

Many other methods are used to assist retarded pupils. In some 
“classes those in need of special help are isolated from the others in . 
graded groups. Sometimes certain sections of the room are assigned 
to children who fail to show improvement. The remedial card, how- 
ever, has one great advantage in that it does not call attention to 
weaknesses by singling out the pupils who are failures and making 
them feel self-conscious. Since no person in the class sees this card 
except the teacher, a defect remains a private matter for individual 
correction. 

Not long ago I was urged by one of my most energetic leaders to 
post the remedial card on the bulletin board. His theory was that 
such public attention would stimulate the scholastic efforts of the 
unfortunate failures. I permitted the class to discuss the subject, en- 
couraging the deficient children to speak freely. It resulted in one 
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vote in favor, and all others against, the innovation. This convinced 
me of the necessity of keeping this information secret at all times. 


Room EQUIPMENT 


Adequate shelf space for books, cabinets for supplies, tables for 
displays, magazine rack, maps, globe, benches, and art materials are 
necessary for the orderly arrangement of the room and the efficient 
distribution of materials for activities. It will save time to label the 
shelves and compartments to correspond to group designations, so 
that the children will have no difficulty in replacing everything they 
use. This training shifts the responsibility from teacher to pupil and 
cultivates qualities of self-reliance and cooperation. 

The supply cabinet is of inestimable assistance to the active class. 
It should be partitioned so that each group will have its own section. 
In the various compartments every article needed for art, sewing, 
and construction is stored. In this way each group has its own cray- 
ons, compass, ruler, scissors, paint brushes, tacks, pastels, charcoal, 
colored chalk, needles, pins, thimbles, and anything else they may 
happen to need to carry on their activities. Empty candy boxes are 
useful for storing crayons or metal apparatus. Each should be dis- 
tinctly labeled so that there will be no conflict when they have to be 
replaced at short notice. 

The modern classroom also requires tables and movable chairs 
for discussion, group learning, and for art work. One of the tables 
should be round in order that pupils may grow accustomed to the 
idea of discussing problems socially and naturally at such confer- 
ences as class council meetings and leaders’ planning periods. 

Some expense will be incurred, of course, in assembling this elab- 
orate equipment, but it is surprising how many of these articles can 
be reclaimed from discarded furniture and repaired or painted by 
the pupils. Any large city has stores which sell used furniture 
cheaply. Parents are generally eager to cooperate by donating old 
bookcases and stools. Finally, pupils are ingenious when it comes to 
constructing articles for class use if they are given plenty of encour- 
agement. 
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INNOVATIONS 

It is one matter to have an original idea but quite another to fol- 
low it through to its successful completion. Many a good plan is 
ruined by insufficient preparation. The teacher who is about to try 
the new method of teaching for the first time must plan her proce- 
dure carefully; she must be certain of how to begin and of the 
course to follow. After books have been distributed at the opening 
of the term, shall she plunge into the academic lessons or start diag- 
nostic testing? In my opinion this is the precious moment to estab- 
lish the first contact with the class; to direct the pace, the spirit, and 
the relationship. A friendly discussion of vacation pleasures and 
problems, an interchange of opinions on the world situation, a brief 
outline of the work to be covered during the year, or an explanation 
of the new methods to be used—these constitute a social approach 
which will yield profitable returns. There is always a danger of 
thrusting too many schemes upon the children simultaneously. In- 
novations should be introduced so slowly that the children will form 
the habit of doing one step naturally and pleasantly before another 
is begun. 

No teacher can tell another exactly how to proceed. One may pre- 
fer to begin with the academic techniques of research and group 
learning, whereas another may decide to use the time for discussions 
and instruction in behavior practices, thereby enabling the children 
to understand the new spirit of education. At no time during this 
transitional period will grade work stop. The lessons continue at a 
decreased speed to permit the introduction of new ideas but they 
proceed with the same regularity as before. Unless the teacher is 
careful about this, the morale of the class will be lowered because 
the pupils will misinterpret her motives. For this reason the innova- 
tions must be so organized that they will harmonize with familiar 
methods, creating the impression that the changes are but incidental 
to the daily school routine. Then, as the children learn, the number 
of new procedures is increased proportionately until finally the class 
arrives at the point where it can pursue the full course of democratic 
education. 
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I should like to describe my own first attempts at democratizing 
a traditional class. I began with the use of free time, since all mod- 
ern techniques hinge upon a clear understanding of freedom. After 
explaining the meaning of the new freedom they were to be al- . 
lowed, I asked the class if they would enjoy having one period a 
week in which they would be free to follow their own interests. At 
first they were too astonished to answer and asked innumerable 
questions to convince themselves of my good faith. When at last 
they realized that I meant it seriously, they discussed the possibil- 
ities of how to make the most of this time. Each child had a differ- 
ent idea. One boy wanted to use the wall map; another requested 
permission to transplant a geranium; and a third wanted to solve 
puzzles. Those whose suggestions were a sheer waste of time or 
were too noisy did not have our approval. The great day was set for 
the end of the week. No rules were laid down and nothing further 
was said about it. 

However, I was working out my plans. I had already prepared a 
suggestion table on which were books, exhibits, magazines, and pic- 
tures. On a colored sheet of mounting paper I had printed the fol- 
lowing in clear letters: 


WHAT TO DO WITH FREE TIME 
1. Have you read our new books? 
(Look on the top shelf.) 
2. Do you know how the Eskimos live? 
(The National Geographic will tell you.) 
3. Would you like to see some new birds? 
(The booklets and pictures are in the bottom drawer.) 
4, Are you familiar with the composers of our recordings? 
(Look in the envelope labeled “Musicians”. ) 
5. Do you like to look at stamps? 
(The album is in the magazine rack.) 


During the week, the children watched the table with great in- 
terest. When the day arrived there was not one idle pupil in the 
room, nor were my suggestions neglected. Each found something | 
which absorbed him; many shared their pleasure with me. One 
showed me the picture of a bird which nested near his home; an- 
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other asked me when he could hear “March of the Toys.” No one 
believed that half an hour could be so short. There were no prob- 
lems of disorder or disinterest. No time had been wasted. 

Four phases of this innovation are worth noting: First, there was 
a definite goal—learning the use of free time, the first of a series of 
measures designed to teach freedom in the classroom. Second, there 
was a period of orientation to the idea of this new attitude. The chil- 
dren learned that free time did not mean wasted time, but an oppor- 
tunity to follow personal inclinations. Third, careful preparation had 
insured adequate plans to take care of any child who failed to find 
an interest or who became bored before the free period ended. Fi- 
nally, we discussed our activities afterwards. The most enthusiastic 
children told the class how they had spent their time and we evalu- 
ated their activities, drawing conclusions about the most rewarding 
form of diversion. Then and there the innovation became a perma- 
nent practice. 

It is impractical to follow one innovation in attitudes by another 
similar to it. My next lesson, therefore, was the teaching of a new 
technique—the use of the dictionary. In this way, I alternated a les- 
son in attitudes with a lesson in techniques, using the knowledge 
gained in the one to practice the instruction in the other. For ex- 
ample, after the two innovations just described had been estab- 
lished, the class was given a free period on condition that they find 
one new word related to their occupation. This resulted in a com- 
bination of both practices. : 

In planning the teaching of new methods the teacher needs to 
have a definite course of action. She must be sure of what’ she hopes 
to accomplish; she must be equally sure of how she will get the best 
results. Only through careful preparation can she hope to be suc- 
cessful. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 

When the teacher meets a new class, her first responsibility is to 
put it at its ease, establish a friendly atmosphere and begin, on a 
small scale, the practice of democracy in the classroom. These open- | 
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ing weeks will be difficult ones; many mistakes will be made by 
teacher and pupils. Nevertheless, the tempo, the relationship, and 
the attitude toward education will begin, almost immediately, to 
show a marked change. 

Foremost in the work of the first week is the process of getting to 
know the children. Records are of assistance, yet they are often in- 
adequate or incorrect. As early as possible, health and scholarship 
defects must be checked. The teacher who, possessing all the facts, 
approaches the problem child with an open mind, harboring no 
grievance against him, has a better chance of striking up a friend- 
ship than the teacher who is unaware of his weakness. 

The origin of the problem child’s weakness must be located. The 
retarded child sometimes displays bravado to conceal his feeling of 
inferiority. The child with high intelligence may be a discipline case 
because his mind is not being used to its full powers. The under- 
privileged child may be anemic, and the “only” child may never 
have learned to cooperate. 

In the old days the teacher had little time for personal contacts. 
Today she makes great effort to know every individual well enough 
to be able to compensate for differences in mentality, background, 
and personality traits. She seeks to discover aptitudes and uses her 
knowledge as an approach to a better understanding. The child is 
treated as a person. If encouraged in his hobbies, praised in his suc- 
cesses, and assisted in his weaknesses, he becomes a friend who feels 
that he is appreciated. All this is part of the teacher's early responsi- 
bility. She cannot start the term using one tone and abruptly change 
to another. There must be a period of conditioning without which 
new practices cannot be instituted. At the beginning of the year, the 
advantages which accrue from encouraging pupils cannot be over- 
estimated. The teacher, in creating good will among the children, is 
richly compensated by their cooperation in ventures. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


For obtaining information about the home life of each child, the 
questionnaire is a useful device. It reveals facts which help the 
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teacher to locate the cause of problems that may arise later, and this 
assists both teacher and parents when they try to cooperate for the 
improvement of the child’s character, health, and scholastic stand- 
ing. The following form illustrates the tone of such a questionnaire. 
Other queries which the teacher may deem necessary may be added. 


1. Name. 

2. Nickname. 

3. Which name do you prefer? (He may be made happy if he is ad- 
dressed informally.) 

4. How many sisters have you? 

5. How many brothers have you? 

6. Do you quarrel with them? 

7. Do you like school? 

8. Why or why not? 

9. What is your favorite iahae 

10. Which lesson do you like least? 

11. Do you belong to the library? 

12. Do you enjoy reading? 

13. What kind of books do you like best? 

14. Do you play a musical instrument? 

15. Which one do you play? 

16. Can you paint, draw, sing, or dance? 

17. Do you enjoy dramatics? 

18. What is your favorite game? 

19. What are your hobbies? 

20. Have you any pets? 

21. To what kind of radio programs do you listen most? 

22. What time do you get out of bed every morning? 

23. What time do you retire? 

24. How much milk do you drink every day? 

25. Do you eat everything served to you? 

26. Do you like all the vegetables? 

27. Do you help your mother at home? 

28. What would you like to be when you grow up? 


With this information as a guide, the teacher soon knows much 
more about the pupil than the latter suspects. The time will come 
when it will aid her in such matters as discovering talents and apti- 
tudes, for the modest child will confide to paper what he would not 
tell to an adult. . 
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Provision for the pupils’ mental health has never been more than 
superficial. The traditional school did not concern itself with the 
preoccupations of the harassed minds it hoped to reach. The new 
school cannot afford to ignore this phase of the pupils’ development. 
Hither at the beginning of the period of growing acquainted or at 
the conclusion of the physical examination children may be asked 
such questions as, “Do you have any problems which are troubling 
you?” Occasionally children will not reveal themselves to the class 
but request a private conference with the teacher to discuss a bul- 
lying brother or a harsh stepmother. But often they will declare 
their worries openly as in the case of a boy who was afraid of death. 
After a short discussion of the subject during which the class and 
I tried to allay his fears by assuring him that death could not be an 
ugly experience in so beautiful a world, he frankly confessed that 
he lived in terror lest he be reborn in the form of a mosquito! At 
some time in his life an adult had probably teased him about the 
possibility of his reincarnation in a less desirable shape. Being a 
child he could not appreciate the humor and had been brooding 
over it for years. When we made it clear that this could not be the 
case he threw off this needless burden and laughed at his childish 
fears. 

Young children are beset with a great variety of fears. When they 
are permitted to describe them and then hear the reaction of other 
children and a teacher whose opinion they respect, they are able to 
overcome their worries. At any rate, the anguish they suffer later is 
not so intense as during the time when they bear their dread 
secretly. 


New RELATIONSHIPS 


Creating an atmosphere of friendliness in the classroom is a large 
order. The pupils of an average class are subject to the same ani- 
mosities as those found in any large group working together. Under 
the old regime their emotions were controlled through regimenta- 
tion. When the bars are let down the pupils may receive the idea 
that no restrictions are being placed upon them. They may regard 
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their teacher as an “easy mark” and think they are “getting away 
with it.” 

To develop in pupils an attitude of consideration for each other 
and to train them in self-control, the teacher must exert a strong in- 
fluence as she explains each new behavior practice. An interesting 
condition exists in the classroom where the children are learning to 
be free. We find here a combination of freedom and formality, and 
of independence and obedience. We do not throw open the gates 
and permit them to run wild in unknown territory, but permit them 
to explore a little at a time, learning one attitude and practicing one 
behavior pattern before trying another. This freedom with restraint 
guided by their knowledge of what is right will teach them self- 
discipline. Every incident which suggests even the slightest degree 
of malice, every act which indicates unkindness, should be exposed 
and analyzed until a cordial spirit prevails. To illustrate: The 
teacher finds the floor strewn with papers again and again. Finally 
she may ask who is responsible. If one child “tattles,” whether or 
not his accusation is true, the speaker is usually criticized and the 
culprit forgotten. In time each child will be impressed with the wis- 
dom of remaining silent unless the matter concerns him. 

Natural and polite behavior of the children toward one another 
should be established at once. When a pupil addresses his teacher 
instead of replying to the child who has just spoken, she merely says, 
“Why don’t you tell William yourself?” A few reminders and the 
children begin to address each other without waiting for the teacher 
to repeat the remark. 

The habit of listening whenever someone is speaking must be em- 
phasized at the very beginning. This will not be easy since there are 
_ usually many reasons for not listening. Each room may have its 
bores, its stutterers, its children who are self-centered, opinionated, 
and easily vexed; there are always some who will find refuge in a 
more interesting occupation. No. time must be lost in stressing the 
importance of silence with attention to the speaker, since silence 
without attention creates the feeling that mental participation is not 
necessary. Actually, mental participation should be placed high on 
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the list of our aims in education. It is the teacher’s duty to teach the 
children to listen carefully to others, so that they will become 
trained in the habit of hearing every point of view and thus find the 
truth. 

Teaching attentiveness requires that the teacher be observant of 
all the children during class periods. If she should become so en- 
grossed in one child that she withdraws her interest from the rest of 
the pupils, the class will become divided and participation will de- 
crease. During discussions, I always sit or stand where every child 
is clearly in view. My eyes are on the entire class all the time. If one 
sheep should stray from the flock, I am ready with “Let's wait a mo- 
ment until William participates,” or, “How would you answer that, 
William?” It is inadvisable to use severity in dealing with the mis- 
chievous child. The terse command, “Pay attention, William,” or 
“What are you doing over there?” implies disorder and the necessity 
for discipline. Subconsciously William rebels, pays attention for a 
short while, and then relapses as soon as the teacher’s attention has 
been diverted. By being patient, by giving each child the benefit of 
the doubt, and by being a good listener herself, the teacher will 
draw her group, however large, into one compact circle. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Among the first lessons to be learned is self-control. A child un- 
trained in the customs of the modern classroom will misbehave. He 
may take advantage of his newly acquired liberties and leave the 
room three or four times before anyone is aware of what is happen- 
ing. He may interrupt a speaker or laugh at, instead of with, the 
children. To each, there should be a definite, constructive reaction. 
At first, acts of defiance should draw only a pointed comment from 
the teacher. She may remark, “We don't think that’s funny” or 
“Please don’t interrupt when some one is speaking.” She might sug- 
gest that they write their names on the blackboard when leaving the 
‘room and the number of times they use the privilege. 

The child who laughs at another or talks audibly to himself may 
_be ignored at first, but sooner or later he must receive the attention 
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he craves. A study of his previous record will undoubtedly reveal a 
weakness which should be discussed in private when the other chil- 
dren are occupied. Asking him point-blank for the reason for his 
conduct may extract a confession which will suggest an approach 
for the sympathetic correction of his defect. If that should fail and 
the child persists in continuing his antisocial behavior, the class 
should be called upon to decide what action to pursue. I prefer to 
have a child make the accusation; this gives me the right to sit back 
and let the class take over the job of straightening out a difficult 
situation. 

During a recent lesson one of my pupils complained that two boys 
sitting behind her were playing a game, and thereby interfering 
with her ability to concentrate. They readily admitted that they 
were planning a “Truth and Consequence” program for their club 
meeting. A discussion followed in which the boys were permitted 
to explain and defend themselves. The class commented favorably 
and unfavorably. Finally they appealed to me for an opinion before 
reaching a verdict. I knew that if I upheld the side which desired to 
punish the boys, two things might happen: (1) The child who had 
complained would be ostracized for having publicized the incident; 
and (2) I might lose the good will of the culprits. My recommenda- 
tion, therefore, was that the boys prepare a similar program for our 
class on condition that they do so at the proper time. When they ac- 
cepted with alacrity I suggested that one of them change his seat so 
that he would not be tempted again. They cooperated willingly and 
the class was happy with the outcome. Somehow, this situation . 
never happened again. If it had, however, the culprits would have 
received an additional assignment to make up for time lost in class. 


~ CLAssRoOM MANAGEMENT 


During the first week there are many pleasant social activities to 
facilitate class management. The election of class officers, filling em- _ 
ployment vacancies, and an exchange of opinion regarding interior 
decoration will consume most of the time after books have been dis- 
tributed. There will be discussions about a color scheme for the 
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room, the making of needed equipment, obtaining plants, starting a 
library, and so on. (During these conversations the teacher corrects 
errors in English usage, requesting each child to write the proper 
form on the blackboard. The mistakes in the written version are cor- 
rected at the first opportunity, and the original sentence entered in 
the plan book.) The class is taken into the confidence of the teacher 
so that the routine is established very early in the term. 

The beginning of the year is the most feasible time for introduc- 
ing the idea of cooperation in the care of the classroom. Everyone 
should be obligated to assume some responsibility in its manage- 
ment. Frequently a child becomes disgruntled because another vol- 
unteered for the occupation of his choice. The teacher should insist 
that he contribute his share of the work. He should be permitted to 
find something to do which is agreeable to him, even if it consists 
only of keeping closet doors shut. When a child remains uncon- 
cerned in response to the teacher's “Aren't you going to do anything 
for your class?” his friend may invite him to become his assistant. 
In this way every child will learn that he must contribute some of 
his energy in work if he desires the privilege of sharing in the 
pleasures. 

Applying for room positions may be made an activity presenting a 
real-life situation. By listing the vacancies on the blackboard the 
teacher opens an employment agency. Each applicant states his 
qualifications for the position he seeks, thereby assuming full re- 
sponsibility for the work. As each position is filled the advertisement 
is erased. | 


HELP WANTED 


Housekeeper Eraser boy Inspector 

Magazine monitor Paper girl Librarians | 
Gardener Blackboard cleaners Bulletin board monitor 
Timekeeper Book boys Messengers 


In a large class it is advisable to appoint two pupils for each posi- 
tion so that the work will not be neglected during the absence of 
any one monitor. If this plan is not feasible, each officeholder should 
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appoint someone to take over in his absence. The room resembles a 

beehive when all the children are at their posts. Seldom is a duty 

shirked, since it is regarded as a privilege by most of the pupils. 
The duties of these room workers are: 

Housekeeper. Dusts flat surfaces; keeps the room in orderly con- 
dition. 

Magazine Monitor. Arranges magazines and newspapers neatly in 
the rack and on the tables. 

Gardener. Waters the plants; removes them from window sills in 
very cold weather. 

Timekeeper. Terminates each lesson according to the time speci- 
fied by the daily plan. 

Eraser Boy. Cleans the erasers; places them on the board ledge 


before the morning session begins and collects them at the end of - ~ 


the day. 

Paper Girl. Distributes paper to the groups and class. 

Blackboard Cleaners. Erase blackboards after each lesson; wash 
the blackboards at specified times. 

Book Boys. Distribute and collect textbooks for class use. 

Inspector. Examines floors, wardrobe, desks, and cabinets to main- 
tain the orderly appearance of the room. 

Librarians. One writes names of pupils withdrawing books on the 
cards; the other receives incoming books, checking off the names. 
Both arrange books on the shelves when necessary. 

Bulletin Board Monitor. Notices are posted and removed; pictures 
are displayed in an interesting arrangement. 

Messengers. Requests from the office for the distribution of notices 
and messages sent out by the teacher are handled by the class 
and office messengers. 

Positions are generally changed on the first day of each month. 
In order to be perfectly fair about the distribution of the desirable 
tasks, such as those of librarian or messenger, it is advisable to keep - 
a record of the appointments for each job for the entire year. This 
simplifies the decision when two pupils apply for the same position, 
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the one who has never done the work being given preference over 
the one who has. 

Before the first week is over, the class routine should be off to a 
good start. Fire drill directions are practiced and the rules memo- 
rized. The seating arrangement is studied. Children with defects in 
vision or hearing receive front seats; taller children are placed at 
the back of the room. 

Later on the teacher will use other techniques for securing infor- 
mation about her pupils: diagnostic tests in the skills, standardized 
tests whenever obtainable, health examinations, analysis of oral and 
silent reading, and many others. 


PLANNING THE DAy 


In due time the class will enjoy the privilege of planning the day. 
This is a joint undertaking every morning or at the close of the day, 
in which pupils express their wishes and the teacher advises. Re- 
membering the fixed periods, the chairman calls for suggestions and 
the secretary or teacher enters the majority decision on the black- 
board. They plan not only the order of the lessons, but the topic for 
each and the approximate duration. 

The chairman usually begins the planning period with the ques- 
tion, “What shall we do after opening exercises?” Out of the sug- 
gestions offered, a vote is called for and a decision reached ami- 
cably. The children know that certain tool lessons like arithmetic, 
reading, and spelling must be included every day. The chairman 
turns to the teacher and asks what the topic will be in arithmetic. 
The teacher is prepared to tell them the subject of the lesson as well 
as the amount of time necessary. The chairman then continues, 
“What shall we have after arithmetic?” Immediately the hands 
shoot up; one requests unit study, another group reading, another 
arts and crafts, and so on. If a suggestion is a poor one, the teacher 
says so before it is put to a vote. The class should be taught that the 
teacher’s opinion must be given precedence over their own since 
she is better acquainted with their needs. All this time the secretary 
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has been busy writing the decisions on the blackboard. Occasionally 
the teacher may insert a reminder of some obligation—a test, per- 
haps, or correction of English errors—but usually the children are 
competent to decide what they need for improvement in scholarship 
and what they want to gratify their creative and recreational de- 
sires. The day’s plan is not erased from the blackboard until the 
next planning period in order to remind the children to include the 
unfinished portion in their new day. 

When the planning has been completed the outline on the black- 
board may resemble the following: 


9:00 Opening Exercises 

9:30 Arithmetic (long division—Page 97, Les. 114) 
10:15 Unit of Study -(China—research, pooling, reports) 
11:15 Language (correction) 

11:30 Silent Reading (Lesson 32) 
12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Spelling (unit words) 

1:30 Arts and Crafts (Chinese kites, lanterns, masks) 
2:30 Closing Exercises 


or 


9:00 Opening Exercises 

9:30 Creative Writing (National Parks) 
10:15 Group Reading 
10:55 Games 
11:10 Arithmetic (fractions—Page 146, Les. 170) 
12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Assisting 

1:15 Spelling (demons and errors) 
1:45 Science (geysers) 

2:15 Quiz (trips to National Parks) 
2:30 Closing Exercises 


For departmentalized classes, it may be more practical to plan 
for a week than for one day. This would save considerable time at 
the beginning of each period and would establish continuity for a 
particular phase of a social studies lesson or unit of work. 
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New RATING SYSTEM 


Among other innovations of which the children must be informed 
is the new method of marking papers and report cards. When they 
hear for the first time that competition will be frowned upon they 
invariably experience a feeling of relief. This has always been the 
primary cause of distress, even among pupils of high intelligence. 
Competing with their own previous record coincides with their own 
ambitions and acts as an incentive. Papers are graded only to ascer- 
tain weakness, the only rating being the number of errors written on 
the top of every paper. Before the child returns it, he makes the cor- 
rection and enters the number of errors on a subject graph, a device 
to assist him in watching his progress. The attention of the class is 
not called to either perfect or imperfect papers. No child is com- 
mended unless his graph discloses a marked improvement. The new 
school does not subscribe to the theory that lavishing praise on a 
child with superior accomplishments stimulates the backward pupil. 
On the contrary, this actually places a greater strain upon those who 
find learning a struggle. 

The marking system should be so simple that a pupil could mark 
his own report card. One of the precepts of democratic teaching is 
to keep the child informed of his progress every day, not three or 
four times a term. He should be in agreement with the teacher's in- 
terpretation of his work on his report card. He should be familiar 
with the ratings: U (unsatisfactory), I (improvement), S (satis- 
factory ), and O (outstanding ). Pupils’ report card grades are based . 
solely on their achievement in the light of their own intelligence and 
case histories, never as a result of comparison with other children. 
This system of grading will do much toward removing their fear 
and hatred for school. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES 


Among the first obligations of the teacher is that of teaching chil- 
dren how to think. As good a method as can be desired for this is 
the custom of evaluating activities which have been introduced or 
completed. A clear diagnosis and logical criticism of a given activity 
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always shows how it might be improved; we therefore evaluate ev- 
erything that goes on in the classroom. To start the ball rolling the 
teacher may ask such questions as: _ 

Did you enjoy it? Why or why not? 

Did you profit by it? 

What was good about it? 

What was wrong about it? 

How could it have been better? 
The discussion usually closes with a decision about whether the ex- 
perience should be continued or with a suggestion as to how it could 
be more profitable or enjoyable. After sufficient practice in evaluat- 
ing class activities, the children begin to cultivate the habit of 
evaluating everything they do, diagnosing it for causes of failures 
and deciding how to avoid repeating those mistakes in the future. 

From the beginning of the year to the end, the greatest emphasis 
should be placed upon class spirit, for that, in the last analysis, is 
what the child will carry over into his public and private life. He 
must learn to do all in his power to make his class the best in the 
school, to work for the common welfare, and to give enthusiastic 
support to any campaign undertaken by his classmates. At first, 
the teacher will concentrate on the teaching of such traits as loyalty 
and cooperation with pupil officers. These cannot be taught by 
reprimanding nonconformists and punishing offenders, but through 
open discussion and withdrawal of privileges, especially those for 
which preference has been expressed. This is a practical means 
at the teacher’s command if she is to mold the problem children 
democratically. 

Children should be made familiar with such words as loyalty, 
friendship, cooperation, and democracy, so that they may use them 
~when discussing violations of school order. The child who rebels 
at this form of correction is the very child who needs it most. Give 
him ample opportunity to defend his conduct, point out wherein 
he failed in showing class spirit, and a start is made in reshaping 
his character. The entire scheme of self-government rests upon this 
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type of preparation. The child learns what to do and why to do 
it while cultivating a desire to do his share. 

Until such time as the class is ready for unit study, the grade 
work continues. Topics are chosen from the term plan, but methods 
of conducting the lessons are completely modernized. At first the 
class will depend upon discussion and socialized recitation. From 
time to time new techniques of learning are introduced and used in 
daily lessons. There should be no compulsion to teach a definite 
amount each week or to follow the plan in the order originally out- 
lined. On the contrary, if a question should arise concerning any 
part of the term plan, that is the auspicious moment for its discus- 
sion. As a result, the teacher may find that she has skipped all over 
her term outline. To prevent undue repetition, she should check 
each item as it is taught. 

The foregoing pages cover the more important steps in the proc- 
ess of becoming acquainted. In these ways a pleasant relationship 
is established with the emphasis where it belongs—on the attitude 
toward education and toward other members of the community. 
Development is sure to be slow and often painful but the ultimate 
results are well worth the effort. Not the least of these is the happi- 
ness of the children who quickly realize the underlying aims and 
appreciate the good will of the teacher and the friendship of their 
classmates. If the work appears to suffer, the teacher would do well 
to list other gains in behavior, and progress in independent thinking. 
These will compensate for any loss in factual knowledge. If there 
has been even the slightest amount of improvement in qualities of 
character and citizenship, then the teacher may survey the result 
with justifiable pride. 
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Social Learning 


| 


THE SocIAL GRACES 


For decades public school graduates have been casting envious 
glances at their finishing school friends who appear to have ac- 
quired finer accomplishments than they. We who have met both 
realize that in the one we often have “diamonds in the rough”— 
jewels which lack only the polish to make them priceless; in the 
other, we have the personification of the social graces, so thoroughly 
practiced that poise, good manners, and correct attitudes have be- 
come habitual. There seems to be no good reason why public school 
pupils should not also receive the benefit of this instruction at a 
time in their lives when they would find it easy and pleasant to 
learn. | 

Although we can all agree upon this point, the question arises: 
Must this, too, be added to the teacher’s responsibility? The answer 
is an emphatic yes! Of what value is education if a person lacks a 
knowledge of what constitutes acceptable behavior? Why teach the 
child that which he could teach himself by reading a few books, 
- and withhold that which is beyond his reach? No person can know 
how to conduct himself in groups, meet adults, converse, etc., un- 
_ less at some time in his life he is taught acceptable behavior. If he 
is not given this practice in his early life, he may always, through 
no fault of his own, be at a disadvantage. A little instruction in 
grade school could spare him much sorrow in later life. Who has 
not seen adults of great learning violate the social niceties? Ask 
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hiring people and he will tell you that he places behavior high on 
the list. The teaching of social conduct is definitely a part of educa- 
tion—not a major part, but important enough to incorporate into 
our new scheme. 

The schoolroom is often the first social meeting place in the 
average child’s experience. (The motion picture theatres extend no 
social advantages to him and therefore have no value in this train- 
ing.) In most cases, a young child is struck dumb when called upon 
to answer the simplest question in the presence of strangers. Some 
never overcome their timidity beyond the point of briefly answer- 
ing the question and the uninhibited child blunders his way through 
the most intricate situations. We have in the classroom all the ele- 
ments needed for their enlightenment: the meeting place, the large 
gathering, the model of the social graces, and the child who is eager 
to cooperate. The setup is perfect for social instruction. Why not 
use it? | | 

In every classroom there are unlimited possibilities for teaching 
desirable behavior patterns. Greeting a guest, asking favors, passing 
near another person, making small talk, extending thanks for an 
article or for assistance, the formal introduction, telephone eti- 
quette, these are only a few of the lessons which may be taught. 
But they cannot be left to chance; they must be practiced. 

The teacher should demonstrate what she is trying to impart, 
calling the children’s attention to appropriate actions and remarks. 
For example, let us.consider the class which is expecting a visitor. 
The children are instructed to observe and listen to teacher and 
guest from the time of entrance to the moment of parting. They 
speak in low voices but make an effort to keep the conversation 
loud enough for all to hear. Later, volunteers are permitted to 
imitate both teacher and guest. They should be prepared to greet 
the visitor, to offer a chair and a book, to explain the work in prog- 
ress, and to say a pleasant word in parting. The lesson may take 
the form of a game and afford the class genuine happiness as 
they learn a difficult lesson. Yet this lesson is no more intricate than 
outlining the strategy of a battle or memorizing the capitals of the 
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states—information which may be found in hundreds of sources. 
The practice of such matters as how to stand, how to introduce a 
visitor, holding a door, speaking in a low voice, and many other 
niceties, can best be obtained with the help of someone who has 
the knowledge and is willing to impart it. 

The poise acquired through knowledge of how to act and what 
to say can be translated into a child’s living experience much more 
readily than factual information which has no personal application. 
Teachers do not often see the result of their endeavors, although 
interesting proofs of success are occasionally noted. I cannot resist 
the impulse to describe an incident which happened when a friend 
of mine called at the home of one of my pupils in her search for an 
apartment. The child answered the doorbell and a conversation 
similar to the following took place. 


CaLLeR. Good morning. Is mother at home? 

Cuitp. Good morning. No, I’m sorry she’s out. 

Cauier. I'd like some information about your vacant apartment. 

Cuixp. I believe I can help you. Please come in. 

CauLer. Thank you. 

Cuitp. Won't you sit down? 

CaLLer. Thank you. 

Cup. I was just trying to solve this crossword puzzle. 

CaLLER. How are you getting along? 

Cup. I can’t find a six-letter word meaning happy. 

CaLLeR. Let me see it—could it be merry? 

Crip. I thought of that but it only has five letters. 

Cauuer. Of course! I see you know how to use the dictionary. 

Crip. I’ve been using it for months. 

CaLLeR. How old are you? | 

Cup. I’m nine. Oh, I remember—joyous! That was easy. . . . What 
can I tell you about the apartment? 


_ €auver. How large is it? 


CuiLp. Six rooms and two baths. 

Catier. That would be too large for my little family. Five are Unitas 

CuiLp. One room is quite small; it could be used as a store room. 

Caer. Not a bad idea. 

Cuitp. Mother would be glad to show it to you. Would you like to make 
an appointment? 
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Cater. Yes, indeed. Eleven tomorrow morning? 

Cump. That would be all right. I'll tell Mother to expect you. 
Cater. Thank you. And now let me thank you for being so helpful. 
Cuiip. It was a pleasure. I think you would make a lovely neighbor. 
CaLLEeR. Thank you again. Goodby. 

Cup. Goodby—till tomorrow morning. 


Small wonder that my friend was impressed-by the child’s pres- 
ence of mind, poise, and intelligent conversation. But it was no sur- 
prise to me since I knew the pattern she followed: greeting, offering 
chair, description of activity, discussion of business, and pleasant 
parting. She had been able to do this with the ease of an adult 
merely by carrying over into her personal experience what she had 
learned in the classroom. 

The method that is used determines the degree of success at- 
tained in teaching the social graces. A teacher may, in her very 
tone, antagonize the child she is molding. “Say ‘Please’ when you 
ask for something,” “Address your teacher by name when you speak 
to her”’—such caustic commands have a disagreeable flavor to the 
average child. The subtle approach of praising those who have 
already learned these little expressions proves more effective. A 
gentle reminder such as “Don’t forget to thank Richard for the 
pencil” would not be resented. This kind of instruction should be 
given casually, as if the child knows but forgot. Gradually, the con- 
scious thought of correct behavior will yield to habit and they will 
possess manners which will be comparable with the best the finish- 
ing school produces. 


Group BEHAVIOR 


By far the best means of teaching social behavior is through group 
collaboration. There is no limit to the number and types of groups 
which may be formed in a class as long as the purpose of the group 
is profitable. If well organized, the children will have, in addition 
to their lessons, the practice of meeting situations which are bound 
to occur in the course of their lives. The teacher should plan her 
organization in such a way that the pupils will not waste time 
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_ fumbling with the mechanics of the operation, such as happens 
when two children disagree upon the method of working, or the 
who, when, and where of their collaboration. They must know 
exactly where they will meet, how to proceed, and what their duties 
and privileges are. It is their ability to understand what is expected 
of them which determines whether the group will be a failure or 
a success. 

The teacher has unlimited latitude in organizing her groups; 
there are no rules to follow nor authority to obey. Although it is 
advisable that each group should have a leader, the officers and 
their duties will vary according to the aim of the group. Further- 
more, the composition of the groups is continued just as long as 
the teamwork of its members is maintained. I generally make 
changes after the distribution of report cards in the case of lesson 
groups, and monthly for routine groups. Each unit of study always 
calls for new groups arranged according to preferences for partic- 
ular topics. 

In order to illustrate the operation of both the simple and more 
complex forms of group learning I shall use some of my own 
groups: a hygiene committee, an oral reading group, and a unit 
activity group. All of my groups were developed from original 
ideas and will serve until experimentation yields better methods. 
There can be no prescribed pattern for the organization of groups. 


A RovuTINE GrRouP 

The simplest of all groups are those which deal with routine 
activities such as hygiene inspection. This committee consists of a 
leader, otherwise known as health counselor, and five or six mem- 
bers. The leader is responsible for the cleanliness and general ap- 
pearance of every child in his group. He notes whether each has 
remembered his handkerchief, has removed his rubbers, wears a 
tie, or has polished his eyeglasses and cleaned his nails. On his 
card he records cases of neglect. Wherever possible, he assists his 
group in such ways as in cleaning their glasses, or by supplying a 
tie temporarily or a sheet of cleansing tissue. His report is presented 
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to the teacher once a week. He tries to be fair in his rating, but 
may overlook weaknesses in his anxiety to create a good impression 
for his group. 

Occasionally a leader uses poor judgment. In a case of undue 
severity the teacher privately explains that certain members have 
no conveniences for bathing, or that a motherless child is unable 
to care for himself properly. Just as often we find a leader who is 
too lenient. In this case the reason for his failure to make an ac- 
curate report is ascertained. He may have neglected his duty that 
day or he may be shielding his friend. Such behavior is contrary 
to the purpose of his position and he is promptly removed from 
office. 

This routine inspection relieves the teacher of a considerable part 
of the hygiene work, freeing her for the more essential examination, 
such as evidences of disease, general debility, or nervous disorder. 
She scans the class for a rash, a bandage, a sniffle, or a cough. She 
spends a few minutes in following up defects which remain uncor- 
rected through obstinacy. | 

To facilitate morning inspection, the leaders use the following 
code for the marking of defects. There are eight items, the first 
letter of each representing the defect. 


C—Combed hair H—Handkerchief 
E—Ears N—Nails 
F—Face and neck R—Rubbers 
G—Glasses : S—Shoes 


On the card appears the name of each member, next to which the 
leader enters the letter of his defect. The counselor is instructed to 
excuse a weakness if it is corrected before the afternoon session 
begins. In this way the pupils have ample time to clear their records, 
which is equivalent to giving the matter their attention, thus ac- 
complishing the purpose of inspection. 

The teacher should provide the leader with some device to 
stimulate the cooperation of the members in such matters as per- 
sonal hygiene. For young children I use a little red, white, and 
blue ribbon tied to a small safety pin. For older children a chart 
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which registers the perfect results of each group by means of a 
block graph on ruled paper creates a desire to win simple rewards 
such as a free period or the privilege of attending an assembly of. © 
older children. Each day the leader of a perfect group colors an- 
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other box in his column. In this type of grouping they are called ~ 


by the name of their particular color, as the blues, the violets, or 
the greens. 


A Work Group 


In the oral reading group there is a position of responsibility for 
almost every member of the group, and there is greater contact — 
between members because they must work together and show prog- 
ress. The composition of my group is as follows: 

Leader—a dependable pupil 
Secretary—assistant to leader 

Dictionary Monitor—in charge of vocabulary 
Bench Monitor—fetches benches 

Book Monitor—fetches textbooks 

A good method of instructing leaders in their duties is for the 
teacher to act as leader during several class lessons before the 
groups are formed, allowing all the children to participate instead 
of just a group of five or six. I appoint one pupil to be temporary 


secretary and another to take charge of the dictionary, and instruct _ 
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all of them to pay close attention so that they may be able to act 
as leaders later in their own circles. Children who have confidence 
in their ability to conduct volunteer their services as group leaders 
when the demonstration is over. 

In splitting up the class into groups I am always careful to avoid 
poor combinations of pupils. Good friends should be separated, at 
least at first. Each group should consist of readers of different levels, 
not all bright or all dull pupils. Two “problem” children should not 
be in the same section, nor should groups sit too close to each other 
in the classroom so that voices from nearby groups can be heard. 
_ At the first meeting the members volunteer for the various duties. 
After they have selected their book, the children decide what story 
they will read, a majority vote determining it. The leader prepares 
this story at home so that he can anticipate difficulties and assist 
the poorer scholars. ! 

At the next meeting the officers. of each group go into action. 
One distributes the hooks, another obtains a large dictionary from 
the reference bookcase, and a third places the benches in a circle; 
the secretary calls the roll, acts as substitute when the leader is 
called away, and appoints others to replace absent officers. The 
leader sits where he can see every member. Children, wishing to 
speak, signal and wait for recognition. They speak in low voices, 
yet clearly enough to be heard by the group without strain. If one 
stumbles in his reading, others volunteer assistance, both with pro- 
nunciation and with the interpretation of dictionary definitions. 
The secretary keeps a list of all words and definitions looked up by 
the members of the group. 

The leader calls for a discussion of the child’s reading and records 
the reactions of the group on a card. He always seeks suggestions 
for improvement, so that the child will know his weaknesses. The 
spirit is one of helpfulness and encouragement, never of destructive 
criticism. One soon discovers which children are unable to work 
harmoniously with others. How to deal with these individuals is 
discussed later, in the chapter on discipline. 

At a signal from the timekeeper all reading stops. As textbooks, 
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dictionaries, and benches are being quietly replaced, each secretary 
writes the day's new words on the blackboard. Meanwhile, the 
pupil who has had difficulty with one of these words reports to the 
teacher, points out the word in his book, pronounces it, and gives a 
simple definition. After the members of the groups have returned 
to their seats, the same child teaches the new word to the entire 
class. (The pedagogical aspects of this reading lesson will be dis- 
cussed at length in the chapter on reading.) The leader stands by, 
ready to assist again should it be necessary, drilling the class on 
the word and making sure its meaning is clear. Children are usually 
quite competent in the role of leader if they have had. sufficient 
opportunity to observe the methods of the teacher. 

The last step in group reading is the report of the leader. He 
describes progress and cites cases of improvement or of lack of 
cooperation. One leader may announce that he wishes to warn a 
member who was guilty of bad conduct. This would mean that he 
will be “traded” into another group if he repeats his offense. Some- 
times a leader announces that a member has been “graduated” into 
the free group. This would mean that he has done so well that he 
now has the privilege of reading independently. These “free” pupils 
frequently coach deficient ones. Reports of commendation act as an 
incentive to the poor workers, encouraging them toward greater 
effort in correcting their faults. 


A Unir Acriviry Group 


The unit activity group has the most complex organization in that 
it takes into consideration personal interests and aptitudes. When 
the work begins, the members are selected on the basis of mutual 
interest in some particular topic. In addition, the teacher seeks to 
regulate its membership so that leadership for every form of ac- 
tivity will be provided for within the group. In other words, each 
group should be comprised of at least one pupil who could direct 
the art work, one who could direct creative music, one who is in- 
clined toward mechanical pursuits, one who can sew, one who can 
write creatively, one who can typewrite, etc. It is true that the 
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average class of pupils does not boast large numbers of talented 
children. But in most classes there will be five or six who are in- 
terested in each of the creative arts. When the teacher furnishes op- 
portunities for their leadership, she not only strengthens their 
aptitudes, but she also gives the other members of the group the 
benefit of guidance from a person who has ability in, and a sympa- 
thetic approach toward, that form of expression. Furthermore, she 
is sure of eager cooperation within the group, because the leader, 
in his anxiety to make his portion of the work a success, supervises, 
assists, and encourages the less capable pupils. 

The unit activity group meets many times during the week. For 
each period the leader in charge of the present activity has control, 
so that the same group is supervised by different persons for the 
various subjects. The leader-in-chief manages the social studies 
work (research, pooling, and reporting), appointing his own secre- 
tary, book monitor, etc., for his own meetings. The art leader man- 
ages the art work, appointing members to assist him in the distribu- 
tion of supplies. Each subject leader assumes charge of his depart- 
ment, referring all questions and disputes to the leader-in-chief. 
The work of this group is described in greater detail in the section 
on the unit. 

As soon as the children begin to realize that personal aptitudes 
such as handicraft, typewriting, art, music, etc., will increase their 
popularity in the group, placing them, perhaps, in the coveted 
position of leader, they voluntarily develop their abilities and in- 
terests. Even children who at first seem timid about admitting skills 
and assuming responsibility later come forward and take their 
proper places in the group. In this way the modern school, instead 
of forming habits of followership as the traditional school does, 
develops traits of leadership wherever the possibilities for it exist. 


OTHER GROUPS 

Many other types of groups may be formed. In lessons based on 
the skills or the arts, children always enjoy and benefit from a joint 
undertaking. The basic purpose is cooperation for class improve- 
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ment. This is where the present method differs from the old. In the 
old-time school the pupil covered his paper to prevent his neigh- 
bor from. receiving assistance, because it was to his advantage to 
receive a higher rating than the others. This rivalry developed 
selfishness and a feeling of superiority. Where would the world 
be today if the science of medicine, for example, did likewise? The 
news of a discovery in Sweden is cabled at once to the four corners 
of the earth. Congratulations pour in, the world benefits, and hu- 
manity progresses. Suppose the scientist had kept his discovery 
secret? He might witness an epidemic which his secret could easily 
have prevented. By training children to help and give whatever they 
have, be it mental or physical strength, we inculcate a desire to 
share in the progress of civilization. 

Social learning is constantly taking place in small or large groups 
and as a class. Discussions bring forth new ideas, demonstrations 
introduce new skills, and conferences develop new techniques. No 
set rule can be prescribed for the extension of social learning, nor 
will one device be suitable for all situations. Ingenuity, and often a 
spontaneous remark, are the sources from which we draw ideas for 
socializing the pupils in the process of educating them. 


TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 


It is often said that leaders are born, but the modern school can 
certainly make them. All leadership requires is the right kind of 
training. Here again a class lesson conducted by the teacher can 
teach the duties and responsibilities. of a leader. She advises the 
children to observe what she does and at the end of the lesson asks 
the children to list the points they noted. 

The social behavior of a leader determines his ability to control 
his group. If he insists upon the respect of all the members toward 
him and toward each other, he has won half the battle. He cautions 
them against speaking without being recognized first. He shows no 
favoritism. He is willing to listen to suggestions even if he is con- 
vinced that his own way is better. He puts debatable questions to 
a vote. He uses the expression, “Please cooperate,” to all who behave 
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in an antisocial manner. But, most important of all, he is polite and 
friendly to all his group members whether or not they contribute 
anything of merit. 

One quality is essential to nt leader—he must be willing to ex- 
pend unlimited energy before, during, and after each meeting. The 
lazy person never becomes a real leader. He may be pushed into 
a position of leadership, but he never rises of his own volition. 
The amount of work involved in the direction of any organization, 
even a small one, is too much for the person who is unwilling to 
exert himself. Moreover, the leader must continually search for 
new and original ideas to present to his group. His desire to co- 
operate with them, coupled with sincerity of purpose and an open- 
minded attitude, make a perfect combination for leadership. 

One of the leader's first duties will be to arrange for the keeping 
of group records. Using the teacher's original card as a model, he 
copies all items of interest to his work on a card for his own group, 
and enters the names of his group. Although this task is primarily 
for the purpose of increasing the leader's sense of responsibility, it 
also relieves the teacher of routine, time-consuming burdens during 
organization changes. 


ORIENTATION DISCUSSION 


The discussion which precedes every activity is one of the best 
socializing mediums. It would be unreasonable to expect the chil- 
dren to begin work before the subject has been “warmed up” in 
their minds. During this period the work is planned, bothersome 
questions are answered, efforts are aroused, interest is renewed, 
and vaguenesses are cleared. Class discussions may be followed by 
group discussions for thrashing out matters which affect only one 
group or committee. Some teachers believe they can arrive at the 
same result without these orientation periods. But if you eliminate 
discussion you return to the individualized form of education where 
each child struggles alone, making mistakes which seem right to 
him. The discussions are the helping hand that brings assurance 
to learners. 
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The following conversation shows how, by means of an informal 
discussion, an assembly program was planned as a culmination of 
unit activity. (The teacher may appoint a chairman to conduct the 
discussion or, if time is limited, she may act as chairman. Everyone 
participates in this period of classroom preparation. ) 


TEACHER. Meeting will please come to order. Yesterday we decided to 
give an entertainment in the assembly. We must consider first the topic 
of the program. 

Puri 1. I'd like the subject to be “How the Colonists Won Their 
Independence.” | 

Pupit 2. Would you want the real battles, Henry? 

Purit 1. Not the actual fighting. Just the results. 

Purit 3. Couldn’t we do something easier? “Life of the Pilgrims” or 
“How Ben Franklin Became Famous’? 

Purit 4. We could have something about the growth of the United 
States. 

Pupit 5. That’s good—we’d call it “From Thirteen Colonies to Forty- 
eight States.” 

Purit 6. I think that topic is too broad. It would take a year to tell 
that eae 

TEACHER. I agree with you. Let’s find one factor which started. our 
country on the road to greatness. 

Purit 7. I think it became great because of the form of government 
we have. 

Puri 8. Yes, we ought to have something about how our government 
got started. 

Purit 9. The Declaration of Independence? 

Purm 10. The Constitution? 

Puri. 11. Maybe some of the amendments could be acted out. 

Puri. 12. We could plan scenes that show why they passed each 
amendment. 

Puri 13. That would take too long. 

TEACHER. Why not select some of the first ten known as the “Bill of 
Rights’? Let’s glance at them. | 


The children read the Bill of Rights silently. At a signal the discus- 


sion was resumed. 


TEACHER. How many are in favor of using the Bill of Rights for our 
program? 
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The majority signified approval. The class voted upon the six 
amendments which offered the greatest dramatic possibilities. Then 
groups for each were organized. 


Tracuer. Who wishes to volunteer for Group One—Freedom of the 
Press? Eight? We have two too many. Which of you has a second 
choice? 

Purm 15. Ill take Article 3 instead. 

TeacHerR. Why Number Three, William? 

Puri 15. I can imagine what would happen if soldiers were quartered 
at my house. They always make me sleep on a cot when we have 
company. 

TEACHER. I’m sure the colonists had greater discomforts than that, 
William. See how many you can find. Will someone else join another 
group? 

Puri 16. Ill take “Trial by Jury.” 

TEACHER. Why, Susan? 

Puri. 16. The Nazis don’t give a fair trial. We could act it out and 
show how cruel their government is. 

TEACHER. Isn’t the play supposed to be about our country? 

Puri 16. Oh, I forgot. We could make up a scene. 

Puri. 17. Maybe we could find a true story. 


At the end of the discussion every child had joined a group to 
study the topic which interested him. This was accomplished by 
shifting some to their second choices to make room for those who 
had not found a place in any group. The second meeting was used 
for the election of group leaders or chairmen and the selection of 
subtopics. The succeeding meetings were spent in research, writing, 
reading their scripts to other members of their own groups, pooling 
the best ideas, and rewriting and assigning parts. When a group 
finished, they announced their readiness to perform their scene for 
the class. This gave them their first opportunity to display their 
creative efforts and to receive advice and constructive criticism 
from the audience. When all groups reached this stage, the program 
chairman wrote the prologue which put the finishing touches on 
the performance. 

The teacher's part in this undertaking is an interesting one. Dur- 
ing the preliminary discussion, after introducing the subject, she 
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does not speak until she sees that the pupils are floundering. To 
assist them she simplifies the problem by saying, “Let’s find one 
factor which started our country on the road to becoming great.” 
The class is now headed in the right direction. The teacher clinches 
the solution by directing the pupils’ attention to the factor which 
probably had the greatest influence on our development—the Bill 
of Rights. | 

The teacher supervises the selection of topics and the organiza- 
tion of the groups. This facilitates the work at the beginning when 
the children need expert leadership. Furthermore, she guides their 
research into proper channels by such remarks as “I’m sure the 
colonists had greater discomforts” and prevents confusion of 
thought by cautioning them not to interject Nazi tyranny into 
American history. From time to time she questions their ideas, 
stimulating their creativeness and encouraging clear thinking, as 
in the case of William, who suddenly decided to join the group 
working on Article Three because his own experience in sleeping 
on a cot enabled him to project himself into the picture. During 
the writing and later at the first reading, the teacher becomes ad- 
visor and critic, bridging gaps in the continuity of the work and 
thereby assuring unity in the outcome. 


OPENING EXERCISES 


Happiness in school is another means of socialization. In looking 
back over our own school days, the happy moments shine brightly 
out of the dim memories. Opening and closing exercises at the be- 
ginning and end of the day help to create a feeling of solidarity 
in school pleasures, which in turn produces happiness, unity, and 
- an eagerness to participate. These exercises follow a pattern, yet 
vary from day to day. The teacher may use all or part of the plan, 
depending upon her time schedule. All items should be carefully 
practiced before they are combined into formal periods. 

There is more formality in the opening than in the closing exer- 
cises. A chairman, who conducts for a full week, gives the signal for 
the pledge to the flag, and the program continues about as follows: 
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. Patriotic song—by class 

. Reading—Selection from ethical readings—prose or poetry 
Hymn—by class 

. Speaker—Subject: Character Training 
Music—Recording or solo by a pupil 

. News reports—by committee 

Log—Two or three pupils 

. Sharing experiences—Volunteers 

. Announcements—Children or teacher 

. Planning work of the day—Children and teacher 
. Comments—Teacher and pupil evaluation 


HP SOOMDNAMIA PDE 
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Opening exercises are usually rather solemn, and no interruptions 
are allowed. The children and teacher generally make notes of 
suggestions for discussion at its conclusion. Each pupil performs 
after a short introduction by the chairman. This is the opportunity 
the teacher is seeking. Here are performances of all kinds—reading, 
speaking, and singing; here is an audience situation which can be 
utilized to teach the art of respectful listening. Pupils enjoy sharing 
their experiences, relating interesting incidents, and giving gifts to 
others. They learn to exercise judgment in planning their day: an 
active period, then a quiet one; a manual lesson, then a mental 
one. They hear and create music. They follow world events with 
the enthusiastic interest of an armchair strategist. All this is crowded 
into a half hour—a time set aside to participate in the joy of living 
together in harmony. 

The speaker for the character training period of the program is 
a volunteer, and he is permitted several weeks’ time to prepare for 
the occasion. From a chart of character-building topics, he selects 
his subject and beside it writes his name and the date of his ap- 
pearance. He studies the dictionary definition of the quality he 
has chosen, and discusses it with his friends, his parents, and his 
teacher, and seeks a story to illustrate the point of his talk. The 
results of his research are then incorporated into his speech accord- 
ing to the plan suggested in Chapter VIII, Language Activities. 
Some of the subjects on my chart are as follows: 
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Cooperation. Perseverance 
Kindness Initiative 
Generosity Respect 
Friendship Peace 
Appreciation of art, nature, Biography of any great per- 
music son 
Democracy 


The announcements near the close of the opening exercises con- 
sist of brief reminders for group affairs, commendation to the class 
or to individuals for accomplishments outside the classroom, 
changes in routine, etc. The announcer is limited to a few sentences 
and is encouraged to speak clearly and rapidly; otherwise the open- 
ing exercises will be prolonged far beyond the allotted time. 


CLOSING EXERCISES 


Closing exercises are informal and personal. The children give 
performances of their creative efforts: songs, poems, stories, plays, 
dances, even games and handicraft. It is a period of sharing the 
experiences which they have shaped out of their own ingenuity 
and originality. The teacher also participates, conducting a poem 
in choric speech, reading to them from the classics, or playing a 
recording from musical literature. Most of the material for closing 
exercises grows out of unit study, but the pupils are not confined 
within its limits. The conditions for their participation are broad 
enough to include all the children and every subject. Those with 
inventive minds will offer material demonstrating their skills; those 
who are not talented will present material found through research 
which appealed to them for its beauty, humor, or unit interest. 

Whenever a child contributes something of his own creative ex- 
pression, recognition of his effort and ability must be lavish. Noth- 
ing will provide greater incentive than unstinted applause. The 
danger, however, lies in the possibility of plagiarism. Sometimes, 
when a performance seems too good to be true, I ask, “Did you 
write all of it or only part?” This generally produces an explanation © 
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of its origin. If the child is guilty, he should be taught how to give 
the author full credit. 


TUTORING 


Another method of encouraging friendliness is assisting retarded 
children. When a teacher finds several pupils who are accomplished 
in a subject she instructs them in the best methods of helping others. 
A tutor in arithmetic may be a pupil in spelling, and thus it is 
often feasible to pair them into couples who can be mutually help- 
ful. The tutors check homework and test errors, trying to locate the 
source of trouble. They watch their pupils work in order to plan 
helpful drills. They ask such questions as “What bothers you?” and 
prepare similar lessons for additional practice. Finally, they correct 
the child’s workbook, which contains all daily and test mistakes. 
Tutors’ and pupils’ reports are based on what they have achieved 
or upon character traits such as cooperation, effort, kindness, etc. 
They may either praise or blame. . 

One of my pupils once gave a moving testimony about her tutor, 
relating that she had never understood long division, although 
many, including her parents and teachers, had tried to teach her. 
But the little tutor had found her trouble and now she was doing 
outstanding work. At once the boy was in demand as a long division 
expert. Reports of an opposite nature tell of severity or laxity, of 
wasting time or of unconcern. These problems may be met by 
watching the children unobserved, and then appealing to their 
better natures by a little private conversation. In these assisting 
periods many of the traits of character to be curbed or developed 
are revealed. Selfishness, sympathy, jealousy, consideration, co- 
operation, and mental and physical cruelty—these are some of the 
qualities which the teacher observes with an eagle eye, for is not 
the building of character more important than learning fractions? 

I always keep a list of pupils who do good work in the tools of 
learning. Whenever a child falls below average in any subject I 
refer to this tutorial card and invite one of them to assist the child. 
Incidentally, the children consider it a great honor to become a 
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tutor, and this is an incentive as well as a reward for great effort. 

Once I received a pathetic little note which read in part: “T 
always failed in my lessons and had to be tooted. Now I’m smart. 
When can I start tooting somebody?” 


CLuBS 

Social learning may take many forms. For groups of alert children 
two periods a week can be devoted profitably to special interest 
groupings, or clubs, for either pleasure or work. Certain difficulties 
arise when several varieties of clubs are functioning simultaneously, 
as the teacher will usually learn from sad experience. First, there 
is the problem of choosing a type of club which will give the chil- 
dren both pleasure and some educational benefit (they, may re- 
quest card clubs more often than they do literary societies). To 
deny them what they wish and steer them into making a more 
cultural selection is truly a delicate matter. If a child with a hobby 
is willing to teach it to others, the problem is solved. Otherwise, the 
teacher will need all her ingenuity to arrive at a satisfactory deci- 
sion. 

The second difficulty comes after the children have exhausted 
their ideas for new clubs. The teacher, therefore, will be obliged - 
to make suggestions, and the children who are not yet enrolled in 
any club will vote on them. But discretion is needed here, since it 
is not feasible to permit groups which require much physical ac- 
tivity to meet at the same periods when cultural or artistic groups 
are in session; the noisy club interferes with the program of the 
mental groups. Therefore, meetings will be arranged on one day 
for such clubs as literary, dramatic, poetry, and stamp-collecting, 

and on another day for clay modeling, handicraft, airplane con- 
~ struction, games, etc. The purpose of these clubs is pleasure, and 
the teacher therefore cannot insist on a group remaining quiet, 
‘thus denying its members the privileges which the word “club” 
implies. By having two meetings weekly, the mental and physical 
groups can be separated, and the members of the physical clubs 
can be used as audience for the mental clubs, and vice versa. 
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The teacher joins each club for its first and second meetings to be 
sure that it operates democratically. At the first one, officers are 
elected. The children decide what procedure they wish to follow, 
and the meeting is adjourned when all have a clear idea of what 
they want to do. At the second meeting the “order of business” is 
established: reading of the minutes, committee reports, unfinished 
business, contributions of new material, proposals of new members, 
and plans for the next meeting. The children should follow parlia- 
mentary procedure and become familiar with its terminology at the 
start. Their accomplishments may lead to culminations or perform- 
ances of interest to the entire class. These periods encourage in- 
itiative and teach interests which may develop into lasting hobbies. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


When a meeting is conducted by parliamentary rules, the order 
of events is about as follows: 
1. The meeting will please come to order. 
2. The secretary will now read the minutes of our last meeting. 
3. Are there any corrections or additions? If not, the minutes stand 
approved. 
. Now welll have reports'of the committees. 
5. Was there any old business which was not settled at the last 
~ meeting? 


a 


6. We're ready for new business. (New proposals, new motions, 
new members aré voted on for adoption by the club. ) 
7. Will someone make a motion to adjourn? All in favor say “aye.” 

All opposed? 

8. The meeting is adjourned. 

When a member is recognized by the chair he stands and ad- 
dresses the chairman. If the speaker has a proposal to make, the 
chairman says to him, “Do you want to put that in the form of a 
motion?” The member then begins his proposal “I move thatincus 
The chairman announces, “There is a motion on the floor that . . 
Does anyone second the motion?” If someone does and the pro- 
posal concerns something that is debatable, the chairman calls for 
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discussion. When the discussion seems finished, he calls for a vote 
on the motion (as in 7, above). He counts the votes on each side 
and announces, “The motion is carried (or defeated ).” 

The contributions of members come under the head of “new. 
business.” In:a stamp club the interesting facts about each stamp 
are reported as the members examine it. In a poetry club the mem- 
bers read or recite original poems or poetry of their own choosing 
and the club discusses them. The rule that each speaker must be 
recognized by the chairman should always be observed. 


CHORAL GROUP 


Singing in unison is one of the strongest of social forces. It has 
been used by peoples of all civilizations and all nationalities. It has 
cemented friendships in small and large groups, and has been used 
effectively by all kinds of organizations at community gatherings 
and patriotic rallies. Group singing has the same values in the class- 
room. Permit children to sing together and they will forget their 
little differences. Teach them to make beautiful music together 
and they will cherish its memory long after the experience. 

While the children may prefer cheap music, they should be en- 
couraged to learn music of more lasting quality in school. Although 
the radio may have educated them to the “Give Me Your Heart” 
variety, school is hardly the place for continuing this type of song. 
At parties, however, music of a lighter vein is in order. Popular 
melodies are often acceptable if parodies, written by the children, 
are substituted for the original words. This fosters a happy rela- - 
tionship and party hilarity. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Training for the responsibilities of citizenship also belongs under 
the heading of social learning. Since it is incumbent upon every 
citizen of a democracy to vote as his share.in self-government, he 
should be taught to participate intelligently. The lack of any such 
instruction in our schools may be a contributing factor in some of 
our national problems. The average good citizen in this country has 
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no sense of any obligation to run for public office and no feeling of 
responsibility for shaping legislation. He generally does not display 
any interest in candidates, investigate their qualifications and back- 
ground, vote in the primaries, or study party platforms before cast- 
ing his ballot. Few inform themselves about what amendments are 
up for adoption until the day they vote on them. Not by any stretch 
of the imagination can this be called democratic participation. We 
may boast of our form of government, but we shall not attain a true 
democracy until the great majority of the people develop a sense of 
their own responsibilities in it. 

A fine system of electing public officers has been evolved in our 
country, but it cannot work as it should unless everyone learns to 
perform his duty in the best interests of the country. The only way 
to accomplish this is to educate the future voter toward intelligent 
voting. If the schools recognize this need, they could perform a great 
service in preparing pupils for the time when they will be voters. 
Children can imitate, in their own society, the American methods 
of election of officers. 

The actual casting of the ballot for class president, for example, 
is the climax of a series of activities. To correspond with the pri- 
maries, there will be speeches of nomination, speeches seconding 
_ the nominations, and speeches of acceptance by the pupils nomi- 
nated. A class vote (show of hands) usually eliminates all except 
the three or four who receive the highest number of votes. 

Each candidate then goes to work and a spirited campaign fol- 
lows, lasting several days. He selects his campaign manager and 
rounds up his friends to prepare posters and speeches. They hold 
meetings (outside of school after they have learned the routine) 
to decide upon a platform. They may need the teacher’s assistance 
in shaping a policy that will not appeal to the baser nature of the 
class. She should be ready with suggestions that are timely and 
capable of being accomplished. Usually the platforms advocate 
new schemes such as the organization of interclass punch-ball 
games, an original idea to aid the community, a plan for inviting 
guest speakers and performers, an untried system for persuading 
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uncooperative pupils to conform, or any new activity which may 
sound attractive to the prospective voter. 

During the period of preparation, the candidate makes every 
effort to arouse the interest of pupils who are lukewarm toward 
him. In my own classroom the campaign culminates in a program 
of speeches delivered with all the formality of a presidential cam- 
paign. The children insist on using a toy microphone to produce 
the atmosphere of a radio broadcast. They resort to juvenile humor 
not unlike the witticisms of adult candidates, and do not hesitate ~ 
to promise the moon, again like men in public life. They will go to 
all lengths to whip up enthusiasm. 

Directly after the speeches, the pupils vote by secret ballot, writ- 
ing the names of all the candidates on a paper, and placing a cross 
next to the name of their choice. The folded ballots are collected 
and tabulated by the campaign managers. The winner shakes hands 
with his opponents. Some one hands him the microphone, and he 
thanks his constituents for the great honor they have done him. An 
enthusiastic class goes home happy. 

What is the teacher doing while the children’s initiative has free 
reign? Emotionally, she may have been amused, shocked, or thrilled 
by the excitement. Pedagogically, she has been noting errors in 
English and speech technique. But as a progressive teacher whole- 
heartedly interested in furthering the cause of democracy, she has 
been observing the tenor of the campaign and the mob hysteria of 
the voters, and quietly and subtly she determines to do something 
about it. 

In my experience, classes usually have the same reaction to elec- 
tion campaigns. I have noticed repeatedly that children are swayed 
by humor and promises more readily than by serious and sincere 
_ speeches. I have witnessed hypocrisy and threatening behavior. I 
have seen candidates treating half the class to lollipops. (Later on 
these turn into cigars.) All too often I have seen hatred and con- 
tempt on the faces of opponents, and sometimes rival candidates go 
so far as to hurl insults or bad language at each other. Whether or 
not this is an outgrowth of the laxity which accompanies freedom of 
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speech is difficult to say. Nevertheless, these weaknesses give the 
teacher plenty to do in the days that follow. Her memorandum pad 
will be crowded with ideas for correction, with the names of chil- 
dren who displayed good sportsmanship and others who committed 
serious offenses against society. Enthusiasm is the best socializer, 
but the teacher’s influence is needed to direct this enthusiasm into 
constructive channels. 


CITIZENSHIP GUIDANCE 


The day after the election the teacher conducts a frank discussion 
of the campaign. This includes an evaluation of the good points, the 
speeches, the methods employed by, the managers, and the out- 
come, together with an analysis of reasons why the winner received 
a majority of votes and a discussion of whether or not he really is 
better fitted for the position than his opponents. The children ask 
the new president point-blank if he expects to fulfill his promises. 
They investigate the possibilities of maintaining an enthusiastic 
spirit without the hysteria which accompanied their behavior. 
Finally, the teacher questions a victor, who may have been guilty 
of ethical weaknesses, if an honor so basely won has been merited. 
The discussion may close with the suggestion that the campaign 
be tried again. 

It is discouraging to admit that the second campaign usually 
shows little improvement over the first. If this happens, it is prob- 
ably prudent to let the matter drop until the children have had time 
to think things through. The next campaign will undoubtedly be 
more democratic if the class receives counsel before the managers 
plan their campaigns. They will then understand what is meant by 
ethical tactics, mob behavior, and intelligence in voting. They will 
recognize moral faults without being told, and will be more likely 
to raise their standards to avoid the displeasure of the voters. In 
this way they gradually learn about politics in a democracy, but it is 
a wholesome way, one worthy of the privileges of citizenship. 

One of our serious national political weaknesses needs to be 
stressed in the classroom—the failure of the successful party to 
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live up to its campaign promises. At the outset the candidates in. 
the school election must be impressed by the fact that they will be 
held responsible for the materialization of any plan which is made 
part of the platform of the winning candidate. From time to time the 
teacher asks the successful group or party about their progress in 
carrying out their campaign promises. Candidates in future cam- 
paigns will thereby learn that rash promises have unpleasant reper- 
cussions and will hesitate before they offer a platform which they 
cannot carry out. They will learn to use caution before and good 
will after an election. 

Because school children are as yet unversed in the methods of 
planning long-range programs, they will require guidance from 
every available source. The class president should receive the as- 
sistance of his own teacher and if necessary the school faculty in 
accomplishing his objectives. If he has promised interclass punch- 
ball games, he will need to interview other teachers, class presidents, 
the supervisor of athletics, etc. If he promised guest speakers, he 
should be encouraged to write to or interview prominent members 
of the community, parents, or talented pupils of other classes, ar- 
ranging dates and hours for their visits. When the visits take place, 
the teacher remains in the background during the event, while the 
class president engineers the program and introduces the visiting 
speaker. ' 


PRACTICING TOLERANCE 


In the course of an evaluation discussion at the end of one school 
year one of my shy boys spoke profoundly on the subject of social 
learning. He said that he had never had more than two friends be- 
fore entering the class, but by the end of the year he had built up 
a friendship with 39 children—not just a “hi yuh” attitude but good 
will and comradeship. He was proud of the fact that they had 
elected him class president, but he was even prouder to have ac- 
quired so many friends in so short a time. When asked how he had 
accomplished it, he answered wisely, “In the lower grades we only 
knew the names of the children in our class. We never knew them. _ 
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But this year we worked together and became acquainted with 
everyone. The more we got to know them, the better we liked each 
other.” | 

There is great wisdom in those words. If the children in one class 
could forget their differences and their prejudices, why could not 
children all over the country do likewise? The modern school could 
easily become the American “melting pot” for boys and girls of all 
backgrounds, races, and religions. Where else can they learn how to 
get along together and rise above their prejudices? True democracy 
can be taught best to groups and learned best through practice. It 
can be instilled during the formative years of a child’s life more 
quickly than at any other period. But it cannot be accomplished 
without a definite program of social living. 

Intolerance is generally practiced furtively and therefore children 
usually become aware of prejudicial behavior long before the 
teacher is conscious of its existence among them. It may be ex- 
pressed in hundreds of ways without arousing suspicion. The 
perpetrator invariably assumes an air of innocence, ready to deny 
any accusation and quick to shift the blame to the accuser. It will 
not help matters to make a public issue of an isolated case. But it 
will be advisable to hold class discussions from time to time in which 
the teacher describes her regret that an undemocratic attitude exists 
in the classroom. No names should be mentioned. The purpose of 
the discussion is to inform the class that their behavior is being 
studied from the standpoint of citizenship. Fortunately, children 
have a healthy attitude toward injustice and will observe them- 
selves and others more closely for such indications. They will co- 
operate completely in so worthy a campaign and take over the 
responsibility of correcting the defect which they know exists in 
their little society. 

Children, however, cannot accomplish this miracle unassisted. 
Direction must come from their leader; opportunities for the prac- 
tice of friendship between hating factions must be created by their 
leader; kindness toward minorities must be kindled by their leaders; 
and examples of prejudicial behavior must be condemned by’ their 
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leader. It is during the process of social learning that the leader 
seeks and finds the solution to this vexing problem. By throwing 
into close contact children of different races, nationalities, religions, 
and economic status, by watching their reaction and encouraging 
their cooperation, and by urging the continuance of these friend- 
ships outside of school, the teacher helps the children learn to know 
and respect those whom they have been taught to hate. 

The teacher’s attitude is the best teacher of character. Her own 
broadness of vision, her own kindness of purpose, her own behavior 
toward a victim of intolerance, speak louder than any words she 
may use. She does not say directly that it is wrong to hate a Negro 
or a Mexican; she does not sing the praises of the minority which 
her pupils are ostracizing. Through discreet watchfulness, and 
through the elimination of subterfuge and all artificiality, she draws 
out an impartial evaluation and a note of commendation from one 
who had been guilty of prejudice. The learning is slow, but, unless 
there is a powerful counteraction in the home, it will eventually 
succeed. 

But what is the teacher to do if she is unable to stamp out in- 
tolerance in her class? If a pupil is snubbed for his color, religion, 
nationality, or economic status? Unless the teacher is extremely 
tactful she may do more harm than good. The conditions in every 
class vary with the prejudices of its members, and remedial meas- 
ures must therefore vary also. Social learning is so broad in scope 
that there is no limit to the methods a teacher may employ to attain 
her goal. 

The most advisable method of correcting intolerant behavior is 
a private conference with the guilty pupil. It can be done in a 
friendly but firm way after the teacher is certain of his undemocratic 
behavior. When she presents proof of his intolerance, he may shift 
the blame to his parents. He can then be taught to correct the atti- 
tude in his home and make an effort to change his behavior in the 
classroom. Resorting to threats would defeat the purpose; but sug- 
gesting that the child may be compelled to work alone may have 
some’ weight in overcoming his antidemocratic point of view. 
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In most cases the pupil will be so impressed by the teacher's ef- 
forts that he will return to his group with a sincere desire to rise 
above his prejudices. This approach is wiser than anger or public 
criticism. If the attention of the class has not been focused upon the 
weakness of a particular child, that individual will have less diffi- 
culty in learning democratic attitudes. 


CRAKE? Ts EUR as 


Research Techniques 


Basic Facrs ABout RESEARCH 


Although educators today emphasize the social aspects of educa- 
tion, the learning process is essentially an individual function. Much 
as we should like to assist the child in his struggle through school, 
it is almost as impossible to help him learn as it would be to assist 
him in masticating, digesting, or assimilating his food. We may 
strain the vegetables or dice the meat, but the process of digestion 
is left to the child. So it is with the acquisition of knowledge. We 
surround the pupil with the material to be learned, we teach him 
how to study, we test him to measure his success or failure, we 
correct his errors, but we are powerless to do more. 

The teacher watches children wrestle with lessons that to her are ~ 
both simple and familiar, and frequently cannot resist the natural 
temptation to give them the information they seek. Unfortunately, 
knowledge so easily obtained is lost just as easily; it remains the 
teacher's property. Of course some students memorize information 
because they combine receptive minds with retentive memories. 
But they are the few, and the teacher is concerned with the average 
student representing the majority of persons. The responsibility for 
learning must, in the last analysis, rest squarely upon the pupil's 
shoulders, and all the teacher can do is to formulate a procedure 
that will make him an independent and self-reliant student. 

The predicament of the child who knows nothing of the tech- 
niques of research is like that of a hungry man stranded in a wheat 


field. If he could see the relation between the raw grain and a loaf — 
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of bread he would not remain hungry very long. The wealth of our 
libraries is just so much paper unless one knows where and how to 
get what he wants. Boswell quotes Dr. Johnson as saying, “Knowl- 
edge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon it.” The latter, in our complex 
modern world, is the more important of the two. In teaching re- 
search techniques, the school not only throws open the doors of the 
great storehouse of knowledge, but instructs pupils in the skills of 
making this knowledge their own. 

The Winston Dictionary describes research as “the effort to find 
new information by experiment or investigation of sources.” Books 
are not the only source of knowledge. Life would be dull, indeed, if 
we were obliged to rely entirely upon printed matter. In the case of 
_ the very young child, a picture of an animal, a visit to the zoo to 
observe it in action, and conversations with persons who are 
familiar with its habits and habitat may be termed research since 
it affords the pupil new information. Every time he asks a question 
and hears the answer, the child is broadening his knowledge of the 
subject. As he grows older he extends this practice. The widely 
traveled person has a fund of information which is immeasurably 
superior to book knowledge. | 

When the child learns to read, he increases his possibilities of 
learning. He is no longer dependent upon personal experience and 
contact with those who will give him verbal answers to his ques- 
tions. At first he is limited to reading the simplest facts. Gradually, 
as he develops power in understanding the printed page, he delves 
deeper and deeper into the subject which interests him. It is often 
said that children who read poorly cannot do research; actually the 
problem is one of finding material within their comprehension, re- 
gardless of age or grade. The teacher, therefore, should ascertain 
the reading level of each pupil and give him books which will meet 
- his mental requirements. 

The two forms of research, contact and reading, result in an in- 
teraction, a condition produced by the mutual influence of experi- 
ence and book knowledge. These proceed simultaneously, increas- 
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ing in extent as the child matures. Reading about ants, for example, 
will lead to a discussion of their activities. Seeing them in-an ant- 
hill will answer many questions which neither the book nor the 
discussion could satisfy. One form of research supplements the 
other, thereby doubling the probability of the child’s understanding 
and retaining the information. But the learning process does not end 
here. The interest which this interaction aroused may develop into 
a hobby; the student may observe many varieties of ants in all parts 
of the world; he may study several scientific treatises; he may even 
become an authority himself by making an investigation of their 
social organization. He does not, at a particular time, reach the end 
of a subject which holds interest for him. Education is a continuous 
process which is not terminated by a diploma or a degree; it is never _ 
completed; there is always more to learn, and more to ponder over, 
than can possibly be accomplished in one lifetime. | 

The techniques of research may be taught as soon as the child 
has learned to read fluently and should continue, step by step, until - 
the student can use with facility every available source of informa- 
tion from the simplified dictionary to the most complex scientific 
treatise. The child needs to know many techniques before he will 
become independent of his teachers, and hence able to continue his 
education without assistance. 

I have had many revealing discussions with children growing out 
of the question, “How do you study?” Most of the answers are 
similar in nature; even the brightest admit that they do not know 
how to study. Some read an assignment over and over until they 
have memorized, almost verbatim, the author’s ideas. Some read it 
once or twice and try to repeat the substance with the book closed. 
One child confided that she writes most of her assignment in order 
to remember the lesson until the next day. The amount of time and 
energy wasted is appalling. Worse still is the fact that the children 
are bored with the work and are completely detached from it. In 
addition they worry because of the probability that memory will 
fail them at the crucial moment. 

Weakness in the techniques of study is one of the chief difficulties 
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in high school and college. Instructors in these institutions accuse 
the elementary school, and rightly so, of inadequately preparing 
their pupils for higher education. The modern school meets this 
challenge by placing emphasis upon methods of study and not upon 
information per se. The up-to-date course of study includes re- 
search techniques, beginning with the early use of textbooks and 
dictionary for young children and continuing to the later period of 
scientific research and use of the encyclopedia in the upper grades 
and high school. It allows for the teaching of mental habits for in- 
dependent study, thus quickening the pace of acquiring knowledge. 


Kry TO THE TEXTBOOK 


Among the early lessons in research techniques is the teaching 
of an intelligent approach to the use of a textbook. Preliminary to 
the teaching of research techniques would come an examination of 
the table of contents; a discussion of titles of stories and what one 
might expect to find in each; a decision by class vote as to which 
they will read first; and learning how to find that story. After study- 
ing the table of contents, with its page numbers for each story, the 
children should be permitted to find the story themselves. Once a 
pupil has learned this simplest of all techniques he never needs help 
again; he will be able to use the table of contents and find his page 
unassisted in any book. Should he be unable to do so, child and 
teacher scan the table of contents together, until he learns to use it 


_ independently. ; 


When the children enter the fourth grade, index, glossary, and 
appendix are introduced in the same way. Geography and history 
textbooks afford varied practice: looking for topic headings, numeri- 
cal information about population, area, and altitudes; biographical 
sketches of historical character; dates of events; etc. A practical test 
of their ability to find information is to ask them to list the pages 
where certain topics are discussed. In the culminating activities of 
unit study they may be asked to make a table of contents and an 
index. Intelligent use of books will do a great deal toward freeing 
the child from ties which bind him to his teachers. When he is suc- 
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cessful in finding what he is looking for, he has begun his training 
in self-reliance. 


DIcTIONARY LESSONS 


The use of the dictionary contributes more toward a pupil's in- 
dependence than any other technique. Fortunately, most children 
enjoy this activity enough to cooperate fully in each of the four 
steps of the learning process. After each lesson their efficiency may 
be increased by playing word games. In this way, the ability to use 
the dictionary rapidly and profitably is established. 

The first lesson in dictionary practice should be an exploratory 
one. Many teachers underestimate the importance of becoming 
acquainted with new ideas gradually, and are likely to plunge into 
the middle of a study without giving the pupil sufficient orientation. 
The lesson on exploration with the dictionary can be introduced 
with some such suggestion as: “Let’s see what the dictionary con- 
tains.” The children will notice the illustrations first; then they may 
try to say long words which amuse them. Symbols and maps will 
also arouse their interest. As a topic is introduced, all the children 
turn to the page indicated and listen to the teacher’s brief explana- 
tion. This period can be made so enjoyable that the mere mention 
of a dictionary lesson will produce exclamations of pleasure. 

The second lesson is limited to the correct and ready use of the 
dictionary. Too many students have missed this important, habit- 
forming instruction. It is imperative that.each child have his own 
dictionary for this lesson. First the word to be studied is written on 
the blackboard. The numbers 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, etc., are written below 
each letter so that the children become aware of the order in which 
_ they give each their attention. (In selecting the words to be studied, 
the teacher uses those which have illustrations and simple defini- 
tions.) The word lynx is a good selection. The teacher writes it on 
the blackboard, placing the numbers 1, 2, 8, 4 under the letters. 
After she has explained that the side notches on the dictionary in- 
dicate where each letter begins, the children open the dictionary to 
the notch marked “1.” Then the teacher takes up the second letter, — 
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'y,” pointing out that the word in the upper left corner of each page 
shows the first word on that page, and the one in the upper right 
corner the last. Since “ly” is the combination desired at the moment, 
the class turns the pages until the word at the top begins with “ly” 
or until “ly” comes between the first and last key words for a page. 
The class must be cautioned against turning page after page until 
they find the word. This unnecessary motion makes the use of the 
dictionary a tiresome and lengthy process. The teacher shows them 
how to raise the corner of a page or group of pages with the right 
hand while the left hand receives them. When the second letter has 
been found, the process continues until the third and fourth have 
been located. The children will be delighted when they see the 
word with its illustration and read a description such as “a large, 
fierce wild cat with a short tail, tufted ears, and valuable fur.” One 
year when I used the word lynx in teaching the technique of finding 
a word, my room was soon flooded with many pictures of lynxes 
in all sizes and colors. When I thought I had heard the last of the 
lynx, the door opened and in came a little boy dragging a long, 
black coat with a lynx collar. The word had taken on reality. 

Whenever a new technique is taught, its proper use should be 
impressed upon the class as early as possible. The dictionary work 
is of course secondary in importance to reading. Consequently, 
pupils should learn the habit of looking up words rapidly. Unless 
this fact is impressed on the class, they will dawdle over the sec- 
ondary aspect of reading and lose track of the content, which is 
their primary purpose. Speed can be acquired by having the class | 
race to find a word. When the teacher says, “Let’s see who will be 
the first to find the word,” it becomes a game and the children form 
good habits in the correct use of the dictionary. During the game 
the teacher soon discovers the child who has not remembered to 
look for the word at the top of the page, and he should receive 
individual instruction until he is capable of doing it automatically. 

In applying this training the telephone directory may be em- 
ployed to advantage. After securing their promise to seek no as- 
sistance, I assign the name of some resident of the community to 
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each child who has access to a directory. Next morning addresses 
and telephone numbers are produced. This technique of locating 
words or names speedily gives the learner a feeling of confidence 
in his own ability. 

Now the children are ready to study the dictionary in greater de- 
tail. Using a key word to illustrate each topic taught, they learn the 
symbols used to indicate phonetic pronunciation, the reason for 
accent marks, syllables, abbreviations, capitalization, definitions, 
parts of speech, prefixes, and so on. Their attention should be called 
to the heavy and light types of print and to information enclosed in 
brackets and parentheses. They may have questions far beyond 
their comprehension because they will find the subject an engrossing 
one. The lesson should conclude with an attempt to pronounce 
difficult words, to interpret accent marks, or to find the spelling of 
a hard word such as hippopotamus. This lesson, too, should give 
pleasure and amusement. 

By this time the children will be ready for their last lesson in the 
use of the dictionary: the ability to find the exact definition of a 
word. Both text and dictionary are used at this time, in order to 
locate the meaning which fits the context. They must be taught to 
consider all definitions listed for a word until they find one with 
exactly the right denotation and connotation. Here the entire sen- 
tence must be studied in order to determine which definition is 
nearest the idea implied in the sentence. For example, consider the 
meaning of the expression “petty cash.” The definitions given for 
petty are as follows: having little worth; trifling; unimportant; not 
serious; small amount; trivial; mean; paltry. Only one of the eight, 
small amount, really qualifies. If two might be appropriate there will 
_ be a discussion before a choice is made. It is sometimes advisable 
at this stage to discuss the connotation of a word by asking if the 
definition selected takes into consideration the emotional signifi- 
cance the author intended when he selected that particular word. 
A little game of “Chasing Synonyms” will give the pupils practice in 
ascertaining the hidden meaning of words. This procedure requires 
a great deal of time because the meaning of each definition which is 
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unfamiliar must be clarified by looking up the words separately 
and comparing the definition with the idea intended in the context. 

The learner will acquire strength and self-reliance in doing re- 
search if the teacher does not look up words for him or tell him what 
they mean. In the traditional school, most of the new words were 
defined by either the teacher or the bright pupils. Perhaps this was 
the quickest way to elicit information, but the object today is not 
speed or quantity, but permanence and independence. Learning 
cannot be accelerated. A child may be slow at first, and should be 
permitted to grow at his own pace. To assist him, we give him 
practice, such as making alphabetical lists of spelling words. We 
let him play around with the dictionary by asking him to explain a 
word which is well illustrated, such as a flag or a ship, by encourag- 
ing him to pronounce unfamiliar words, and by doing crossword 
puzzles. 

Later, his speed may be increased by means of some such device 
as a vocabulary race. At a given signal pupils begin writing an 
alphabetical list of words, selected at random from the dictionary, 
noting diacritical and accent marks and one definition for each. 
The child having the longest list becomes the winner if he can use, 
appropriately, any word on his list which the runner-up may select. 
Should he fail to do so, the one with the second longest list is like- 
wise challenged, and so on until the victor is determined. Since 
there will sometimes be dissension about the choice of words on 
the winner's list, it is well to caution the class at the beginning of 
the race about choosing words which may be rejected because they 
were too easy. 

Superior children who sometimes develop a keen interest in 
words may be introduced to a study of etymology, thus adding a 
new hobby for their spare moments. The study may be begun with 
the use of simple words such as break + fast and spend + thrift. 
Later, they may be taught to look for roots, as in the word phono- 
graph which, taken literally, means the writing of sound. From 
here it is but a step to the story of the origin of the word. — 

Endless material can be provided for fun with words. For chil- 
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dren gifted in writing poetry there is the rhyming dictionary; for 
the musical, the music dictionary; and for the writer, the thesaurus. 
These can be supplied with little effort on the part of the teacher. 
When pupils have become experienced in the use of the diction- 
ary, they will be eager to learn about The Book of Knowledge, the 
encyclopedia, and the Readers’ Guide. Instruction here presents a 
problem, since it is impossible to provide a copy for each child for 
the instruction lesson. However, the class may be given a general | 


idea of what to look for when they go to the library. 


THE LIBRARY 


Most adults have much to learn about the modern library. The 
best time to learn the use of the catalogue and number systems is 
when children begin to visit the library. Since modern methods de- 
mand research from all kinds of books, a knowledge of where to 
find them is of great importance. The librarian will be of much 
assistance in giving this instruction if a class visit to the library can 
be managed. | 

The general plan of the Public Library is explained first. By lead- 
ing the class from one section to another, to fiction, nonfiction, 
reference room, catalogue, and desk, the teacher presents a picture 
of the entire system. Then each division is studied separately; books 
of fiction are arranged alphabetically by authors’ names, and non- 
fiction books are arranged according to subject with the book num- 
ber followed by the author's last initial. Finally, the catalogue is 
explained, and it is pointed out that cards may be found in several 
places: in the author’s file, in the subject file, and in the alphabetical 
book file. The pupil uses whichever division his information calls 
_ for: title of book, author’s name, or subject of his research. 

For practice in finding a particular book, pupils are taught to 
.look up a card, make a memorandum of the call number and locate 
the book in its section. They should also be trained to replace each 
book they have used in its exact position according to the rotation 
of the numbers of the books on the shelves. In this way the child 
cooperates, not only with the librarians, but with other students 
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who may need the same book. All too often persons are uninterested 
in this phase of library usage, since their own needs have already 
been satisfied. 


Map Stupy 


Research includes also an understanding of all kinds of maps. The 
opening lessons of map study are concentrated upon understanding 
direction in the classroom and in the community. With the aid of 
the rising and setting sun, north, east, south, and west should be 
ascertained in the room and the accuracy of the directions checked 
by use of a compass. Clearly printed signs may be tacked to the 
four walls indicating their direction from the center. Then the wall 
map is displayed. To make the proper association, it is well to lay 
it first upon a flat surface, with east in the room corresponding to 
east on the map. For the first map lesson the school community is 
studied. Placing a pin upon the spot where the school is located, the 
pupils find the direction to many points of interest. Then they learn 
to appreciate the size of their community in relation to the whole 
continent. Location is taught by finding the direction of a place 
from their own country. During this period the emphasis is placed 
upon the word of, for example, “Canada is north of our country.’; 
“Mexico is south of our country.”; and so on. 

I sometimes use a little travel game to clinch the association. The 
children pretend to pack their bags for destinations within the limits 
of the community map. The first tourist says “good-by” and clutch- 
ing her briefcase (sometimes putting on her hat and gloves) walks 
in the direction of her destination until stopped by wall, door, or 
window. The others guess the name of the place and its direction 
from the school. The one who guesses correctly becomes the next 
“tourist.” If no one guesses, the tourist tells the class the name of the 
place she pretended to visit and sets forth again for another desti- 
nation. 

The children are now ready to learn how to interpret maps. At 
first they will have to understand the larger and more obvious sym- 
bols of places with their association in real life. When the symbol 
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for a land or water form is pointed out on a map, a picture of that 
body should accompany the explanation. Too often children are 
mystified by the simplest symbols because they cannot interpret: 
them from their own limited experience. Their minds are unable 
to comprehend distances between places, areas, or altitudes. Paral- 
lels of latitude and meridians of longitude are explained in this 
introductory work and the scale of miles is used to measure distance. 
This is such an important part of the elementary foundation for 
map study that without it pupils will continue to flounder for many 
years. When they have grasped the idea of proportionate sizes of 
village, city, country, and continent and when they understand 
relative locations with regard to latitude, longitude, zones, etc., they 
will have the approach necessary for adequate map research. 

In the final map lesson the difference between physical and politi- 
cal maps is explained. Attention should be directed to the symbols 
on a physical map for rivers, lakes, mountains, cities, railroads, etc., 
and also colors designating state and country sections on a political 
map. Some maps even show the depth of the ocean by using several 
shades of blue, and varying altitudes by shades of brown. Drills may 
take the form of studying five or six maps in books other than that 
being.used. Road maps may be introduced at this time. A study of a 
variety of maps is a good preparation for later work when the chil- 
dren will do their research independently. 

After the class has become familiar with the use of a map, the 
atlas becomes an indispensable aid, particularly in the study of cur- 
rent events. Modern inventions and global war have brought dis- 
tant places within the focus of our attention. Maps of large ‘areas, 
a globe, and an atlas should be used whenever they can be tied in 
with the study of world affairs. The teacher should be sure that her 
’ children comprehend the atlas by studying its contents with them, 
explaining the letter-number directions and reading the information 
about each map. It is to be hoped that as soon as possible after the 
new postwar political boundaries have been established perma- 
nently, a reliable atlas will be placed in the hands of every inter- 
mediate and upper grade child in the country. A good dictionary | 
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and an accurate atlas are indispensable for independence in re- 
search. When we give the children the proper materials and a 
knowledge of the techniques of using them, we give them the means 
to advance as far and as rapidly as their mentality will permit.’ 


STEPS IN RESEARCH 


Two fundamental principles. underlie all research activity: there 
must be an interest in the subject and there must be some mental 
preparation for its study. To stimulate the interest of the child in a 
| subject we may use discussion, current events, illustrative material, 
motion pictures, or just a good story. Anything will do, as long as 
it motivates the child. Something must happen which leads him to 
think about the subject, and this thinking will give impetus to the 
entire research activity. 3 

The technique of doing research on a given topic involves the 
following five processes: 

1. Formulating the problem 

2. Locating the information 

3. Taking notes 

4, Organizing the information 

5. Making the report 
In adults these processes have become so habitual that they are | 
almost routine. But the child who has only recently learned to read 
must learn to do each process separately and assemble his results 
properly. Only then will he be independent of assistance. 

1. Formulating the Problem. Given the desire for the study of 
a subject, the first procedure is to state the problem. The child may 
have many questions in his mind and yet have difficulty in putting 
his thoughts into words. His trouble may arise from a desire to 
know everything at once and so he asks, “How do the Chinese peo- 
ple live?” This question is too inclusive; it embraces dozens of 
problems such as food, clothes, work, homes, government, etc. He 


1 A new aid to research which has recently become available is the Historical 
Atlas of the United States by Clifford and Elizabeth Lord. This provides a real- 
istic description of the political and industrial expansion of this country. Every 
change which has taken place is described by means of 812 maps. 
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must learn to express his question simply and specifically as: “What 
sort of houses do the Chinese live in?” He will have less difficulty in 
finding the information he seeks if he concentrates all his attention 
on one phase of a subject instead of on a vague or broad topic with 
many aspects. 

2. Locating the Information. The child begins his second step in 
research by scanning the table of contents of the reference book he 
has selected for chapters which have a bearing on his topic. When 
he has found one, he skims over the chapter quickly, as he has been 
taught, noting the topic headings, if there are any, until he arrives 
at the portion which contains the information he seeks. Then he 
reads the topic sentence of each paragraph to see if it applies to his 
problem, and if it does he reads those paragraphs carefully, taking 
notes as he reads. He then skims over the remainder of the chapter 
to find out if the author has other scattered paragraphs of informa- | 
tion. Before hunting up another book, he refers to the index in the 
hope that additional information will be given elsewhere. 

3. Taking Notes. The third step in the technique of doing re- 
search is taking notes. This is a difficult art and may require years 
to perfect. Since the pupil may have occasion to reread his source 
material later in his preparation, he should start every page of notes 
with the title of the book. Noting the page and its topic heading, 
he reads slowly and jots down in outline form the essentials of the 
paragraph. To assist in his subsequent organization, he usés sub- 
topics. If this knowledge is new, his notes will be detailed, but if 
it is familiar, he may need only a few words as a reminder. He need 
not copy exact phraseology; the gist of the idea is all he needs. He 
may use abbreviations and short cuts, if he is certain to remember 
_ what each represents. He must, however, understand the necessity 
of using quotation marks to indicate direct quotations, so that he 
will form the habit of not plagiarizing. 

Note-taking aids the pupil to concentrate on the subject matter 
and assists his memorv later when preparing his report. From time 
to time in his research he refers back to the statement of his problem 
to determine whether he has covered all the ground he had planned. 
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When he has obtained every scrap of pertinent information from 
one book, he repeats the process with every other available book. 
His work cannot legitimately be called research unless the result 
is an accumulation of facts from several sources. 

After a class has had one or two lessons in note-taking, they can 
be tested to discover which children have not grasped the idea. This 
is done best by assigning the same topic to all and comparing results. 
Essentials should be distinguishable from facts of minor signifi- 
cance; appropriate items should be selected instead of the inap- 
plicable. The notes must be specific and concise, comprehensive and 
suitable, yet sketched in outline form. As a last requirement, 
legibility and neatness should be stressed. 

How difficult note-taking is will be apparent even after months 
of careful instruction. The ability to select essential facts and to 
condense that knowledge into a few words requires good straight 
thinking and a selective sense of values. By studying a pupil’s re- 
search notes the teacher quickly discovers whether the fault lies in 
his failure to understand the printed page, to select important data, 
or to translate his newly acquired knowledge into a simple outline. 
Each of these is a separate process and one or all of the preparatory 
lessons may need frequent repetition before the child has caught 
the trick. Recently, one of my excellent oral readers was reported 
by his leader for having unsatisfactory notes. At first glance, the 
form seemed perfect—he had the title, page, topic heading, and 
subtopics. But upon close examination, I was amazed to discover 
that his notes were complete sentences copied from the book but 
written in vertical columns. He had imitated the appearance of an 
outline but lacked the power to condense the material into compact 
notes. 

Sometimes difficulties in note-taking may be traced to failure in 
comprehension. Usually a child who is poor in silent reading finds 
note-taking beyond his ability. He will therefore need remedial 
assistance in interpreting the meaning of a paragraph, before he is 
able to translate the substance into abbreviated notes. 

4, Organizing the Information. Organizing notes calls for the 
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ability to construct in outline form a summary of the information 
derived from all the sources investigated. Since the notes about one 
specific aspect of a subject may be scattered over a large number of 
pages, it becomes necessary to assemble all related material under 
a suitable subheading. Assume that the subject for study is Chinese 
Children. The pupil may notice at once that his notes tell about boys 
and girls, giving him two subtopics. There is also material about 
their education which becomes the third subtopic. There may be 
information about strange customs of the past and a little about 
changing conditions, adding two more to the list. He now has five 
subtopics and can make at least a tentative outline. As research con- 
tinues other subtopics may be included, and new information may 
be added to the original outline. The final result may look something . 
like this: 


CHINESE CHILDREN 


1. Boys 
a. Head shaved at birth 
(1) Makes hair stronger 
(2) Pigtail worn long 
b. Clothes same as father’s 
(1) Cap and sandals 
(2) Blue cotton gowns 
2° Girls 
a. Feet bound when very young 
(1) Too painful to run or play 
(2) Proud of tiny feet 
b. Stay at home 
(1) Mind baby, help in house 
(2) Spin cotton 
8. Education 
a. Only for boys from 6 to 12 years of age 
(1) First day gives teacher present 
(2) Name changed by schoolmaster 
(3) Carries slate and books inside sleeves 
b. Lessons 
(1) Books read from back to front 
(2) Shout lessons very loud 
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(3) Writes with brush 
(4) Sits with back to teacher 
4, Strange customs 
a. Arise at daybreak 
(1) To save oil for lighting 
(2) Go to school before sunup 
b. Girls in poor families 
(1) Sometimes sold for one dollar 
(2) Work for rich as servants 
c. Life on houseboats—only poor families 
(1) Keep ducks and geese 
) Fish off sides 
(3) Tie little children to boat 
) Pay no rent 
5. China today 
a. No pigtails 
b. Same clothes as ours 
c. Girls’ feet not bound 
d. War with Japan 
(1) Fighting for years 
(2) Boys help guerrillas 
e. Girls no longer being sold 


This outline has a triple purpose. First, the information has been 
organized and assembled under appropriate headings. Second, simi- 
lar facts are consolidated so that nothing is repeated. Third, extra- 
neous material is eliminated and essential knowledge highlighted. 
In each of these processes there is an element of evaluation during 
which the pupil learns to use his own judgment. This is an assign- 
ment which cannot be done by anyone else, since he alone did the 
research and his notes have therefore greater meaning for him than 
for another person. Occasionally he finds so much of interest that he 
uses Only a word to remind him of a long statement. This would be 
lost if another pupil summarized his notes. 

While the children are learning the technique of note-taking the 
work is carried on in class lessons, all doing the same research. Notes 
are written on the blackboard as the content is being read aloud by 
teacher or child. The class collaborates upon the best and most con- 
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cise form of note-taking at the end of each paragraph. All study the 
notes, making suggestions as to how the information extracted may 
be improved, enlarged, or made less wordy. The questions in this 
evaluation will be: What could we omit? (common knowledge); 
What have we forgotten to include? (consult page in book); Can 
we consolidate? (combine similar facts); and What’s a better way 
of saying it? (the shorter the better). 

An organization into one summary or outline is made after ie 
sources have been consulted. A great deal of blackboard space will 
be needed for this lesson, since all of the notes should remain on the 
blackboard until the outline has been completed. First the broad 
subtopic headings are selected. Then, as each fact is copied, the 
original notes are checked off the list. At this point, pupils should be 
advised to retain their own original notes until after their report has 
been given to the class. The outline makes no mention of the sources 
used, or the pages where specific information was found. When a 
statement is challenged by the class, the reporter must refer not to 
‘his summary, but to the notes he made while doing the research. 

5. Making the Report. Finally we are ready for the fifth and 
last step in the technique of research: the oral report. With his out- 
line in hand, the pupil translates his notes into the knowledge he 
has acquired. He announces his subject and proceeds to discuss, in 
good English and in proper order, each topic and subtopic in his 
outline. The eyes of the speaker should be focused on the audience, 
with only an occasional glance at his notes. 

The following is part of the report referred to earlier, on Chinese 


Children: 


My subject is Chinese Children. First Pll tell you about the boys. 
When they are very little all their hair is shaved off their heads. The 
Chinese people believe that this will make the hair grow stronger. When 
it grows, it is braided into a long pigtail and tied with a red cord. A 
Chinese boy dresses exactly as his father does: cap and sandals, blue 
cotton gown, and long pants made of cheap material. Here is a picture of 
some Chinese children. 

Chinese girls have their feet bound so that they'll have small feet when 
they grow up. They are proud of having little feet but it’s so painful that 
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they can’t run or play as the boys do. The girls must stay at home, help 
in the house, mind the baby, and spin cotton. They don’t go to school. 

Schools are for boys from 6 to 12 years old. On his first day, he gives 
his schoolmaster a present and receives a new name. He sits down, takes 
his slate and books out of his sleeve and does what the other boys do. 
His books begin at the back, and he shouts the words as loud as he can. 
He sits with his back to the teacher. Maybe that’s because it’s easier for 
the schoolmaster to punish him with a long stick if he stops shouting. 
He writes with a brush just as our Chinese laundry men do. This is the 
way they write. (Pupil places several Chinese symbols in a vertical 
column on the blackboard.) 

Their day begins at daybreak and ends at sunset to save oil for light- 
ing. In winter, they have to go to school while it’s still dark. The girls 
in very poor families were sometimes sold for one dollar. They work as 
servants for rich families. 

Families often live on river houseboats to avoid paying rent. The 
mothers tie the little ones to the boat so that they won’t fall into the 
water. They raise ducks and geese right on the little houseboat. The boys 
catch fish and try to sell them after school. This is where the Yangtze 
River is. (Pupil locates it on the wall map.) 

Chinese customs are beginning to change. They now dress more as we 
do. They no longer wear pigtails. The girls’ feet are not being bound, nor 
do their parents sell them to the rich. The Chinese have fought the 
Japanese for many years. The boys helped the war effort by carrying 


messages for the guerrillas. 


A report as long as this requires much more than one day’s re- 
search. It represents an accumulation of material acquired over a 
period of several days or a week. The report may be given either in 
several installments or at the conclusion of all the research. In either 
case, the class may question the speaker on any point in his report. 

The report will reveal not only the speaker’s understanding of the 
subject and the extent of his research, but also the amount of 
thought he has given his topic. A competent pupil will have much 
more information than he has time in which to tell it. He learns to 
say, “If we had the time I'd like to tell you more about their clothes,” 
or “I ran across some interesting facts about Chinese customs in 
Tibet. Has anyone else studied this topic?” The class will decide 
whether he be given the privilege and the time to tell all he knows. 
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The teacher, meanwhile, determines how well he has covered his 
subject. She may request the reporter to find out something about 
the Chinese language, or about the cause of so much poverty in 
China. If the child is alert, the teacher may suggest that he seek 
ways in which our country could help to improve conditions in. 
China. Her purpose here is to get him to apply his knowledge to a 
serious problem and think it through. 

During reports, the teacher must be especially alert to prevent the 
reporter from misinforming the class. Occasionally a child’s imagi- 
nation leads him into queer channels of thinking. The class will not 
always distinguish fact from fiction; any information, if it is new, is 
well received by most children. Therefore the teacher, must check 
that which is new to her before she permits the idea to remain with 
the class. A good illustration of the case in point was this statement 
from one of my enthusiastic reporters: “The Chinese let all the mon- 
keys out of the zoo to fight off the Japanese.” The children accepted 
this statement with great interest, but when I demanded verifica- 
tion, the boy produced a story from which he read the following 
sentence: “The Chinese were compelled to resort to guerrilla war- 
fare in the hills beyond Chungking.” 

As a rule, all the research is done in the classroom. Too many mis- 
takes are made when inexperienced children try to find information 
unsupervised. Often the family steps in, believing that the child is 
too young to find the facts he seeks. This will, of course, defeat the 
main purpose of the work. There is no objection, however, to having 
a pupil prolong his research at home if he is sufficiently interested in 
continuing the study. Recently, I had a demonstration of such inter- 
est in a fourth-year class. I was amazed when one pupil requested 
that her friend be permitted to tell what he had learned about pyra- 
mids. They had discussed it during an entire afternoon as they 
worked in their garden. The nine-year-old boy delivered a lecture 
worthy of any given by a dragoman of Cairo. When I questioned 
him to find out the part his family had played in his research, he be- 
came indignant. His answer was significant: “Anybody who wants 
to can read it in the encyclopedia.” 
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Tue Fusion oF KNOWLEDGE 


Research can take many forms. In the study of music, interest 
should be extended to the mood and meaning of the music being 
played. In the study of art, attention should be called to the qual- 
ities which give a masterpiece the stamp of greatness. In other, 
words, the senses must be appealed to if there is to be real under- 
standing of what the musician or artist has tried to express. Other- 
wise the art the children hear, see, and feel will not have enough 
meaning to inspire adequate appreciation. After the senses have 
been awakened, then interest in supplementary aee is aroused 
and the point of view is broadened. 

In science study, we have another means of supplementing knowl- 
edge derived from books—the experiment. After the problem has 
been stated and opinions have been discussed, evidence should be 
obtained through experiments which will demonstrate the truth or 
falsehood of a solution. Even in the early grades the need for facts 
to arrive at truths must be emphasized. When the results of an ex- 
periment or observation of natural phenomena have been obtained 
through personal investigation, the research becomes meaningful to 
the student. 

True education is not a study of isolated facts of history, geog- 
raphy, science, etc. It is a fusion of all knowledge, of the past and 
present, academic and cultural; it is a tracing of development 
through the years; it is an understanding of the reasons for present 
conditions with a view toward improving the future; and it is inves- 
tigation into the reasons for error in the habits of mankind in order 
to recommend changes for their correction. Textbooks and encyclo- 
pedias provide us with facts of the past; newspapers and current 
magazines have the information about the present. To be informed 
the pupil will need to connect his research about the past with 
events of the present, and thus grow toward a better understanding 
of the significance underlying current affairs. This is the most serious 
part of research. This will open the pupil’s mind to progress or to 
the reason for the lack of progress. It will make him question the 
causes of low standards of living in other countries and among some 
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of our own people. This is the part of research which will make him 
think. 

Advanced classes may be taught how to deal with differences of 
opinions they encounter in their research studies. Whenever a pupil 
extracts conflicting ideas he should be trained to continue his inves- 
tigation in order to determine which interpretation possesses the 
greater merit, the more democratic attitude, or the broader point of 
view. At this stage he learns to quote his authority, mentioning 
names of books and pages where statements are made. Finally, he 
concludes his report with a personal decision. He will command the 
respect of his classmates if he closes with some such remark as this: 
“After studying both sides of the question, 1 am convinced that . . . 
presents the best solution.” 


RESEARCH MATERIALS 


By far the most difficult of the modern teacher's responsibilities is 
the accumulation of current material for research. An inadequate 
supply of informative literature dealing with present-day conditions 
will prevent the pupil from seeing the whole picture and so cause 
him to miss the most vital portion of his study. The teacher’s prob- 
lem, therefore, becomes one of finding relevant material and pro- 
ducing it at short notice. If she can meet the needs of the inquiring 
mind she will be spared the frustration which results from lack of 
preparation or familiarity with references. She will be spared the 
disciplinary problems arising from the idleness of a pupil who tells 
her he has finished reading everything about his subject, and the 
fatigue of wading through stacks of material to locate just the right 
book at the right moment. 

As far as current literature is concerned, the newspaper stands 
first as an indispensable aid to modern education. Although many 
parents and teachers believe that their only appeal lies in the comic 
section, the progressive teacher sees excellent use being made of 
the more serious portions of newspapers. Certainly they provide 
important research materials for the school child. In one recent 
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Sunday edition of the New York Times, there were fourteen edito- 
rials commenting on the news of the week, two full pages review- 
ing the news, four large maps of the war areas, and sixteen cartoons 
about current affairs. The magazine section contained a description 
of many famous statues with nineteen illustrations. In the drama 
section there was an excellent article describing the adaptation of 
Greek architecture to American building. Elsewhere there was a 
well-written biography of Robert Koch, the noted scientist. These 
pages are prepared at great expense and with scholarly effort every 
week of the year. It would be a pity if this vast fund of knowledge 
were to be consigned to the scrap heap while our pupils remain 
ignorant of the information within their reach. 

Several magazines, notably The National Geographic, offer so 
much of value that teachers would be wise to lay in a supply of 
back numbers. Other magazines, though written on adult level, 
may be recommended for pupils of superior mentality. Of much 
assistance in research is the old stand-by, the World Almanac, in 
which may be found such information as the United States Constitu- 
tion and its Amendments, the Solar System, national events, popula- 
tions, areas, industries, biographies of Presidents, rulers, and famous 
persons, dates in world history, facts about each of the 48 states and 
foreign countries, libraries, colleges, museums, holidays, and so 
on. A book of this sort is invaluable for factual information, much 
of which cannot be found in textbooks. 


SYSTEMATIZING THE MATERIAL 


Becoming familiar with important research material, textbooks, 
reference books, magazines, etc., entails a considerable amount of 
work for the teacher. Even if she knows every source available, she 
still has to cope with the difficulties of circulation. The teacher who 
installs a practical system of handling large quantities of material 
accomplishes much more than one who accumulates the material 
but fails to systematize its management. 

To facilitate circulation of references, a filing-card system for 
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every book, magazine, and clipping in the room is valuable. Each 
card can be numbered to correspond with the reference as Bl, B2, 
B8, etc., for books;.M1, M2, etc., for magazines; and Cl, C2, etc., for 
clippings. The card should contain a brief survey of the contents, | 
prepared either by the teacher or by the pupil who brought it. 
Clippings may be preserved by pasting them on cardboard sheets 
of uniform size. These should never be destroyed. Both cards and 
printed matter should be accumulated in a central file for use by 
other classes. If the school is fortunate enough to have a special 
librarian, one of her duties might well be to assemble a research 
file so carefully organized that all classes could be served by it. 
The school of the future may some day have the funds for so neces- 
sary a service. 


OTHER RESEARCH MeEprumMs 

There are innumerable other forms of research besides those 
mentioned. Radio programs, especially those of scientific or cultural 
content, offer an enormous amount of information. The pupils will 
have to be taught how to listen, what notes to take so that they do 
not miss too much, and how to evaluate what they have heard. 
Even plays and dramatizations can be treated as sources of infor- 
mation and inspiration for further study. 

Another form of outside research is the exhibit at the museum or 
library. The pupil should be prepared to take notes about such dis- 
plays as costumes, pottery, diorama, and undersea scenes; to follow 
_ them up with reading; and to combine both into one report. 

Still another form of research may be accomplished through in- 
terviews. Any current problem will provide the class with an ef- 
fective subject. Having secured enough information on both sides 
of a question to talk intelligently, the pupil goes out and questions 
many persons of his acquaintance until he has assembled many and 
varied opinions. He should be cautioned against drawing his own 
conclusions until he has assembled all the ideas. He must be ad- 
vised to present them fairly when reporting so that his audience is 
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not given a biased story to bolster the views originally held by the 
child. This form of research is something like the Gallup Poll in the 
way it works. Unless it is conducted energetically and presented 
honestly, it fulfills none of the aims of research; when it is carried 
out with a search for truth and progress as its motive, it may be 


thoroughly worth while. 
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Tools of Learning 


Teaching is an art—an art so great and so difficult to master 
that a man or woman can spend a long life at it without realiz- 
ing much more than his limitations and mistakes, and the dis- 
tance from the ideal. 

WiLLIAM LYON PHELPS 
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Introduction 


THE Toots oF LEARNING 


The acquisition of factual knowledge which we have been calling 
education is not education at all. A study of isolated facts such as 
5 X 9 = 45 has no meaning for the child who learns it. He memo- 
rizes certain statements and stores them away for use in examina- 
tions. If he has use for one of them he searches his mind until he 
finds it, dusts it off, and presents it to the teacher in the form he 
received it. Then he is promoted and repeats the process until he 
decides that he has been educated sufficiently to qualify for his 
chosen work. 

That routine is now over. Today we differentiate between memo- 
rizing facts and the ability to apply those facts creatively. We re- 
gard the mental skills as a means to an end—the tools of education, 
but not education. We are now ready to consider these tools or 
skills which every person must possess before he can begin his 
education. . 

Memory plays an important part in the learning process; unless 
we remember a new concept, we have not learned it. The teacher's 
problem, therefore, is to decide the best method of assisting the 
children to retain such information as will later be applied in their 
learning. Formerly classes were drilled as a whole. The children 
repeated a given concept so often that they could say it in their 
sleep—hour after hour, day after day, the same lesson in the same: 


way. This was a boring and laborious process and, as we know from 
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long experience, it was almost always ineffective. The lips, not the 
mind, repeated the statement. 

To assist the child in interpreting the content of the textbook, the 
traditional teacher frequently had the children use a notebook. 
They copied from the blackboard or from the teacher’s dictation all 
the information in a nut shell. This was supplemented by mimeo- 
craphed sheets of thoughtfully selected facts, pasted into the note- 
book to be crammed for examinations. All the notebooks were alike 
in every detail. At intervals, the teacher drilled upon difficult por- 
tions, but during these lessons a child was not permitted to touch his 
pencil for fear it would distract his attention. The notes he might 
have taken as the teacher explained were the little points that would 
have linked the subject to his own experience. But this was not 
permitted. The child had to listen, nothing more, nothing less. We. 
all remember the indignation when teachers were requested to dis- 
continue the practice of note-copying. Many ignored the rule, con- 
tinued to use them secretly, and insisted that the children memorize 
the knowledge as the quickest way to get it over with. 

Modern educational methods recognize the need for drill, but 
they maintain that all pupils do not need drill on the same facts. In 
drills of the flash-card and notebook variety, which are still very 
popular in the standard school, one essential is lacking: the pupil 
has no desire to learn. There is no interest behind the dull recita- 
tions, no beauty, no humor, no relation between the lesson and 
living experience. What the child needs is motivation, not the 
motivation of good marks, promotion, or a bicycle, but a consuming 
desire to know because of an inner, compelling urge. 

Instilling this desire is the teacher’s primary duty. Her difficulty 
_lies in choosing the method which will make the children want to 
cooperate. It must have their approval or they will not accept her 


leadership. 


New THEORIES OF LEARNING 


Whenever new ideas are introduced, there are always differences 
of opinion in their interpretation. Modern education now suffers 
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from this confusion of thought. Some educators believe that all 
learning must be “natural” and limited to the knowledge the child 
desires to possess. They would use the unit of study as a basis for 
this learning and correlate with its central theme all mental, physi- 
cal, cultural, and creative aspects growing out of the study. In other 
words, they believe that all instruction should be limited to those 
lessons which are related, in some way, to experience. Other edu- 
cators believe that classroom practices can go too far in pupil selec- 
tion of material and the method of learning it. Until the child has 
acquired all the skills which will enable him to learn independently, 
until he has become sufficiently mature to know what he needs as 
well as what he wants, neither pupil selection of material nor learn- 
ing entirely through experience is sufficient to ores a solid edu- 
cational foundation. 

Much of what a child learns will consist of manipulating a skill 
until its practice has become habitual. The time to acquire this skill 
is not during unit experience, but when he is mature enough to be 
able to use it effectively. His ability to read fluently, to express him- 
self in oral and written forms, to interpret maps and understand 
geographical facts and historical events, and to perform correctly 
the fundamentals of arithmetic is a prerequisite for effective ex- 
periential learning. Unless a child has the means at his command, 
his mental qualifications will be far from adequate. Learning skills 
are a vital part of his foundation and must be learned in the formal 
classroom outside the unit experience. This process now becomes 
the most important element in the functioning of the mental facul- 
ties, of creative expression, and of the techniques which will free 
the pupil from the shackles of his own shortcomings. 

Another belief which has grown out of new theories of education 
is that the child must be permitted to progress at his own rate of 
speed, that he be taught a concept when he, not the class, is ready 
to receive it. Such an ideal will be attainable only when and if we 
have classes of reasonable size. I have tried dividing a class into 
four groups, of eight to twelve pupils each, and proceeding accord- 
ing to their group ability. This method consumed so much time and 
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created so much dissatisfaction among the retarded members that 
I was relieved to end the experiment. Aside from the waiting on the 
part of the children, such a procedure is a sinful waste of the 
teacher's time, entirely unwarranted by the result. Logic may de- 
mand that pupils progress according to their ability, but common 
sense decrees that the teacher cannot do the impossible; she cannot 
teach a class of forty in the same manner as a class of twenty. 

Some teachers in the modern school believe that if a child is 
interested in one subject and indifferent in another he should be per- 
mitted to do the work in which he is interested. This would, of 
course, make him very happy, but life doesn’t consist of doing only 
those things one likes to do. On the contrary, we need to overcome 
our weaknesses; we cannot detach ourselves from all dull, monoto- 
nous routine and indulge our own inclinations. Personal preferences 
may be more inviting, but one’s weaknesses cannot be ignored. A 
child’s education must include all phases of learning. If he is to 
become a well-balanced individual he needs to learn all the tool 
subjects, whether he likes them or not. 

Some modern teachers contend that the meuiber of a class must 
always work independently, in small groups, or in couples. To the 
progressive teacher who has the welfare of her class at heart, this 
is sheer nonsense. There are times when the entire class sits quietly 
while the teacher holds forth at the blackboard or the map. There 
are lessons where the entire class tries a new skill at the same mo- 
ment, practicing the same skill until all understand it. There are 
periods when new ways of doing old skills are introduced, to give 
the pupils additional techniques. There must be lessons when cor- 
rection of mistakes is given to everyone at once so that they will 

not be repeated by a majority in the class. 
One misconception of modern education which is quite general 
is the impression that the school desires to curtail the content of 
matter to be taught. Where this notion originated will probably 
always remain a mystery. If anything, the new school enlarges upon 
the traditional content and intensifies the work. It continues to use 
a required spelling list, a basic syllabus for arithmetic, and both 
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forms of penmanship. Reading is increased and the social studies 
receive greater concentration than they ever had before. In fact, 
the knowledge covered will eventually be unlimited, because the 
tools of learning will have been so sharpened that each pupil will go 
beyond the minimum required for his grade. 


ADAPTATION OF NEw METHODS TO PRESENT CLASSROOM CONDITIONS 


~The modern school has reduced the teacher’s performance to a 
minimum in an effort to increase social learning and pupil per- 
formance. Yet it must be remembered that the sensible application 
of educational ideals is contingent upon the conditions under which 
the teacher works. The goal of individualized progress is obviously 
not applicable to all situations and all types of children. Where 
classes are large, many of the children delinquent, the equipment 
obsolete, or the materials inadequate, the methods cannot meet 
the standards outlined by the idealist. For the present, procedures 
must be planned realistically. Instead of attempting to revolutionize 
the classroom, causing a thoroughgoing upheaval in the school 
system, methods must be adopted which can be worked out in 
existing conditions and yet not be too far from the standards of 
modern education. 

When the progressive movement began, the pioneers believed 
that all knowledge could be acquired through personal experience. 
Whether or not this is true has not yet been determined—possibly 
contact could be provided for every phase in a child’s development. 
Today, however, teachers work under great handicaps. Not only is 
school equipment limited, but adequate. funds are lacking for ex- 
_ pansion of the school program. Until economic conditions have been 
stabilized the schools will have to combine experiential learning 
with formal instruction. Properly synchronized, these two forms of 
teaching will supplement each other to the advantage of an other- 
wise severely handicapped generation. 

While experiential learning is accomplished best by means of the 
unit of study, it is not always necessary to employ the unit to make 
learning dynamic. Any topic in a course of study may be treated in- 
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tensively. Reading many books, visiting museums, discussing, think- 
ing, and writing creatively about one topic can be just as educative, 
if handled properly, as an elaborate unit of study. At present, this 
is being done in the junior high schools with remarkable success. 

It must be conceded, also, that a portion of a pupil’s knowledge | 
can never be acquired through unit study. We must continue to 
teach, in addition to the basic techniques, certain concepts in each 
subject which no grade unit will cover. However, the teaching of 
these skills, many of which are the same as they always were, must 
be so modernized that they will not detract from the goals ‘of 
democratic education. Motivation will vary in each subject of the 
curriculum. Some lessons in any subject provide a natural incentive; 
others require supersalesmanship on the part of the teacher. A short 
discussion about primitive life will send the children scurrying to 
all possible sources of information, but there is no such easy ap- 
proach to inspire the pupil to memorize 12 x 12 = 144. The teacher 
must search for ways to attack each subject so that it will become 
a dynamic one for every member of the class. 

In the traditional school class lessons followed—and still follow— 
a definite pattern: teacher and child alternate in speaking. Whether 
the teacher used the inductive or deductive method, she usually 
followed every recitation with her own statement, phrased to em- 
phasize the information, or with a question designed to direct the 
class toward her own line of reasoning. She had definite questions 
worked out and a given period of time to hear the answers. That 
procedure is definitely over. The teacher is no longer the inter- 
rogator and hearer of recitations. The pupil is no longer “put on the 
spot” where he must guess the answer in a hurry and be told whether 
or not he “struck the jack pot.” The new methods have left the 
examination lesson far behind, and the new teacher is at last per- 
mitted to relinquish the big stick. 


Kinps oF Toot, LESSONS 


The modern lesson may take any of a number of directions. The 
methods, however, are but four: 
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1. Teacher performance, when a new concept or skill is being 
taught. 

2. Pupil activity, when a skill is being applied. 

8. Pupil performance, when the outcome of an activity is being 
demonstrated. 

4, Discussion, when a topic is thought through and talked over 
by class and teacher. 

1. Teacher Performance. When the teacher has decided that 
her class is ready to learn a new concept, she presents the material 
to the class as simply as possible. This is the time when she teaches 
new techniques of study (see Chapter VI on research) or new les- 
sons in arithmetic, such as long division. The children remain in 
their seats while she explains the new concept, relating the informa- 
tion to their experience. She dwells upon the difficult portion and 
talks to the children in language they comprehend. Pupils have the 
privilege of asking questions to clear up portions that they do not 
understand. The teacher continues until all points are covered. She 
asks no questions, but gives the information as often as the children 
request it during the lesson. This method should be familiar to all 
teachers because it has been used extensively in the traditional 
classroom. 

The skillful teacher relieves the monotony with variations. She 
may demonstrate her point and permit pupils to imitate. She may 
race the children in the application of the lesson. She may permit 
the pupils to make their own selection of material for outside prac- 
tice. What she does not do is give such long assignments for drill 
on the new concept that it loses its freshness. The moment the 
children are compelled to spend time and energy doing endless 
exercises for repetition or speed, the topic loses its vigor and the 
child his interest. He then reverts to the old custom of doing the 
task automatically, depending upon rote memory instead of thought 
for the correct answer. The teacher makes no demands upon the 
children who have demonstrated their comprehension. The assign- 
ment for the others is to find and correct their errors. | 

2. Pupil Activity. The pupil-activity lesson is one in which skills 
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previously learned are applied. The work is supervised by the 
teacher but carried out entirely by individuals, couples, or groups. 
The social and pedagogical aspects of this method have already 
been discussed in some detail. One point, however, needs constant 
emphasis: the activity of the children during these lessons is the 
force which stimulates their desire to learn and enlivens their in- 
terest in the work. This activity lesson, whether mental, physical, — 
social, artistic, or cultural, has its origin in the theory that we learn 
to do by doing. Activity lessons are profitable when the children are 
permitted sufficient freedom to expand their powers with the 
friendly assistance of other pupils and the teacher, not by a super- 
imposed authority. Progressive education as we know it today grew 
out of this theory. So overwhelming was its popularity that the en- 
tire movement was at one time called the “Activity Program.” How- 
ever, this term does not cover all phases of modern pedagogy. 

3. Pupil Performance. In pupil-performance lessons the child 
talks and the teacher listens. He executes before the class what he 
has accomplished in his activity periods. This may be an explana- 
tion of something he has made or learned or created; it may be his 
own work or the result of work accomplished by his group. During 
- his account the teacher’s voice is rarely heard. She speaks only when 
the class is being misinformed, when her assistance is sought, or at 
the conclusion of the lesson. The child becomes the teacher, the 
teacher becomes the audience. If the performance is interrupted too 
frequently, it is no longer a pupil performance, but merely a vari- 
ation of the old form of teaching with a slight twist. It becomes a 
pupil-teacher performance, in which there is the added danger of 
pushing the pupil out of the picture while the teacher monopolizes 
the lesson. Her intentions may be of the best, she may possess ex- 

tensive knowledge and superior powers, but the fact remains that 
it is the child, not the teacher, who is supposed to be performing. 
He should be given every consideration and be permitted to con- 
clude his lesson. Then, if comments from the class and teacher are 
given constructively, he may learn how to improve his technique for 
future performances. 
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4, Discussion. During the discussion period, the teacher or pu- 
pil, acting as chairman, permits the class to discuss a topic until a 
solution has been reached. It may be a matter of routine, of plan- 
ning, of world affairs, or it may apply directly to the subject being 
studied at the moment. The new teacher may find this the most dif- 
ficult of all, because she cannot prepare for it. The discussion lesson 
is generally a spontaneous one, yet it requires careful engineering 
so that none of the rules is violated. 

What are the rules for class discussion? One might draw up a list 
of a dozen or more in which subject, sequence of ideas, attitudes, 
behavior, and time element are considered in turn. But although 
each of these makes its contribution, there is only one rule to be 
rigidly enforced in every class discussion, i.e., no one may speak 
except when recognized. For any of a number of reasons—habit, 
excitement, enthusiasm, etc.—children will forget to watch for the 
signal which grants them permission to speak. When enthusiasm 
soars to a high peak, courtesy may fall to a low one. To counteract 
this tendency, it is expedient to stop the first discussion, half a dozen 
times if necessary, with such words as “I’m sorry you forgot the rule. 
Welll have to start all over from the beginning.” The class should 
be made to understand that this will happen as often as they speak 
out of turn. Unless the teacher is adamant on this point, the discus- 
sion period will never become a well-ordered medium for her goal 
of socializing education. 

If noise or confusion should arise during any lesson, it must be 
stopped at once. Without dignity, nothing of value can be accom- 
plished; least of all, the attitudes of respect and democratic behavior. 
An amusing story was recently told by a teacher in a modern school 
about the reaction to the new technique of a child who had trans- 
ferred from a traditional school. When asked how he liked activity 
lessons as compared with the old method the boy answered, “T like 
the new way better. In the old school the teacher yelled eu we had 
to listen. Now we do the yelling and she has to listen to us.’ 

These new types of lessons inaugurate a new phase of teaching. 
The active teacher and passive pupil give place to the active pupil 
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and the actively passive teacher. The teacher may be teaching what 
the class must know; the pupils may be working under the super- 
vision of the teacher or leader; the pupils may be dominating the 
scene while the teacher listens as hard as she previously talked; and 
teacher and class may put their heads together in a discussion and 
pool their ideas. One cannot be dogmatic about the division of time 
among the four methods. At first, one method may be given pre- 
cedence over the other three; but as the children become familiar 
with the methods it will seldom be necessary to question which to 
use—that will be decided by the need of the moment. When the 
class has practiced them all, the teacher may combine several meth- 
ods by beginning with one, continuing with another, and conclud- 
ing with a third. This is particularly workable in such lessons as 
science where a stimulating discussion leads to pupil activity in 
collecting data, which is, in turn, followed by a teacher or pupil 
performance in making an experiment. 

This is not to be confused with an attempt to conduct Bes 
methods simultaneously with many groups and in unrelated sub- 
jects. For example, while one group is engaged in art or construc- 
tion, and another group is having a lively discussion about soil 
erosion, the teacher attempts to explain the division of fractions. 
There is a real danger in trying to do many things at once. No 
teacher can give her full attention to one group and check progress 
in other groups at the same time. Neither can a child do justice to 
any kind of mental work while he is surrounded by other activities. 


INCENTIVES FOR STUDY 


The practical teacher will wonder, no doubt, about the use of 
incentives for study. Where the child has an aptitude for a subject 
_ there is no problem; but where he lacks ability the problem is both 
real and challenging. After resorting to all kinds of incentives, good 
and bad, I have found the simplest approach the most effective, 
namely, to reward successful accomplishment by giving free time 
in school, a minimum or no homework assignment, and the priv- 
ilege of assisting retarded classmates. 
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In the old-fashioned school, the successful pupil received stars 
and high grades, and he was commended extravagantly until he 
often developed superior behavior and displayed obnoxious traits. 
The dull learner, on the other hand, was constantly condemned, 
either publicly or privately, by teacher, classmates, and parent, with 
the result that he often developed inferior behavior characteristics. 
He did his assignments without enthusiasm, “dilly-dallied” over 
them, and dreamed of a happier future. He knew he was dull; he 
learned to hate lessons and school and teacher, mustering up enough 
energy merely to keep his grades above the danger line. The 
artificial atmosphere of memory work, monotony, competition, and 
compulsion was, in the main, responsible for his lethargy and an- 
tagonism. These techniques were not incentives conducive to 
interest—they did not kindle the child’s natural curiosity to learn 
his lessons. 3 

Today he knows that his efforts will be rewarded by privileges 
he can enjoy and that his success will release him from the never- 
ending assignments of the traditional classroom. He no longer lives 
for the moment when he can announce with pride that he received 
100 per cent or an “A.” His new attitude will be, “I have no errors 
—now I can go on to other interests.” | 

The teacher must always be concerned about the child who con- 
tinues to fail in a subject. In the past she had exercises for every 
concept she taught, relying largely upon repetition for learning. 
The pupils worked on these drills during “busy work” periods, after 
school, and at home. F illing in blanks, writing tables, or spelling 
words five times each (to say nothing of the sadistic 500 times) 
were accepted methods for pounding knowledge into hostile chil- 
dren. This procedure merely added insult to injury: the child failed 
to learn the concept because he was discouraged and uninterested, 
and then because he wasn’t interested he received an even harsher 
assignment. 

If we agree that learning becomes enjoyable when we desire the 
information, then motivation assumes great importance in the new 
classroom. Consequently, an awareness of the need for knowledge 
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should precede the process of acquiring it. In lessons such as arith- 
metic or spelling, a pupil's work reveals his weakness. After careful 
diagnosis he is told: “This is your trouble. If you master this one 
little fact, you will succeed next time.” He is not shocked by having 
twenty errors pointed out, but only one or two at a time. And he is 
not discouraged by being assigned a drill of twenty examples or 
fifty words, but a few examples for practice or a few words to be 
written two or three times. He will master his defect so gradually 
that he will be unaware that he is correcting it. He usually over- 
comes his distaste as soon as the tedious routine has been eliminated. 
And as he surmounts his difficulties he becomes so grateful that he 
cultivates a more cooperative attitude in general. 

Most children are overwhelmed by a realization of the staggering 
amount they do not know. The child whose mentality borders or 
falls below the normal accepts his fate and adopts a defeatist at- 
titude, as if his trouble were beyond cure. The teacher who treats 
weaknesses lightly and appears to have faith in the pupil's ultimate 
ability to master them is the teacher who inspires him to make good. 
And he does make good if the work is reduced to simple and com- 
prehensible terms. I shall never forget the look in one child’s eyes 
as he thanked me for assisting him. “I never had a perfect paper 
before,” he confessed. “I thought I was too dumb.” 

Because of children’s natural interest in the fine arts, handicraft, 
nature, science, and physical education, there are generally no prob- 
lems in motivation. For this reason the present volume is concerned 
with the subjects of reading, language, social studies, and arith- 
metic. The minor subjects, however, must be taught, not only in 
their relation to a unit theme, but as supplementary reading, play- 
ground and free-time pleasures, and club activities. In Part IV (The 
Unit) their possibilities as secondary units will be explored. It 
should be noted, in passing, that all lessons in both the major and 
minor fields offer opportunities for the development of good char- 
acter traits. In fact, activities of a physical or cultural nature offer 
an abundance of experiences in which friendship, tolerance, and 
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an uncompromising faith in democratic behavior may be firmly 
established. 

The modern teacher should acquaint herself with the various 
types of new material which are becoming available in ever increas- 
ing quantities. Visual aids (displays, pictures, movies, and art ex- 
hibits) and aural aids (radio and the phonograph) all contribute 
much to the enrichment of education. No doubt the traditional 
teacher will argue that she uses whatever new materials present 
themselves. The important question is: Does she use new methods 
in the presentation of old materials? 

Educators today are emphasizing the necessity for a psychologi- 
cal approach to teaching. Heretofore teachers were responsible for 
one particular section of the course of study and they hammered at 
that until they had completed their grade assignments. The school 
functioned something like a factory where the raw material enters 
at one door and the finished machine leaves at another. Education 
cannot be put on the assembly line. It is not mechanical but is con- 
centrated in the mind, which, in turn, is swayed by emotion. The 
teacher tries to kindle a spark. She creates the desire to learn as the 
salesman creates the desire to buy. 

With the new approach, methods must be modernized to con- 
form to new theories, with emphasis upon the spirit of changing 
practices. No one can be dogmatic about this modernization process 
because there is no single right way to go about it. The final test is 
the teacher's professional, philosophical, and psychological interest 
in the needs of the children. Her sincerity and her intellectual in- 
tegrity will guide her out of the arbitrary methods of the past into 
the effective, natural processes of the democratic school. 


CURVAY Pei Banas 


Language 


Divisions OF LANGUAGE STUDY 

No subject has greater appeal to the young learner than the study 
of English. Long before he has learned to read, literature of all kinds 
has entertained him. This interest is most fortunate, because lan- 
guage lends itself to correlation with every subject in the curriculum 
and every experience in the life of the pupil. This can be accom- 
plished only if and when all phases of English become integrated 
with all the subjects of the curriculum. It needs but a guide to point 
the direction for their coordination. 

Heretofore we have pigeonholed language study into a variety of 
isolated subjects such as: 


Spelling Oral Reading 
Dictation Silent Reading 
Penmanship Oral Composition 
Correct Usage | Written Composition 
Poetry Letter Writing 
Literature Creative Writing 


But there is so close a relationship among these studies that it is 
virtually impossible to separate them. When we write we must have 
a working knowledge of penmanship, spelling, grammar, and some 
form of written composition. When we speak we use grammar and 
oral composition. To earn a living most adults use every aspect of 
language except perhaps poetry and literature. The teaching of 
English, therefore, should stress this association of its phases in 
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In the present volume reading and literature are treated separately 
because these are skills which must be taught formally before they 
can be applied mechanically. The others fall naturally into one 
category—the study of English. 

It is obvious that all phases of language cannot be taught at once, 
but it is also true that segregating the subjects neglects their strong 
interrelation, and results in the pupil’s inability to coordinate his 
knowledge. What he learns in one phase of English study he is un- 
able to carry over into another. This is well illustrated in the com- 
mon failure to learn to spell the so-called “demons.” For example, 
when which is taught as a spelling word it is rarely misspelled in a 
column of isolated words. Yet even the pupil in junior high school 
frequently spells it “wich” in composition. This is ample proof that 
the proper association was never made. Until he can apply his 
knowledge to any form of unsupervised composition, regardless of 
the subject, it cannot be considered as taught. 

How, then, can all aspects of language study be integrated in 
such a way that sharp subject divisions can be overcome? How can 
an awareness of English be introduced into all school work so that 
a pupil’s education will be a continuous process instead of a hop, 
skip, and jump through routine abstractions? This chapter is con- 
cerned with just these questions. 

In the traditional school the study of English has for so long been 
narrowed into a study of the skills without the experiential aspect 
that its potentialities were seldom realized. Correct usage was 
taught by exercises, usually in column drills or disconnected sen- 
tences. Ideas for composition were drawn from the pupil’s memory 
—all too often from the teacher’s ready-made model. Consequently, 
the result was stereotyped, lacking in imagination and originality. 
Moreover, the usage drills were almost never applied. All lessons 
were planned on a teacher-pupil basis. The learner worked as an 
individual, apart from every other learner, and responded only to 
the teacher’s stimuli. 

The modern school provides a natural setting for the study of 
English, thus creating the motive and paving the way for social 
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participation at one stroke. The experience becomes the foundation 
for all lessons. It is a continuous process beginning with an under- 
standing of the reason for the lesson and ending with the participa- 
tion by all the members of a group or class. The realistic school rec- 
ognizes the social value of language study. It stimulates enthusiasm 
through personal experience with social contact, so providing the 
fuel for developing the power of expression. 

Broadly speaking, English may be divided into two topics, oral 
and written. We use both constantly, the former more than the 
latter, and derive pleasure from both. The objectives differ, but the 
goal is the same: the development of the power of expression and 
an appreciation of the cultural achievements of English as a lan- 
guage and a literature. In the oral classification, the art of speaking 
is added to the others. The written includes all forms of writing, 
whether it be reporting, letter writing, or creative writing. Both 
oral and written forms require a knowledge of the rules, drill in the 
skills, and constant checking and testing. Both aim for naturalness 
and vigor, for correct usage and good vocabulary. But the methods 
employed will vary according to the immediate objectives and the 
individual needs of the pupils. 


ORAL LANGUAGE 


Oral language activities embrace a large territory, some of which 
have already been mentioned: 
I. Pupil Performance 
1. Sharing experiences 
. Making announcements 
. Reporting 
. Public speaking 
. Story-telling 
. Evaluating 
II. Social Activities 
1. Discussions 
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2. Conversations 
8. Sharing experiences 
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4, Dramatic activities 

5. Debating 

6. Planning 

7. Evaluating 
III. Teacher Performance 

1. New concepts 

2. Correction of errors 

In the modern classroom language is taught through natural 
means. Periods in the daily plan which fall within the range of the 
child’s understanding are utilized as occasions for learning by per- 
sonal experience. Whenever a pupil speaks, he is acquiring some 
form of skill in language. The teacher who provides many oppor- 
tunities for informal speech broadens the experiences through 
which the child develops his resources. Therefore the new method 
reduces the number of formal lessons, decreases the amount of 
teacher performance to the minimum essentials, and extends the 
time for pupil performance to greater and greater proportions. 
Good language is a combination of two important elements: 

knowledge of correct usage and clear thinking. For years language 
has been taught as a formal study with emphasis placed largely 
upon academic grammar. Pupils have studied all the rules, have ap- 
plied them hundreds of times, yet they have been generally unsuc- 
cessful in transferring this knowledge into their ordinary speech and 
in associating the oral with the written form. 


CorreEcT USAGE 


There is undoubtedly a place for the functional instruction of 
grammar in the public schools, in order that pupils may under- 
stand the reason for certain usage. But knowing the reason for 
English usage is not essential in language study for the young 
learner. The teacher in the new school approaches the subject in a 
more natural way, beginning with the child’s own speech, training 
his ear to be aware of poor speech, and inculcating acceptable 
speech by pointing out his error the moment he makes it. That is 
when wrong habits must be destroyed and the correct form sub- 
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stituted; it is the propitious moment to attune the ear to what it 
must listen for. When this happens, the ear will discipline the brain, 
which at the moment is occupied with the thought rather than the 
form of expression. In this way habit assists the speaker and leaves 
his mind free for clarity in the thinking process. 

At any time of the day, during any lesson of the curriculum, work ~ 
should pause for the correction of an error. If laxity is permitted, the 
primary purpose in the teaching of language is defeated. It should 
not be lifted out and isolated from daily life, but integrated in all 
periods and all subjects. It is never passed over or postponed for 
a special occasion, but taught as the need arises. Errors common 
to many must be supported by formal instruction several times a 
week, in order that pupils will learn the reason for the correction 
and the method of determining which form to use. To clinch the 
point, games rather than dull exercises are recommended. 

It has already been suggested that the teacher permit the class 
to do the talking. Because they will be thinking of what to say, most 
children will make many grammatical errors. At first the teacher 
_ will interrupt the child and tell him the correct form. She may even 
take a moment to give the reason for the correction. Suppose a child 
desiring to volunteer his services says, “Mary and me will go.” Im- 
mediately the teacher stops him and says, “Mary and I will go.” He 
repeats the correct form, but before returning to the conversation 
the teacher adds the reason by saying, “You wouldn't say “Me will : 
go would your” That amuses him because his ear knows better. 

But the next day he may repeat the same error, not because of in- 
attention, but because he has not yet overcome the fault to which 
habit has accustomed him. This time, however, the teacher should 
search the class for one child whose ear has already been trained 
and permit that child to correct him as politely as possible. This may 
happen again and again. He should not be reprimanded. On the 
contrary, the teacher should show that she is amused by the tenac- 
ity of persistent errors of speech. Some day the pupil will stop mak- 
ing that mistake, and will be shocked when someone else makes it. 
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Then he has learned the correct form and will be able to apply it in 
daily conversation and in his written composition. 

This sounds like a “long-winded” method of teaching one con- 
cept, but it is so only at first. Gradually the errors will diminish in 
number and the children take over the responsibility of teaching 
each other. Eventually the errors will become so few that the lesson 
will be halted less and less frequently. Correct speech will be not a 
matter of thinking of rules, but a tuning of the ear to new habits of 
usage. 

Adverse criticism is a delicate thing. Maintaining a spirit of 
friendliness, and arousing appreciation instead of resentment, calls 
for expert direction on the part of the teacher. She will succeed only 
if she sets the example of polite criticism and teaches the children - 
how to receive the correction gratefully. An established routine will 
help. My class decided upon: “A better sentence would be... 
and “Thank you. I'll try to remember it.” 

At times there will be sharp disagreement between two children. 
Unless they follow a tactful form of contradicting, a verbal battle 
will ensue at the drop of a hat. After the first heated argument, my 
class agreed to use the following form when they wanted to contra- 
dict another child: “Im certain that my sentence is correct,” or 
“Does anyone agree with my sentence?” Sometimes, if the class is 
unable to settle the dispute, the teacher will be called upon to de- 
cide and explain. Throughout, the argument will be a matter of 
English usage and never of emotional outburst. 

A child is frequently astonished to learn that an expression to 
which he is accustomed is not acceptable usage. For example, he 
may insist that everybody says “ain't.” In a matter such as this, the 
children all look the word up in the dictionary, find that it is a vul- 
garism and conclude that it will be inacceptable at all times. The 
class criticizes the subsequent use of “ain't,” the child writes on the 
blackboard the sentence in which it was used, and this sentence be- 
comes part of the usage test. 

Occasionally, pupils will attempt to criticize their teacher’s Eng- 
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lish when she uses an expression unfamiliar to them. If she has 
really been guilty of a grammatical blunder, which is entirely pos- 
sible even for a teacher, she must accept the criticism graciously, 
using her attitude as an example for them to emulate. If the child is 
at fault, he should not be reprimanded for daring to question his 
teacher's superior knowledge. This is a subject for a lesson in Eng- 
lish, not in good manners. When an attitude of polite correction has 
been established in a classroom, every person in the room is liable 
to criticism. 

Incidentally, the children should be taught good taste in the mat- 
ter of criticism. They should be told that a teacher may not be criti- 
cized in the presence of a guest; nor may they point out an error in 
the speech of a guest, whether it be an adult or another child. On 
one occasion my little nine-year-olds had difficulty in controlling 
their amusement when a former graduate returned from high school 
to pay a visit. His speech, I regret to say, was so indistinct, and his 
usage so incorrect, that he was barely understandable. But the class 
behaved like perfect ladies and gentlemen throughout! 

The busy teacher will no doubt be vexed at the amount of time 
consumed by a discussion of classroom conventionalities, but she 
must bear in mind that the pupils are learning not only English, but 
habits of good breeding which will be useful during their entire 
lifetime. 

It is not enough for the child to hear a correction; he should also 
see it. For the benefit of the whole class, pupils may be encouraged 
to write the correct form on the blackboard as soon as their part of 
the conversation is over. The teacher should also write the error in 
her plan book for future testing, and examine the blackboard for 
errors in the written sentence. Such errors should be corrected with- 
- out delay, the class giving the reasons for suggested changes. When 
several of such sentences have accumulated on the blackboard, 
it is time to erase them and test the children’s knowledge of them. 

There is probably no better method of measuring success in cor- 
rect usage than the formal test. The material, however, need not be 
the abstract exercises of the old-fashioned grammar lesson, but the 
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mistakes made by members of the class, dictated in their original 
form. The test may include such errors as: 


He came over my house yesterday. 
Me and her went to the library. 
He don’t know the Boy Scout rules. 
Give it to John and I. 


There will be smiles and guilty side glances as the children recog- 
nize their own mistakes. Occasionally I insert a sentence which has 
no error, a source of great amusement to the less gullible children. 
The pupils write the corrected sentence on the paper without any 
explanation of the reason for the change. These papers are marked 
by the teacher according to a code to be described later in this 
chapter. 

On the following day, the corrected test papers are returned to 
the class. One sentence is studied at a time by having all the pupils 
who failed in any part of it stand and volunteer to dictate the cor- 
rected form of their own mistakes to the teacher at the blackboard. 
When each person’s error has been clarified, he sits down. In this 
way the child who needs assistance is singled out for individual ex- 
planation. He knows that he may remain standing until he thor- 
oughly understands his error. At the conclusion of the lesson he 
makes two memoranda of the correction, one in his notebook, and 
the other on the back of his test paper. As a result, he receives vis- 
ual, oral, and manual practice whenever it may be required. The 
teacher has the proof of the correction on the paper; the parent or 
tutor may also see it in the notebook. 


THE UsE oF GAMES IN TEACHING ENGLISH 


Whenever an error in English usage persists after a reasonable 
amount of instruction, the playing of games may be a pleasant alter- 
native to the repetition of correction lessons. Most of the games in 
my classes are original variations of activities within their experi- 
ence. A favorite one was designed to correct the use of “ain't,” “got,” 
and the double negative. Each child writes on a slip of paper the 
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_name of one article which he wishes to sell in his store, concealing 
this information from the other children. When the first pupil is 
called to the front of the room, he opens shop by writing the name 
of his store on the blackboard, as: “FRUIT STORE.” Volunteers re- 
quest articles which would be on sale in such a shop and he replies, 
each using the following form: 


Question. Have you any oranges? 
Answer. I’m sorry. I haven't any oranges. 


Customers enter one after the other until the correct request is 
made. Then the answer is “Yes, I have carrots.” The merchant erases 
the name of his store from the blackboard, surrenders to the pur- 
chaser the slip of paper containing the word “carrots,” and returns 
to his seat. Meanwhile, the buyer opens shop and repeats the per- 
formance. Any child who makes a mistake in English during the 
game also surrenders the paper bearing the name of the product he 
will sell to the one who detects his mistake. In order that all may 
remain in the game and continue to make purchases, those who for- 
feit their slips immediately write the names of new products on 
their papers. The object of the game is to accumulate slips, the one 
possessing the greatest number at the end being the winner. The 
teacher’s objective is to give the class plenty of practice in correct 
usage until the form has been permanently established through 
habit. 

Frequently a child will invent a new game to teach a corrected 
form. The class generally derive more pleasure from their original 
efforts because they appreciate opportunities for demonstrating in- 
genuity. This indicates that they possess qualities of cooperation 
and initiative. The class which has a repertoire of games becomes 
conscious of the need for the habitual use for correct speech, and 
this, in turn, contributes immeasurably to ear training. 

The teacher must be alert for the development of those qualities 
of good speech which she hopes to inculcate in her pupils. Even in 
the most informal discussions, she can stress a pleasing and friendly 
tone, clear articulation and enunciation. In words like recognize 
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the “g” must be sounded; in words like research the accent should 
be placed upon the second syllable. Foreignisms must be overcome 
and slang curbed, whether they occur during formal lessons or cas- 
ual conversations. Slovenly speech is frowned on: “gimme” for give 
me, “donchu” for don’t you, etc. And at all times the teacher listens 
closely for indications of undesirable mental attitudes, which are 
often revealed in an unceremonious exchange of remarks or under 
the stress of excitement. 


VOCABULARY BUILDING 


Good choice of words cannot be overstressed and a conscious ef- 
fort should be made to increase vocabulary. A pupil of the sixth 
grade, for example, should demonstrate growth in speech over the 
child of similar mentality in the fifth grade. To assist him, a teacher 
may ask, “What is a better way of saying, ‘May I go back to the 
— library’?” If he isn’t familiar with the word return, another pupil 
may suggest it and then all the members of the class, including the 
teacher, will incorporate the word in their daily speech. Unless the 
children are made aware of their verbal poverty, they will never 
take steps to enlarge their speaking vocabulary. 

The teacher provides the incentive which inspires the children to 
find new words for the accurate expression of their ideas. In the case 
of pupils of foreign parentage or from underprivileged areas, she 
may be their only source of such stimulation. During discussions, 
the teacher should occasionally throw out to the class words with 
which few or none of the children are familiar. If they cannot guess 
the meaning of a word from the context, they should be trained to 
look it up in the dictionary instead of asking for its definition. It is 
advisable to write the word on the blackboard at the time it is used, 
not only for the spelling, but also because the visual impression aids 
the aural in the learning process. It is a great satisfaction to see a 
whole class of children, on their own volition, hunt for a new word 
in the dictionary. When that word has been accepted and used 
freely the teacher is compensated for her effort. 

Every child needs encouragement of a concrete nature. His desire 
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to learn is interwoven with his ability to understand what is wanted 
and the satisfaction he derives out of meeting the requirements with 
ease. His sense of achievement is our greatest form of motivation. 

Unfamiliar words are, for the most part, outside of a pupil’s expe- 
rience. When he is instructed to acquire a certain number of new 
words (the amount depends upon age and mentality) he has not 
the faintest notion of how to proceed. If left to his own devices, the 
search will be reduced to the mechanical operation of choosing 
words at random from the dictionary or copying them from any 
handy textbook. He has increased his vocabulary neither intelli- 
gently nor permanently. . 

If, however, the pupil is advised to listen for new words on the 
radio or during the conversation of adults, or if he is instructed to 
watch for different forms of expression when doing research, he will 
become alert for his assignment. He will soon realize that he must, 
himself, find the new word in the dictionary and incorporate it in 
his own speech. Telling a child that he must submit five or ten words 
a month will not stimulate his enthusiasm. But if, in a casual remark, 
a pupil is praised for using a word unfamiliar to the majority, it pro- 
vides an impetus to the others to do likewise. It is then that the class 
begins to become articulate and, in striving for new forms of expres- 
sion, acquires a consciousness and appreciation of words. 


FoRMAL GRAMMAR 


Many teachers will wonder what provision has been made in the 
creative school for the teaching of formal grammar. It was suggested 
at the beginning of the discussion of new techniques that all new 
concepts in every subject of the grade be listed when the term starts, 
each of these concepts to be taught when a natural occasion for its 
teaching presents itself. This is especially true in English. For ex- 
ample, if the grade plan calls for the study of possessives, the 
teacher waits until that form appears, as either an error or a ques- 
tion. Let us assume that a child has written this sentence on the 
blackboard: “The Mexicans costume has many bright colors.” At 
once the teacher asks the child if he is speaking of one Mexican or 
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many. When he changes it to the singular, it no longer contains the 
letter “s.” The teacher inserts the apostrophe, explaining that the 
symbol abnor: ownership. She then suggests that they arrange to 
give some time during a future language period for a lesson on 
possessives and prepares material within the pupils’ comprehension 
and experience. | 

Someone will roles es her statement the next time the day’s 
work is planned. The class will be prepared for the new concept 
when the scheduled lesson begins because they will associate the 
new concept with the sentence about the Mexican’s costume. When 
the reason for the apostrophe has been explained, the class will offer 
other illustrations of possessives. Instead of a written lesson of prac- 
tice, natural settings are sought in which to drill the new lesson. The 
class hunts through textbooks for words containing apostrophes so 
that they will learn when the word is a contraction—a concept with 
which they are familiar—and when the word denotes ownership. 

This lesson is never repeated in its entirety. Attention will be 
called to mistakes until the idea has become fixed, and it then be- 
comes an individual matter for correction. The item is checked off 
in the plan and the teacher watches the pupils’ ability to use the 
‘knowledge. Should a majority have failed to grasp the concept, the 
lesson must be reviewed, a specific error being used as the occasion 
for drill. This will continue until all have mastered the form. 

Important as it is, correct usage is only incidental to the greater 
purpose of oral English. In the last analysis, emphasis must be 
placed upon the ideas expressed. Are they true? Are they intelli- 
gent? Are they democratic? Are they creative? In addition, of 
course, as we have already mentioned, they should be correctly ex- 
pressed, the words should be well chosen and diction, mood, and 
tone should be good. In order to accomplish this end effectively, 
frequent opportunities for training in oral language should be pro- 
vided daily. To sustain interest, the teacher will find it necessary to 
alternate exercises from day to day, thus avoiding anything that 
might become monotonous routine. In the limited space available, 
only a few activities of this nature can be treated in any detail. 
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MAKING A SPEECH . 

Effective speaking requires careful preparation. For this reason it 
is well to encourage planning of the talks at least one or two weeks 
before the occasion. In the opening exercises, the speaker who has 
volunteered to address the class on a chosen topic for character 
training should have his material so well organized in his mind that 
what he wishes to say is crystal clear. A common tendency on such 
occasions, unfortunately, is to write out the speech and memorize it. 
There will be greater benefits, however, if he can be persuaded to 
organize his material carefully without writing out his speech, and — 
then refer to his outline when he speaks. A definite outline form 
should be taught to the class and assigned at first to children who 
are already fluent speakers. The outline may follow a pattern similar 
to the following: 

1. Introduction of subject 
2. Definition 

3. Items of importance 

4, Illustration by story 

5. Points to remember 

6. Conclusion 

The occasions for planned talks are many and varied. Each re- 
quires a different approach, although the speeches will be similar in 
form. In describing the construction of an article, the pupil may ex- 
plain verbally and by diagram how he made it. In recounting the 
story of a trip or discussing an item in the news, he may use maps or 
pictures. When making a speech to nominate a candidate or in a 
campaign for the election of class officers, he may surround himself 
with posters, as is frequently done at political meetings. He should 
never read his speech, but refer instead to an outline containing the 
order of his remarks. Although memorization of the speech should 
be discouraged at all times, memorizing or reading the opening sen- 
tence is advisable since it helps the speaker off to a good start. 

The teacher will be wise to emphasize three points to help the 
child gain self-confidence in speaking. The first requisite of the 
speaker is to be sure of the thoughts he wishes to convey. Only suf- 
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ficient preparation and careful organization can insure success on 
this point. Equally important is a pleasant voice that can be heard 
by everyone in his audience. An authoritative yet unassuming man- 
ner of delivery is a great asset to him. He should have an interested 
demeanor and look directly at his audience to sense their reaction 
to his ideas. 

At first the pupil’s speech will be short and halting. Later, as he 
loses his fear and acquires poise, the words will flow more smoothly. 
At this point the teacher might suggest that he increase his vocabu- 
lary. If the pupil uses a new word correctly, he teaches its pronun- 
ciation and definition to the class. If this should prove too difficult, 
the teacher, class, and dictionary come to his assistance. As time 
goes on, prepared speeches afford great pleasure to the audience 
and satisfaction to the performer. 

Informal speaking is more enjoyable than planned talks because 
of the spontaneity and rapid exchange of ideas. In a class discussion, 
many children should be encouraged to participate. When they ex- 
press an opinion, the teacher observes their tone, usage, and ideas. 
Unkind remarks, harsh criticism, poor speech, and foolish state- 
ments are politely corrected; the children will emulate the good 
taste on the teacher’s part when she criticizes them. No one should 
be permitted to monopolize a discussion; the aggressive child must 
be repressed, and the shy child coaxed into the argument. Conversa- 
tion, be it on the world situation or on a superficial school topic, 
must be logical and alive. Should humor creep in, so much the bet- 
ter. The discussion period should be a constructive one if it is to 
warrant the expenditure of precious time. 


Tue ART OF CONVERSATION 


Since the advent of the automobile, movies, and radio, conversa- 
tion as an art has degenerated. There is a great deal of talk but little 
is said. A person may be interested only when he is doing the 
talking, using the time when others are speaking to plan his next 
remark. If he is a monologist, no one else gets a chance to speak; or 
there may be a sudden, painful silence in the conversation when no 
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one present has anything to contribute. To analyze a stimulating 
discussion is not easy, since the personality and facial expressions of 
the participant may alter the import of the words. 

There is at least one guide, however, that will help to keep a con- 
versation going. In general, the reply to a remark refers back to it, 
comments upon it, or adds to it; if otherwise, the conversation is 
likely to be a series of disconnected remarks. For example, if one 
child states, “Last summer I visited Mexico,” the answer is not, 
“Last summer I visited Canada,” but rather, “How long were you 
there?” or “How did you like it?” Each speaker carries the conversa- 
tion along, showing by word or implication that he has listened and 
given cognizance to the preceding observation. This necessitates 
close attention on the part of the conversationalist. But giving evi- 
dence of the concentration of his mind is not enough. If the conver- 
sation is to be interesting or worth while, he must contribute his 
own idea to it. Of course, in an adult conversation, or in a teacher- 
directed discussion, the subject may be changed whenever it seems 
desirable to do so. 

In classroom conversation, particularly, the teacher should be 
alert for digressions which are likely to jumble the discussion. The 
power of suggestion is strong. A chance remark may cause someone 
to think of an entirely different subject. If he projects that topic into 
the discussion he confuses the issue, and it is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to steer the conversation back into its original channels. Unless 
she does this, the children will never learn to conduct a coherent 
conversation. | 

The teacher must guard against a number of abuses in the con- 
duct of conversations. Often aggressive persons tend to monopolize 
_ the time during a discussion. An opportune story or incident may be 
very effective, but if it is unduly long or pointless it tends to make 
the conversation drag. Another handicap to a lively discussion is the 
reticent person who either answers in monosyllables or limits his 
share to questions, hence causing the discussion to die before it 
comes to life. The most unforgivable violation of conversational 
manners is the personal attack sometimes resorted to. Occasionally 
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an insulting remark is designed to conceal the ignorance or ignoble 
sentiments of the speaker, or to sidetrack the discussion into chan- 
nels more familiar and favorable to him. Great tact will be required 
in order to center attention upon the guilty person instead of allow- 
ing the innocent victim to be put on the defensive. Unless the 
teacher is ever watchful, the class discussion may deteriorate into 
the monotonous chatter of irrelevant considerations or end in fresh 
animosities among the children. 

The art of discussion can be tatight to children. They must under- 
stand the need for remaining on the subject and of following the 
thought through to its conclusion. They should learn tact and cour- 
tesy, and the importance of keeping remarks impersonal. They 
should learn that an argument which becomes overheated sacrifices 
clear thinking, and may produce comments which will humiliate a 
sensitive person. 


DEBATE 


While we are on the subject of discussion, a few words on debate 
are in order. The debate is more formal than the discussion, in that 
a more rigid procedure is followed, speakers are timed, and their re- 
marks are limited to one phase of the subject. By and large a de- 
bater’s presentation follows a carefully thought-out plan delivered 
_ in an interesting manner. The captain of each team divides the argu- 
ments among the members, who are cautioned about obtaining accu- 
rate facts through research before they draw their conclusions. Too 
often a speaker's premises are based upon opinion and hearsay 
rather than upon truth. When this happens the argument collapses. 

The method of conducting a debate is fairly standard every- 
where: a chairman announces the subject and introduces a speaker 
from the affirmative side who is followed by a speaker from the 
negative side, each accurately timed. There may be one, two, or 
three speakers on each side. After the members of both sides have 
spoken each captain sums up the arguments for his team. All debat- 
ers should listen carefully to their opponents so that they will be 
prepared for the rebuttal. They should be permitted to introduce a 
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question period as in the “Town Meeting of the Air” program or call 
for a decision from the audience at the conclusion of the debate. 

At least in the lower grades the subjects for debate should be se- 
lected from the children’s own experience. In the fourth grade my 
children debated such topics as the following: 

Children should be in bed at eight o'clock. 

American children have more fun than Arab children. 
Homework is an important part of school work. 

Radio mystery plays are good for children. 

For every debate, regardless of the subject, several days of prepa- 
ration should be allowed. Formality should be observed and no in- 
terruptions permitted. An open discussion following the debate is 
the most practical method of relieving the excitement of the chil- 
dren. | 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE 

Oral language is closely allied with written work. Both require 
clear thinking, accuracy, correct usage, and good vocabulary. The 
difference between them lies in the act of writing and the ability to 
transfer an idea to paper. This involves the physical skill of writing 
and a knowledge of spelling, both of which must be taught as formal 
lessons until the pupils have acquired competence in them. 


PENMANSHIP 
_ Not so many years ago there were rigid rules for the teaching of 
penmanship; pupils were compelled to write according to the theo- 
ries of a man named Palmer. His philosophy was simple—learn the 
muscular habits prescribed by his method and writing will take care 
of itself. The paper was placed at a definite angle, the wrist had to 
parallel the surface of the desk, the arm was invited to slip in and 
out of the sleeve in a push-pull motion, and the rhythm was con- 
stant: 1, 2, 3, 4—1, 2, 3, 4. Any deviation of position, movement, or 
rhythm was frowned upon—there was only one acceptable manner 
of writing. Long after pupils had been taught to form the letters, 
teachers harped on movement, curves, and spacing. So many letters 
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filled a space and so many words filled a line. Those who lacked suf- 
ficient muscular control were regarded as disobedient and were or- 
dered to repeat the lesson. The result was that these children 
learned to humor their teachers during the formal lesson and suited 
themselves at all other times. Good boys and girls practiced ovals 
until they formed their curves with mathematical precision. 
Naughty children cheated by adhering to the movement and rhythm 
only when teacher was looking. She was always perplexed about 
their speed in finishing long before the counting was over. 

Habit in writing is certainly essential but routine practice is likely 
to develop habits of carelessness and even hostility toward penman- 
ship. No active mind willingly concentrates its attention every day 
for years upon a succession of lines each of which contains one let- 
ter. Demanding an exact reproduction of a model is not really teach- 
ing—it is sheer pedantry to demand an exact duplication of a pat- 
tern based upon one person’s idea of perfection. It is unscientific to 
expect persons of varying degrees of muscular control to adopt the 
same style of writing. It is undesirable, also, to remove all traces of 
individual distinction in writing and to attempt to produce a whole 
nation of people who have been regimented into a common pattern 
of writing. Such regimentation is desirable in matters of morals, 
ethics, and citizenship, but not in so personal a matter as handwrit- 
ing. In this it is desirable to develop the ability to write legibly with 
individuality, not uniformity. 

In the early grades, penmanship is taught formally, as any new 
concept is taught throughout the elementary system. After the 
model has been presented and the pupil has been instructed in the 
formation of a letter, he acquires a habit through usage. The result 
may be satisfactory during the lesson, because his mental faculties 
are concentrated upon that one function, but the real handwriting 
develops as he uses the skill while he is concentrating on writing 
something else. Errors in forming letters are evidenced then and 
that is when they should be corrected. In writing, as in arithmetic, 
speed increases gradually and with practice. At times a child grasps 
an idea more quickly if he writes it on the blackboard. The mistake 
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seems to become more apparent when the letter is enlarged. If the 
writing is legible, that is, not too small or too large, there is no need 
to change the habit for the purpose of standardizing the writing of 
the class. Importance is no longer attached to motion, rhythm, and 
uniformity. In the last analysis, legibility must be our only criterion 
for criticism. 

Showing the child his error will not always remove its cause. He 
must first correct those habits which are responsible for his problem. 
Not infrequently, the teacher will be puzzled in seeking the cause. 
Using the continual change of slant in writing as an example, she 
first determines whether the fault is due to a lack of muscular coor- 
dination or bad habits. By standing some distance away the teacher 
is able to observe the writer without arousing his suspicion. She may 
find that the pupil shifts the position of his head or body so that his 
eye views the paper at various angles. Sometimes the paper is not 
held firmly in place or is crowded to one side of the desk by his per- 
sonal possessions. Having made her diagnosis; the teacher is now 
able to explain both the error and cause and to offer tangible sug- 
gestions for overcoming the defect." 

There has been a good deal of discussion recently about the use 
of the manuscript or printed form of writing to the exclusion of the 
cursive form. There is no reason why the pupil should not learn to 
read both, but the choice of writing should be left to him. In the 
early grades manuscript writing is preferred because it prevents 
confusion between reading and writing. In the intermediate grades 
the child must be able to write his signature in cursive script for off- - 
cial purposes. Beyond this point formal teaching of penmanship is 
superfluous. In these mechanized days of the typewriter, the tele- 
phone, and the teletypewriter, the need for writing skill has been 
reduced to a mere fraction of its former importance. The only neces- 
sary stipulation for all written work is that the paper be consistent 
throughout and entirely legible. The use of both cursive and manu- 
script writing on one sheet is confusing. Sometimes, if a pupil is 


1 Educational Measurements and Evaluation by Remmers and Gage discusses 
how to evaluate cursive penmanship by scientific methods. 
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clearly unable to master one form, the other should be introduced to 
him. Almost invariably such a change will produce beneficial results. 

It is impractical to waste time grading a penmanship paper. When 
the formation of letters is the center of interest the result rarely re- 
veals the child’s real weakness. These papers are artificially pre- 
pared to meet the requirements of a particular lesson. The actual 
handwriting of the child is produced when his mind is concentrat- 
ing on the thought of what he is writing. Consequently it is advis- 
able to mark the penmanship on his composition papers or other 
written work. 

In order to increase their awareness of legibility I generally re- 
quest my pupils to evaluate their own work by placing a small “U,” 
“S, or “O” on their papers. When there are blots, changes, illegibil- 
ity, or both forms of writing, “O” is not permitted. The advantage of 
self-evaluation is that pupils learn to criticize themselves adversely 
which is a good habit to acquire. It also acts as a motivation for 
greater care. Sometimes children become ashamed of their writing, 
as witness the following note attached to a smudgy paper: “This 
paper is disgosting. I wouldn't blame you if you put me out, in 
prison or some place. But it will never happen again. Onest!” 


SPELLING 


The teaching of spelling is also undergoing a radical change. The 
monotonous process. in which the teacher dissects a word and di- 
rects its repetition by tongue and pen is giving place to a combina- 
tion of diagnostic and remedial study. For every spelling lesson the 
pupils are instructed to familiarize themselves with the words to be 
studied. This is followed by a pretest, dictated by the teacher for the 
purpose of ascertaining on which words concentration is required. 
Each pupil is requested to find his own errors first. Then the leader 
corrects the paper and the child studies and writes those words for 
homework. The next morning the teacher checks the final result and 
drills upon the difficult points in words which proved confusing to a 
majority of the class. 

A certain amount of routine is necessary to establish habits of ac- 
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curacy. In every phase of the process of learning to spell, there is an 
approach through which the child recognizes his fault and takes ac- 
tion to remedy it. In the first step, where the pupil compares his ver- 
sion and the correct one, his eye is trained. The child who is adept 
at locating the incorrect words on his own list usually improves 
quickly. He who requires the aid of another to correct his errors 
needs assistance in eye training. To tell him exactly where he made 
his mistake would not help his growth; he must find that out for 
himself. The act of comparing is really training in independent 
study. The coordination between the eye and the mind will accom- 
plish far more than a drill imposed repetitiously. | 

The second phase of the learning process relies upon the ability 
of the tutor to detect errors overlooked by the worker. It is his duty | 
to catch these mistakes, “blue-pencil” them, and check the corrected 
version when the child has made the change. In many instances, the 
latter will not immediately memorize the correct word, and reme- 
dial practice is then essential. My pupils generally write their cor- 
rected words on the blackboard shortly before the afternoon session 
begins. Under the list they sign their initials so that tutors will know 
whom to call for additional coaching. Tutors erase all correct words 
as soon as their charges have made the necessary changes. Then the 
same spelling list is dictated for the second time. This time any 
leader who had a perfect paper on the preceding day may be per- 
mitted to take over the teacher's work. He dictates each word, using 
it in a sentence. Again the pupils compare their work with the book; 
and again the leaders check. This time, however, there are fewer 
errors and less remedial work to be done at home. By the third les- 
son the majority of the class has arrived at the point where they have 
- little or no homework. The remedial blackboard work continues, the 
teacher checks blackboard and homework, and the class at last is 
given the final test. After such training it is always surprising to find 
more than two or three papers containing errors. 

The use of the remedial workbook is highly recommended. In it 
the pupils write any word which was incorrect on the final test. 
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These lists are of inestimable value for home study and comprehen- 
sive review. 

Some educators today would discard all graded lists of required 
spelling words. It seems to me unwise to depend solely upon unit 
study words for training in spelling. The graded lists represent the 
scientific selection of words within the comprehension of a given 
mental level. Unit spelling lists are the result of encountering words 
incidentally during their everyday experiences. It would be catas- 
trophic, it seems to me, to discard the graded list, which alone can 
insure the child’s spelling growth, in favor of the haphazard collec- 
tion of unit vocabulary. Upon the graded list the learner builds an 
acquaintance with the fundamental words of the English language. 
Out of unit study comes an intimacy which grows only out of his 
own experience. For complete education one should supplement the 
other. 

Of course the real test of spelling knowledge is not the ability to 
write columns of words correctly; concentration upon the spelling of 
a word reduces the possibility of error to a minimum. As in penman- 
ship, mistakes crop up when the mind is preoccupied with other 
thoughts, thus exposing weaknesses which would not otherwise 
show up. Instead of dictating a paragraph for writing, it is better to 
have the class write an original paragraph incorporating several of 
the words of the spelling lesson. This exposes deficiencies in the 
work of the week as well as defects in the spelling of any word in 
the pupil’s vocabulary. Calling attention to all errors assists him to 
improve his complete vocabulary, and thereby instills habits in the 
written use of familiar words. 

The value derived from the writing of an original paragraph may 
be increased by announcing additional requisites. One day the class 
may be directed to include a direct quotation and on another day 
to include the use of a possessive or homonym or something that has 
been taught in a formal period. When the teacher examines these 
papers she knows immediately what work must be retaught, either 
to the class as a whole or to individuals. The paragraph will reveal 
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errors in spelling, penmanship, usage, and sentence construction. 
He will write “an” for “and,” and “y” for a “z,” and use a period in- 
stead of a question mark. Unless these simple errors are corrected in 
the early grades, a pupil will go through school ignorant of his de- 
fects because habit has made them seem right to him. The great 
number of common errors will at first be disheartening to the 
teacher. However, within a reasonable period of time the power of 
coordinating oral and written expression and the ability to do origi- 
nal writing will grow. By constant checking of papers in other sub- 
jects, the slowest child eventually retains most of the knowledge in 
the tool subjects. 

All written lessons, regardless of subject, are tests of a pupil's 
progress or retardation. When an error is pointed out, he recognizes 
his need for improvement without being told, and is inspired to 
greater effort as the result of his displeasure with himself. Conse- 
quently, the teacher is usually spared those painful interludes 
known as “pep talks.” When the corrected papers are returned, ev- 
ery one is able to judge his own progress readily. 

One fact should be realized by all who are working with children: 
evaluation of a pupil’s work should be made on a basis of compari- 
son between what it was and what it has become. What is outstand- 
ing work from one child might rightly be rated unsatisfactory from 
another. Each child has his own potentiality. The teacher must be 
familiar with the pupil’s original work and base her evaluation of 
subsequent work upon any improvement he may have made. It 
would be unfair, even cruel, to expect a person with unstable mus- 
cular coordination to produce papers as perfect as those with com- 
plete control. He must not be penalized for something beyond his 
_ capability. If he has demonstrated wholehearted effort and has ar- 
rived at a point somewhat better than his first attempt, then he has 
done outstanding work. This must be explained to the class, so that 
they will be sympathetic and understanding instead of critical and _ 
disapproving. | 

In the teaching of English skills it will be apparent that this pro- 
cedure is more natural than the forced method of exercise practice. 
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Outside of the classroom we learn only as we discover and correct 
our errors; if one is able to judge his own efforts, that evaluating ex- 
perience becomes his teacher. Carried into the classroom, this sys- 
tem meets with the same reaction, and the result is that the pupil 
associates the correction with his own needs and sets about to im- 
prove himself. Thus personal evaluation becomes a private teacher; 
the pupil gives himself remedial assistance to meet his own individ- 
ual needs instead of being compelled to suffer through lessons de- 
signed to help the majority. 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
Written composition can be made very stimulating by the teacher 
using modern methods. Each written paper issues from a natural 
situation instead of one artificially created, since each stems from a 
desire on the part of the pupil to fill a need which has become ap- 
parent to him. This desire will carry him beyond his knowledge; the 
teacher will find him reaching out to her for information, where she 
used to have to force it upon him. In the modern school the situation 
is created first. After that the child is able to write in a natural way, 
his writing fitting that situation. Under the new system no two ap- 
proaches will be identical, as was the case when the teacher chose 
the topic. Now the child will attack his paper in a way that reflects 
his own reaction to a stimulating situation. 
Written composition activities may be divided into three classifi- 
cations. 
I. Routine composition 
A. Log 
1. Individual 
2. Class 
B. Sharing experiences 
1. Book or trip report 
2. Narration of incident 
3. Description of unit material 
II. Letter writing 
A. Formal (social) 
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1. Invitation to class functions 
2. Acceptance and refusal 
8. Thanks for assistance 
B. Informal (social ) 
1. To children of other classes 
2. To foreign children 
C. Business 
1. Request for information 
2. Thanks for material 
3. Orders for supplies 
4. To government officials 
III. Creative composition 
A. Dramatic 
1. Play 
2. Radio script 
B. Newspaper articles 
1. Class or school newspaper 
C. Prose and verse 
1. Original poem 
2. Original story 
3. Autobiographical experience 
4, Unit research report 
Before a pupil can express himself in writing he must have some 
knowledge of the mediums through which he will work. Not only 
must he understand the form of expression (letter, report, play, 
poem, speech, etc.), he must also know the technique associated 
with each. These lessons are given formally. As soon as the child 
realizes that a form of writing is within his power, he becomes eager 
to understand the techniques. To create the circumstances for natu- 
ral writing is the basis for all composition. When this has been ac- 
complished, the analysis of a model simplifies the problem and 
paves the way for structural study. Writing and rewriting complete 
the cycle for each medium. 
The usual order of lessons for all forms of composition is as fol- 
lows: . 
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1, Creating the situation 
2. Studying the model 
3. Constructing the plan 
4, Writing first draft 

5. Rewriting 

Let us briefly examine each of these lessons. By creating the situa- 
tion we mean the discussion or the experience out of which will 
grow a desire to use a new medium for composition. For example, 
the writing of the log presents a new experience. If some member of 
the class should remark that they had spent a happy day, this is the 
teacher's cue to suggest that they keep a record for the term. No. 
one will know what she means. At once she will recite the day’s ac- 
tivities, placing emphasis upon their accomplishments, and men- 
tioning specific achievements of several pupils. When their interest 
has been aroused, they will decide that they would enjoy keeping a 
class log. 

Before the writing begins they will read and study models. Logs 
may be obtained from other classes, from records of ships or air- 
planes, and from adventure diaries such as those written by the 
Byrd polar expedition. Models for other forms of composition can 
be found with relative ease. For example, book reviews for the writ- 
ing of book reports may be found in most newspapers and in many 
magazines. The libraries are full of books of plays from which mod- 
els for playwriting may be chosen. Sample radio scripts may be ob- 
tained from the United States Office of Education. A careful study 
of the model, however, does not afford adequate instruction to pre- 
pare the children for writing. The class must be given a general 
plan to be followed. 

The plan for any medium of writing is the outline which repre- 
sents the organization of ideas. The pupil must think his thoughts 
through from beginning to end before he begins to write. He should 
have a complete picture of what he wishes to say clearly formed in 
his mind; no composition can be good if the writer makes it up as he 
goes along. The final plan will resemble the research outline, except 
that now the ideas will come from the writer, not the reader. The 
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outline for the log will be constructed from the notes taken by the 
child as the day progresses. These notes might resemble the fol- 
lowing: 


A.M. Opening Exercises (Melvin is chairman.) 
Pledge, America the Beautiful 
Cooperation (Story by Joel) 
Log (Joanne) 
Sharing Experiences 
Chinese newspaper (Paul) 
Chinese costume (Judith) 
Class sang—“In China” 
Arithmetic—Long Division 
Problem about China (Arthur) 
Group Reading—8 new words (Edward was uncooperative during 
lesson. ) 
Game—AMissing Persons (Herbert won.) 
Research about China 
P.M. Spelling tutoring 
Words dictated by Ruth 
Play in assembly—“Uncle Sam” 
Letters to the actors 
Closing exercises—Chinese poems and stories 


THE Ciass Loc 

When the children understand the method of working out a new 
technique, such as the log, assignments are made well in advance 
and the innovation is under way. To avoid lapses in the log when, 
pupils are absent, it is advisable to have several compete for the best 
log. In that case, two or three children, selected in rotation, will take 
notes on the day’s activities. Each one writes a log of the day’s ac- 
tivities at home and reads it aloud next morning during the opening 
exercises, after which the class points out good and bad qualities, 
determining by vote which is most worthy of inclusion in the class 
log. After the teacher has corrected it, in conference with the pupil, 
adding items which had been forgotten and deleting extraneous 
sentences, it is rewritten in ink. The following fypiea! fourth-year 
log was based on the above outline. 
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May 25 

We started the day with Opening Exercises, Melvin acting as chair- 
man. After the pledge to the flag and the singing of “America, the Beauti- 
ful,” Joel told us a true story about cooperation. Joanne read the best log. 
In Sharing Experiences, Paul brought us a real Chinese newspaper and 
Judith dressed up in a Chinese costume which consisted of silk pajamas 
and blouse. After we sang “In China” we worked some long division ex- 
amples and did some of the problems in our unit. Arthur made up the 
best one about how much it would cost us to go to China. 

In group reading we learned eight new words. The leaders reported 
that everyone cooperated except Edward. This was the second time he 
tried to be funny so he received a warning. Afterwards we played the 
game “Missing Persons.” Herbert won the game. A research period about 
China ended the morning. 

The afternoon started with spelling. First tutors helped us at the 
blackboard; then Ruth dictated twenty words. We wrote a paragraph 
using our unit vocabulary. Then we went to the auditorium where we 
saw a play about helping Uncle Sam. We enjoyed it so much that we sent 
letters to the class to thank them. During Closing Exercises, we read our 
poems and stories about China. Evaluation ended a happy day. 


Many children like to write individual logs, and this is an excel- 
lent habit for the young child to form. These diaries are usually 
shorter, mention only outstanding facts, and place emphasis on in- 
dividual progress and participation. In some cases the log is written 
in the form of an autobiography, recording daily experiences and 
illustrating them with drawings, photographs, clippings, and pic- 
tures. This is impractical i in large classes because the teacher lacks 
time to correct errors. It is unwise, also, to suggest this to children 
who find difficulty in expressing themselves. The class log is the 
most practical, in which the work is distributed equally among all 
the children and no pupil is responsible for more than one contribu- 
tion every three or four weeks. 

Writing is difficult and formal lessons in composition must pro- 
ceed in easy stages. Subjects for these lessons abound in the errors 
found in all written assignments. When the teacher corrects the 
logs, for example, she will recognize certain needs common to a ma- 
jority of the children. She therefore plans her work to meet those 
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needs. From time to time, she presents such concepts as combining 
two short related sentences into one. She may notice a tendency to 
begin all sentences in the same way. A lesson in varying the struc- 
ture by transposing the position of subordinate clauses would help 
at this point. For instance, “The bats flew out of the cave by the 
thousands as soon as it grew dark” could be varied to become: “As 
soon as it grew dark, bats by the thousands flew out of the cave.” 

It should be clear that basic rules have not changed, and the 
teaching of composition continues as before. We still aim for unity, 
coherence, and emphasis, and for climax, balance, and rhythm. Col- 
loquialisms and slang are discouraged in favor of a more formal 
quality of expression. A good literary style can be attained through 
imitation and practice. 

There is a difference, however, between teaching English com- 
position and teaching creative writing, although many teachers con- 
fuse and combine them. In the former the rules for writing are in- 
troduced and practiced. But in creative writing, originality of con- 
tent is of predominant importance. Though the paper may contain 
many grammatical errors and its sentence structure may leave much 
to be desired, yet from the standpoint of ideas and inventiveness it 
may be a fine piece of creative expression. 

Children are unquestionably handicapped by their limited knowl- 
edge of the rules of grammar and composition, to say nothing of 
their vocabulary limitations. The fact remains, however, that these 
are of secondary importance in the teaching of creative expression. 
Their knowledge of fundamentals will gradually be increased as the 
lessons in language usage and construction continue, and in the 
meanwhile, freedom of expression and originality of thought can be 
encouraged during the time devoted to creative writing. On this 
basis alone, apart from any consideration of language accuracy and 
structure, an essay is judged upon its merit as creative expression. 


THE RESEARCH REPORT 


The organization of the notes taken by the children during re- 
search, and the delivery of an oral report based on them, were dis- 
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cussed in the preceding chapter. When the outline is used as a basis 
for a written report the same facts are expanded to include informa- 
tion brought out in the question period, by explanatory diagrams 
and maps, and by illustrative pictures and drawings. An accurate 
bibliography closes the report, which is then contributed, in toto, to 
the group or class scrapbook as one of the culminations of unit work. 

This work is done in the creative writing periods. After the first 
draft has been written, preferably in pencil, the polishing begins. 
Corrections in spelling, English, punctuation, etc., are made by 
writer, leader, and teacher. When completed, it is carefully rewrit- 
ten in ink. 

Writing is of course an individual activity. Each child works 
alone on a subject of his own choosing. He will write about what- 
ever is nearest his own heart, not the teacher’s. At times the need 
for research or a dictionary reference may cause a child to leave his 
seat and go to a bookcase; otherwise he remains at his desk. Silence 
reigns unbroken, except for the scratch of a pen or the sound of 
quiet footsteps. | } 

The teacher has her own, duties while the children are occupied. 
No alert teacher needs to be told which pupil is having trouble or 
which should be encouraged. She walks around the room, looking 
over their shoulders as they write, answering whispered questions, 
suggesting, and praising. One child may not be able to find a word 
in the dictionary; she spells out the first syllable for him. Another 
may have too much material for one report; she assists him in select- 
ing the essentials. Still another composition may display a lack of 
unity; she suggests a reconstruction of the outline or advises a re- 
arrangement of sentences. She never gives the children her ideas, 
for the moment she does this she stifles the child’s originality while 
he relaxes his effort. The teacher’s work is to prepare the ground. 
Just as the seed requires sun, rain, and fertile soil to sprout, so artis- 
tic creativeness requires pleasant congenial surroundings, sympa- 
thetic assistance, and the experience from which to draw inspira- 
tion. 

However, no matter how thorough the preparation and how har- 
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monious the atmosphere, there will always be children who are “out 
of step.” There is the pupil who twirls his pencil, the one who spends 
his time at the bookcase, and the one who insists upon reading his 
neighbor's composition instead of writing one of his own. It there- 
fore becomes necessary for the teacher to make a tactful investiga- 
tion. She will probably discover that the research of the idle child 
had yielded nothing which stimulated his interest. He should be 
permitted to read another book on his unit topic or to rewrite his 
report based on the notes he has already accumulated. The boy at 
the bookcase is assisted in locating a particular piece of informa- 
tion. The child who annoys his neighbor probably needs an open- 
ing sentence, from which he can proceed under his own steam. 
There is rarely a child who, given the information and the inspira- 
tion, is unwilling to demonstrate his ability to put them together in 
some form of creative effort. 


EVALUATING THE COMPOSITION 


Authors are often advised to read aloud what they have written, 
with or without an audience. The classroom provides the answer to 
an author's dream: sympathetic friends who are willing to listen and 
criticize constructively, and to praise or advise. These periods of 
evaluation are of benefit because many pupils do not recognize their 
own weaknesses. The writer also gains by comparing his work with 
that of others and hearing and making suggestions for its improve- 
ment. This is a valuable part of writing and cannot be omitted from 
the teaching plan. Criticism should be based upon such ques- 
tions as: 

. Is it clearly expressed? 

. How could it have been clearer? 

Are the sentences well constructed? 

How could it have been said differently? 

. Is it interesting? 

. How could it have been more enjoyable? 

What other vocabulary could have been used? 

. What parts might have been condensed or omitted? 
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POETRY 

The study of poetry offers the best illustration of the strong rela- 
tionship between creative reading and creative writing. To read 
poetry creatively one must have an appreciation of word pictures, 
fine expression, rhythm, alliteration, and rhyme. One must have an 
understanding of its philosophy and its message. One must have a 
certain fineness of character if contact with poetry is to arouse an 
emotional response. Furthermore, one must have imagination. Many 
people are unable to read poetry creatively because they lack some 
of these qualifications. Through class discussions, children can learn 
to look for meanings, beauty, pictures, and ideas. They will begin to 
read poetry creatively when they are able to enjoy it through com- 
plete understanding. Until they learn to love it, they will not be able 
to create original poetry of any beauty. 

The question of whether or not poetry should be memorized has 
often been discussed by teachers not altogether satisfied with pres- 
ent methods of teaching it. Many contend that the analysis of a 
poem by the class followed by its memorization involves so much 
repetition that most of its beauty is lost by the time it is learned. 
Certainly it has been distressing to most pupils to be compelled to 
learn a definite number of lines of the teacher’s choice, to imitate 
the teacher’s expression, and to recite them repeatedly for the teach- 
ers benefit. Interest and appreciation gave place to resignation and 
submission. This is scarcely a good psychological approach to so 
noble an art. : 

Once more it becomes necessary to throw the burden of the work 
upon the learner. Every step in the appreciation of poetry must be 
performed by the child himself. His first step is to find his own 
poem. This opens wide the entire field of poetry and sends him 
scurrying through every available source, from anthologies to song- 
books, from selections in readers to books of famous quotations. 
Given an opportunity to explain the reason for the choice, he dis- 
plays an amazing depth of feeling. He learns to read poetry with a 
feeling for its music, and to describe its rhythm, its thought, and 
those lines which hold a message for him. He is under no compul- 
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sion to memorize the entire poem—quoting a few appealing lines 
should suffice. This procedure does not force beauty upon unwilling . 
victims. Other means can be found to discipline the mind, leaving 
the field of poetry for the gratification of the soul. 

_ The poems contributed to poetry appreciation meetings cover a 
broad range of subjects. The following illustrates the selection made 
by my fourth-graders: 

Barrows: Pine Trees 

Rosetti: Milking Time 

Wynne: The Tree Stands Very Straight 

Kingsley: The Sands of Dee 

Stevenson: Autumn Fires; The Flowers; Foreign Lands 
Sangster: The Building of the Nest 

Brown: Friends 

Field: The Little Rose Tree 

Sherman: The Fairy Shipwreck 

Before making his selection, the pupil may read dozens or scores 
of poems. After he has found one to his liking, he analyzes it for the 
qualities he appreciates most. Finally he decides which lines he will 
memorize for their beauty, emotion, or possibly humor. This poem 
will always remain in his memory because he has made it his per- 
manent possession. Out of his understanding and appreciation of a 
few poems may grow a real love of poetry which is but a short step 
to creating it. 

Writing poetry is taught by asking the whole class to cooperate in 
creating a short poem. Inspiration may be drawn from a lovely de- 
scription in a story or a poetic remark during a discussion. After the 
first line is written on the blackboard, several individuals volunteer 
a second line which either rhymes with the first if it has the same 
meter or continues the thought in a line containing fewer metrical 
feet. In the latter, the second and fourth lines will be rhymed. The 
best of the suggested lines are written on another blackboard and 
evaluated. Sometimes the rhyme and meter are perfect but the 
thought embodied in it is illogical or foolish; the line is erased from 
the board. Sometimes the thought is acceptable but the line is not 
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worded poetically; the children collaborate in reshuffling the words 
until the result is more musical. Often the fault lies in overloading 
the line; this can be remedied by eliminating superfluous words. 

As the writing progresses, the children must be made aware of 
the need for unity of thought around the central theme, and the con- 
tinuity of ideas leading to a climax or “punch” line. F igures of 
speech, word pictures, and alliteration are encouraged. When com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of all, the poem may be used in a variety 
of ways: for choric speaking, for correlation with creative music in 
the form of a class song, or for correlation with art by illustrating 
the poem as a contribution to the class book. F inally, it should be 
recorded in the daily log as a part of the day’s achievements. 


A Cope For MARKING ENGLISH PAPERS 


Since it is good pedagogy to utilize the best in all schools of 
thought, the old-fashioned correction of pupils’ writing must be sal- 
vaged for the new school. Telling the pupil how to correct a sen- 
tence is ineffectual, since he merely imitates without thinking. Com- 
pelling him to search until he discovers the reason for his mistake 
will make a deeper impression and fix it in his mind perhaps per- 
manently. To reduce the strain upon the already overburdened 
teacher, I should like to suggest the use of a simple code for mark- 
ing papers which will eliminate the need for private conferences 
and class explanations, and which throws the responsibility upon 
the pupil. It embraces errors in spelling, form, English, paragraph- 
ing, punctuation, sentence structure, penmanship, each being taught 
separately, thus enabling the pupils to become sufficiently familiar 
to use them when assisting one another. 

1, Paragraphing—J 
. Spelling—Draw a horizontal line through incorrect word. 
. English—Place a cross over the error. 
Form—Draw an arrow. 
. Penmanship—Draw a diagonal line through incorrect letter. 
. Punctuation—Place a cross on incorrect mark. 
. Deletions—Enclose superfluous words in a circle. 
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The following paragraph illustrates the use of the code: 


{Did you ever read the life of Abraham Lincoln? He was very poor and 


lived in a log cabin.«6 
They didn’t have p< schools so he had to -berew books to read and 


studyX When he yew up he was elected@g become the)President of the 
United States. 


This code may be used in marking papers in all subjects and thus 
serves as a link connecting the lessons of the curriculum so that com- 
position, spelling, and penmanship become interwoven with the sub- 
ject matter to be learned. This integration removes all barriers be- 
tween subjects and tools, and coordinates for the pupil some of the 
complexities of his education. 

Before leaving the subject of language study, two significant ele- 
ments in its teaching should be stressed: First, all English work 
must grow out of natural situations, created spontaneously by dis- 
cussion and experience. If a letter must be sent requesting material 
the pupil should write it because he wants that material.:}f he is to 
speak to the class his speech should grow out of his own desire to 
deliver that speech. If he writes a poem, a story, or a report, it 
must come from an urge within himself or it will have no mean- 
ing for him. Even in so routine a matter as writing a paragraph for 
spelling, the topic should be of his own selection. Given these oppor- 
tunities to talk and write, the normal child will respond with zest. 

The second and more urgent consideration is the fact that lan- 
guage is the medium through which are expressed most of our atti- 
tudes of thinking. While the method of using language is being 
perfected, should not the teacher focus her instruction upon the mo- 
tives behind the words? It is here that she will discover undemo- 
cratic tendencies of thinking which will later be translated into 
behavior practices detrimental to the national welfare. The teacher 
who honestly desires to promote democracy has in her hand the 
reins which will direct the course of human relationships into 
channels conducive to its fulfillment. By listening intently she will 
detect in word or implication attitudes of prejudice toward persons 
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of different race or creed, of smugness or envy toward persons of 
another economic status, of selfishness in matters involving current 
problems, and of disrespect toward the less fortunate. | 

The correction of wrong attitudes is of far greater importance 
than the correction of language errors. Every remark, spoken or 
written, must be judged, not only on its merits from the standpoint 
of acceptable English expression, but on the basis of what it reveals 
of the pupil’s thinking process. It cannot be isolated as a lesson in 
language, but must serve the greater purpose of exposing the inner 
working of the mind. 

Corrections of this nature must be made spontaneously, not 
through authoritative criticism but by means of class discussion. 
The teacher who says dispassionately, “Let’s consider the idea 
which prompted your remark,” stands a good chance of eliciting 
frankness from the pupil and wholehearted support from the class. 
However delicate the subject, she must not be diverted until he has 
arrived at the point where both his speech and thoughts conform to 
democratic patterns. She must intensify her efforts in shaping atti- 
tudes which foster the brotherhood of man and there is no better 
_time to accomplish so lofty an aim than at moments of chance con- 
versation during the formative period in the lives of our future citi- 
zens. Modern teaching must be conceived as including everything 
connected with the molding of character for democratic living. 
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Arithmetic 


MOTIVATION 


In the elementary school, arithmetic has been the cause of more 
distress than all the other subjects combined. Because it is abstract 
and remote from living experience, the subject has always been dif- 
ficult of motivation for the young learner, even though the teacher 
herself had excellent reasons for hammering at the lesson. But what 
child is concerned about a subject so obviously unrelated to his 
present desires? Certainly earning a livelihood is far from his 
thoughts. As a result the traditional teacher was faced with the 
problem of teaching a subject under compulsion because there was 
no incentive. 

In order to meet the demands of a rigid course of study the time 
spent on arithmetic in the conventional school is out of all propor- 
tion to its value to the individual. If it could be omitted entirely 
until its need becomes evident, a knowledge of all the fundamentals 
could be obtained in a few months. However, the work has to be 
done on schedule, and so the teacher spends from an hour to an 
hour and a half every day explaining and drilling, coaxing and pun- 
ishing, to arrive at her goal. 

In the creative school this darling of the traditional regime steps 
back into its proper place as only one of many subjects, allowed no 
more than its share of class time and the teacher’s energy. In com- 
mon with the other subjects in the modern school, arithmetic must 
be motivated to meet present desires to learn, not those of the re- 


mote future. The teacher must lay aside any notions she may have 
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about the place of arithmetic in the scheme of education and fashion 
_in her mind a new sense of values. 

What is arithmetic’s rightful place? Primarily it is a tool subject 
containing a number of fundamental techniques necessary to every 
individual in his daily living experience. It helps in a mechanical 
way to solve problems concerning matters of finance, budget, and 
business. But by no stretch of the imagination can we regard it as 
more important than reading, language, or social studies. 

The first step in any learning process is the desire to learn. Even 
in arithmetic the pupil must want to know a concept before he will 
accept it. This accounts for the prominent position which problem 
solving must receive. The concept 1+ 1=2 means nothing to 
the six-year-old, but one candy in one hand and one candy in the 
other means everything to him. This personal aspect can be carried 
into the teaching of all new concepts. Arithmetic is correlated with 
the child’s living experience wherever possible, and where it is not 
possible there is no place for arithmetic. In other words, the funda- 
mentals are approached by posing the problem first, then teaching 
the concept, and then providing routine practice. 

But what about drill when a technique has been taught and 
failed? The certain knowledge that they cannot advance to the sec- 
ond step until they have mastered the first is the most direct and 
honest method to increase pupils’ efforts. If it is put up to them 
squarely there will seldom be a real problem. 

The modern school roughly apportions one hour a day for tool- 
subject drills. Because reading, language, and social studies have 
special allotted times, the bulk of this drill period may be assigned 
to arithmetic, with drills and remedial practice in other subjects 
sharing the time. However, since the program is flexible, the major 
part of this hour—about two-thirds—may be used for arithmetic 
and still leave sufficient time for other drills. The teacher should be 
cautioned that, even though her pupils’ weakness in arithmetic is 
disquieting, she is not justified in stealing time from other activities 
to bolster the arithmetic. She must find other means of meeting their 
needs in this field. 
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OBJECTIVES . 4c 

The new objectives for teaching arithmetic and the content to be 
taught are closely related. A knowledge of the fundamentals as used 
in everyday experience and the kind of examples called for in the 
ordinary course of adult activities govern the content of the plan. 
Ordinarily, whenever we do examples in arithmetic, we add col- 
umns of figures, we subtract, we multiply, and we do both short and 
long division. Occasionally we deal with the same four processes in 
fractions and decimals. The objectives in the teaching of arithmetic 
place emphasis upon the ability to do simple examples in these 
fundamentals and to solve such problems as we experience in 
daily living. The content, therefore, is limited to simple but practical 
examples in the fundamentals. Preparation for advanced arithmetic 
study such as algebra will be given in the upper grades as an addi- 
tional means of problem solving. By abolishing the practice of using 
large numbers, involved operations, and trick questions, arithmetic 
is reduced to a place where its teaching will not inflict hardship 
upon teacher or child. 


METHOD OF TEACHING 


In the intermediate and upper grades a child has already learned 
certain fundamental processes when he comes to a new teacher. 
To find out how well he has learned these fundamentals, she gives 
him diagnostic tests containing approximately five examples in 
each process. One or two errors may be attributed to carelessness 
or haste. When there are more, and the same error appears in all 
the examples, making the correction is a comparatively easy task. 
The child who fails in more than two of the five shows definite weak- 
ness and his name is immediately entered in the proper column on 
the remedial card. 

The good teacher needs no advice on teaching a new concept, 
especially since that technique has changed very little. As of old, 
this instruction remains a class lesson in which pupils are free to 
ask questions to clarify a point. If she is wise she utilizes the chil- 
dren’s experience in presenting abstract knowledge. She carves a 
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pie (on the blackboard) to teach fractional parts, or measures rib- 
bon to teach linear measure. She uses games until names and habits 
have become fixed. But these lessons are few compared with the 
major portion of the work. Most of the teacher’s performance cons 
sists of making these new concepts routine practice. 

The actual work in arithmetic consists of drilling the fundamen- 
tals for the grade’ and solving problems based upon them. Both of 
these activities require oral and written practice, and both should 
employ very small numbers, since it is merely the process which 
is being taught. As a habit-forming measure both should be in- 
cluded in every lesson. If the arithmetic period is divided into four 
parts every phase of the work can be provided for as follows: 

Oral fundamentals — Written fundamentals 

Oral problems — Written problems 
These exercises will expose weaknesses which may be treated as 
each individual teacher deems practicable. 

In the formal study of fundamentals every new concept taught 
to a class should be followed by appropriate oral drill. Compared 
with the custom of rushing through flash-card or blackboard exer- 
cises, the new method is a leisurely procedure. Teacher and class 
sit down together in an atmosphere of “Let’s see which of us can 
do these examples.” Someone will volunteer to be first, since the 
lesson has already been taught. Those who were unable to follow 
then will now receive another lesson. Several more pupils volunteer 
before the teacher begins calling upon the children who are in need 
of this particular drill. A glance at her remedial card will tell her 
who they are. At no time is the child hurried when slow or repri- 
manded when incorrect. The ones who are quick are not the ones 
to be considered; only the weak member is encouraged until he 
can do the example unassisted. When the drill closes the class and 
teacher decide upon the new exercise for the next lesson. In the 
interim the tutors prepare their charges by reviewing the concept. 

The written assignment to apply these drills in fundamentals 
need never be long. There was a time when a class was given ten 
multiplication examples to be completed within the period. This 
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demanded top speed, with the usual number of errors due to high 
tension. Now we know that it is better to work four examples with- 
out pressure than a hundred under strain. Moreover, the marking 
of the papers should not be a penalizing experience, as if at any 
moment the ax might fall. On the contrary, the answers should be 
given freely as if to say, “This is no secret with which to torment 
you. Mark it yourself. Giving yourself a perfect rating when you 
have failed is only robbing yourself.” At first the tutors will look 
the work over very carefully. When the pupil finally realizes that 
no punitive action will be taken if he reports his weakness, but 
that everything possible will be done to assist him to overcome it, 
he will be as honest in his marking as the teacher would be if she 
herself rated the papers. 


TUTORING 


By consulting her remedial card the teacher knows exactly what 
type of drill each pupil needs. She prepares assignments for each 
containing several examples. The tutor copies the answers from the 
teacher’s master copy. The work is graded in difficulty so that it 
ranges from the simplest to the most recently taught example in 
that group. The retarded pupils are under no compulsion to com- 
plete this work within a limited period. As soon as one paper has 
been marked by the tutor and errors drawn to his attention, he 
begins another paper. This will continue until teacher or tutor lo- 
cates the reason for his trouble. 

When the difficulty is merely a matter of memorizing the com- 
binations, the tutor uses miniature flash cards, noting for additional 
drill those upon which the pupil fails. These are recorded in his 
workbook and become the basis for future “contracts.” When the 
trouble lies in the technique of working an example, tutors are 
instructed to watch their pupils as they work. If the child repeats 
the mental processes aloud as he works the problem, his difficulties 
are usually cleared up in no time at all. Remedial contracts are con- 
tinued until the tutor reports that the weakness has been overcome, 
or until the pupil passes the next diagnostic test. 
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A tutor generally works conscientiously, either out of pride in 
being appointed or a genuine desire to help a friend in need. The 
result is phenomenal; not only do the children enjoy this opportu- 
nity of working together, but, speaking the same language, they 
progress more rapidly than if each retarded pupil were to receive 
a few moments of the teacher’s attention. 

The word contract may have an ominous sound to those who 
remember long hours of toil for teacher and pupil not many years 
ago. A contract does not imply drudgery—it is simply a device for 
individualizing pupils’ defects. Under this plan children shoulder 
their own burdens, not those of the majority of the class. The con- 
tract assembles the pupil’s weaknesses in one plan and thus prevents 
the frustration which comes when he does not know where he is 
at fault. The name “contract” seems preferable to any term which 
implies retardation. 

The workbook is of great assistance to a child who is retarded 
in arithmetic. In it are entered all the examples on which he fails 
during tests and remedial practice. The tutor marks them and ini- 
tials the page. Every incorrect example must be worked over until 
the mistake has been found. When the teacher inspects the work- 
book both tutor and pupil are present to point out what has been 
accomplished and what still remains to be done. 

The matter of home assignments in arithmetic has long been a 
bone of contention. Some teachers and many parents prefer the long 
homework lesson, believing that it provides continuity of thought in 
the process to be mastered. On the other hand, however, too often 
a bad habit formed at home cannot be eradicated in a few moments 
in school. Frequently, the noise of family activities is so disturbing 
that numerous errors are made. There is also tension in some homes, 
especially where the parent stands over the child in a dutiful but 
threatening manner until he develops a neurosis about arithmetic. 
This could not happen to a pupil whose assignment is limited to 
correcting his daily or test errors, to memorizing several combina- 
tions, or to working a few examples of the pupil’s choice as practice 
in types in which he has demonstrated weakness. 
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SOLVING OF PROBLEMS 

The modern school regards problem solving as the essential goal 
in the teaching of arithmetic. Before giving any consideration to 
the processes to be used in the example, the meaning of the problem 
should be clarified, which implies a knowledge of silent reading. 
There are several ways of accomplishing this: reducing the numbers 
in the example to the realm of the pupil’s experience is one way; 
dramatizing the example is another; a combination of both is the 
most thorough method. Whenever a problem seems troublesome, 
volunteers can be called for, to become storekeeper and customer, 
or other persons mentioned in the example. Their transaction be- 
comes a reality in which two facts are determined: the method of 
solving the example and the answer in words. The actual working 
of the problem is of less importance than its interpretation. 

After several types of problems have been analyzed and the 
teacher is assured that the class understands what to do, there 
should be plenty of opportunity for practice. The class reads a 
problem silently, and volunteers tell the method to be used and 
the name of the answer. As time goes on, the teacher calls upon 
those who are experiencing difficulty instead of volunteers. It will 
not be necessary for the children to work out the problems during 
this preparatory period. The method and name of the answer may 
be placed on the blackboard by the child in this way: + books; or if 
there are two operations to the problem they will write: 

+ books 


iS cost 
When the majority of the class understands the mental processes, 
they are ready to work out the problems on paper. The following 
example illustrates the form: 


A library bought 15 books about nature, 9 about science, 24 about 
history, 16 about travel, and 23 books of fiction. Find the cost of all 
at $1.27 each. 


Since two processes are involved, two symbols and two names for 
answers will be needed. This is what will be written on the paper: 
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x $. cost 
i $1.27 
9 ret 
24 8 89 
16 1016 
23 $110.49 cost 


‘87 books bought 


Comprehension of problem work may be tested by requesting 
the class to write only the symbols and names of the answers for 
each example. In this way the teacher quickly discovers the ‘pupils 
who need remedial assistance in the thought processes. 

Of all the material at the teacher’s command, the utilization of 
the children’s current interests will do most toward making the 
problem vital. To one child in my room the construction of a book- 
case was the experience which made arithmetic vital to him. This 
child was undoubtedly my poorest mathematician, but he happened 
to be a fine carpenter. Knowing the importance of accuracy in his 
computations for building the bookcase, he covered page after page 
with figures and sketches, down to the last quarter of an inch. 
When I called his attention to the time he had devoted to the 
figuring, he answered that he had enjoyed every moment of it. 

To him it was not a problem in arithmetic; he was constructing a 
bookcase. 

An excellent source of problem mnatebial is to be found in tables 
of measurement. For very young children simple problems may be 
dramatized by measuring water in several sizes of milk bottles, 
measuring cord by means of ruler, yardstick, and tape measure, 
and weighing dry objects to be found in the room. During this 
process, it is profitable to permit the children to guess amounts, 
heights, lengths, and weights. After they have learned to judge 
proportionate measurements of small objects, this practice may be 
extended to guessing the approximate height of tall buildings or 
the approximate weight of children, adults, and trucks of coal. For 
older children there are problems in the metric system—important 
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for application to science problems—and finally they learn to work 
problems through geometric and algebraic formulas. These skills, 
combined with the accurate use of ruler and compass, become the 
basis for the solution of problems in higher mathematics. 


CORRELATION WITH THE UNIT 


The choice of problem material will help or hinder the pupils’ 
ability to understand. Frequently textbook examples are so far re- 
moved from children’s daily experience that even the vocabulary 
of the problems is strange. This difficulty can be prevented by mak- 
ing up problems either within their personal experience or in as- 
sociation with their unit study. This correlation will do more to aid 
interpretation than hours of practice with antiquated examples. 
Moreover, there should be a definite relationship between the choice 
of unit problems and the arithmetic of the grade. When both are 
linked together, one helps to clarify the other. 

There are many sources of problem material besides the textbook. 
The newspapers contain dramatic stories with number information; 
advertisements have enticing price lists; and financial reports, in- 
come tax problems, etc., are available in great quantities. When 
planning a trip, the children could assemble a wardrobe to meet 
budget restrictions, distances to be traveled may be computed, time- 
tables read, and expenses for food and hotels estimated. A lesson 
outlining itineraries for a trip with hotel bills en route will give 
credence to the activity. Children are often happiest in the land 
of make-believe. When they pretend, they are actually living 
through the experience. They aim for accuracy even in the working 
of problems, because it is no longer an abstract idea centered only 
in their thoughts; it is a real situation. 

_ As part of unit study, arithmetic problems suddenly come alive. 
Each group of five or six children can easily make up ten problems 
which they presumably had to solve during their research expe- 
rience. In one unit on China my class had problems ranging from 
the comparison of a Himalayan peak with Mount McKinley to the 
total sum spent on souvenirs such as chopsticks, parasol, kimono, 
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and a teakwood table. Each such problem becomes material for the 
arithmetic lesson, its teacher being the pupil who formulated it. 
Because it is based upon actual fact, the solving process possesses 
added interest and the answer assumes a more personal meaning 
than textbook material. It may even be a source of amusement, as 
it was when a pupil arrived at the sum of $1029 for a round trip 
to Washington, D. C. Never before had a decimal point proved 
such a relief! Problems of this sort arouse lively enthusiasm because 
of the personal touch, and this familiarity makes problem solving 
interesting, even exciting. Invariably, children report that they are 
no longer afraid of arithmetic. They even insist to my amazement 
that they have begun to “love problems.” Greater heights no lesson 
can attain. 

The actual teaching of a new concept, and its recapitulation if a 
majority failed to learn it the first time, are the only teacher-per- 
formance lessons necessary in teaching arithmetic. Drills should be 
conducted in a spirit of teacher-pupil collaboration similar to the 
discussion or conference. Remedial work consists of pupil activity 
during which the pupil works alone on his deficiency, being assisted 
by his tutor or, if his work is very poor, by the teacher. Unit 
problems give an opportunity for pupil performance under the 
supervision of the teacher. 


CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE 


To facilitate the mastery of arithmetical concepts, the atmosphere 
in the classroom should be conducive to mental activity. For oral 
work the attitude should be pleasant, relaxed, and restful. A lesson 
which is too matter-of-fact causes tension which defeats its own 
purpose, On the other hand many children are unable to respond 
under fire and will fail even when they know the answer. Conse- 
quently, accuracy should be the goal, with attention directed at 
pupils who are weak in any particular process. At first the going 
will be slow and labored; but as the child loses his fear, his interest 
will grow and his skill will increase. 

While speed is desirable, the class should never be hurried 
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through an arithmetic lesson. It is difficult for persons of varied 
temperament to keep together like a column of soldiers on the 
march. Some are naturally quick, some slow; whereas one may 
have a fine number sense, another will lack it entirely. Under such 
conditions, the pace cannot be determined by command but by 
each working at his own speed and arriving at the point of his own 
accomplishment, not that of a large group. It would be wiser to 
have fewer examples with plenty of time for correction than many 
examples full of mistakes which develop bad habits of which the 
teacher remains unaware. Ask any adult to compute his income tax 
within a given time and he will give you the only possible answer: 
“That’s the surest way to make mistakes.” It is better to reduce 
classroom tension and try to find relaxation if not recreation in 
numbers. 

One final comment is necessary about the atmosphere during the 
written portion of the arithmetic period. Unless there is quiet while 
the children are working, the results eannot be favorable. Each 
sound—footsteps, conversation, a bell, drawing of shades, or any 
of a number of classroom. interruptions—has its effect upon the 
accuracy of the work. This is more important than any other factor 
in the lesson. The strange part is that here the teacher is usually 
at fault. She creates a disturbance when she utilizes odd moments 
while the pupils are at work to clear her desk, rebuke an idle child, 
or fill an inkwell. She sometimes speaks in a natural tone to a visitor 
or coaches a backward pupil not too quietly. The class cannot ob- 
ject, but in most cases the slightest distraction will interfere with 
the thinking process. Any person who does not have a highly de- 
veloped power of concentration will find himself repeating an arith- 
metical process again and again when his trend of thought has been 


- disturbed. 


SELF-EVALUATION 

The use of graphs should be taught quite early in the child's 
schooling. A subject graph by means of which he may watch his 
progress is of great assistance to him in evaluating his work. When 
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he has learned to enter his test scores on his serate graph, he 
will not need to be told where he stands. 

In teaching graphs, attention may be called to the various types 
of graphs used in research. This information appeals to many chil- 
dren. One of my sixth-grade boys prepared a chart containing over 
thirty varieties of graphs clipped from financial and industrial 
pages of newspapers, magazines, and census reports. This so im- 
pressed a neighboring teacher that she extended him an invitation 
to demonstrate the chart to her children. Her class may not remem- 
ber the details, but the boy will certainly never forget his experi- 
ence. Active participation in any work plants it firmly in the mind, 
and such knowledge is retained indefinitely. 

The individual arithmetic graph for young children, constructed 
on a basis of five or more examples to the lesson, would look some- 


thing like this: 


It is advisable to discuss the arithmetic graph from time to time 
with a retarded pupil. The child who does not realize the cause 
of his troubles cannot overcome his deficiency. After he has found 
the reason for his failure, he may be stimulated by being given a 
reasonable goal. If a red line is drawn across the graph, for instance, 
on the three-example level, indicating about 60 per cent correct, 
it will give him an average to strive for that is not too far from his 
ability. Within a short time he will not atte reach the red line but 
rise above it. 
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INCENTIVES | 

Probably the most important consideration in the teaching of 
arithmetic is the matter of incentives. Arithmetic is not easy to 
motivate, since in most types of examples the experiential phase 
is nonexistent. Even if it can be introduced as an experience, the 
drill afterwards must of necessity be routine. Its abstractness places 
arithmetic above the comprehension of many young minds, so that 
they may come to depend entirely upon memory without bothering 
to use rational processes. 

Numerous failures will almost certainly build up a subconscious 
fear for which teachers and parents are not entirely blameless. The 
old-fashioned marking system of stars and percentages is respon- 
sible to a marked degree for the spirit of competition and resulting 
frustration among pupils. In the new school marks are not stressed, 
and rivalry between pupils gives way to cooperation between pupil 
and tutor. Failures are not punished by increasing the assignment, 
but overcome through sympathy and friendship. 

Nevertheless, young children require more definite incentives 
than those of cooperation and kindness. I arrived at a practical 
solution of this problem by talking over the subject quite frankly 
with the class. To my question, “What would make you try harder 
to learn your arithmetic?” the consensus was, “Let us enjoy free time 
whenever we know our work.” It was agreed that all pupils should 
participate in oral fundamentals and problem solving, but would 
be excused from written drills in which they had demonstrated un- 
questionable competence. 

The idea produced the desired results. At first pupils who were 
excused from the lesson read books or quietly worked on their unit 
study. Later their privileges were extended to assisting in the kin- 
dergarten and school office. As soon as a child created a disturbance, 
his freedom was revoked and he did his arithmetic with the class 
for the remainder of the week. | 

The result of this policy was an immediate change in those who 
were weak in fundamentals. At once their interest increased and 
they devoted themselves vigorously to their remedial assignments. 
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They requested stricter tutors, asked questions about their difficul- 
ties, and sought assistance at home. The new incentive of freedom 
was far more effective than the old incentive of compulsion. It was 
a simple matter for even the poorest worker to lose his fear of and 
animosity toward arithmetic. 


CHAP TER 1D 


UUTUQVVTIYTUTYTTTTUUETTEVTTTTUTTTTVTTTTUTTTHTTTTTE 
Reading 


CHILDREN’S READING TASTES 


The teaching of reading, and especially the assistance of seri- 
ously retarded pupils, has been discussed in so many books that 
it is not necessary here to cover the ground again. This chapter, 
therefore, will be concerned only with methods which will apply 
the philosophy of democratic learning after the preliminary lessons 
have been mastered, and with the creation of attitudes toward read- 
ing which will prepare pupils for more independent and cultural 
interests in adult life. 

The results of elementary and secondary training in reading have 
to date been far from satisfactory. Children indulge almost exclu- 
sively in the reading of comic strips—the juvenile escapist litera- 
ture—at a time of life when they are filled with curiosity about this 
strange, new world. Yet the shelves are rich with excellent books 
within their comprehension. Adults, too, tend to choose inferior 
fiction in books and magazines, while only a small percentage of 
the population reads nonfiction and fine literature. The richest 
country in the world, which is also the greatest publisher of books 
and the home of the largest number of educational institutions, is 
_unbelievably poor in the quality of its popular reading tastes. And 
yet the public cannot be blamed. Their interests are the outcome 
of their training, and their tastes reflect the standards set by our 
school systems. To raise these standards is the hope of the newer 
methods of teaching. __ 


The ability to read the printed page can be acquired in the pri- 
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mary school. The educated person possesses much more than this 
in that he has the capacity to understand something that has depth, 
the power to appreciate that which has beauty, the skill to analyze 
controversial material, and the competency to read aloud intelli- 
gently any material—drama, poetry, or prose. With these as goals, 
teaching takes on a new character, and reading becomes the major 
subject upon which all others lean and through which true educa- 
tion is approached. 

Reading involves both oral and silent skills. Oral reading in- 
volves the power to read aloud the words of the printed page; 
silent reading, the capacity to understand the true meaning of the 
material without reading it aloud. Each has its own objectives, 
experiences, and aids. It is the teacher’s responsibility to provide 
in goodly number the circumstances under which the pupil will 
learn to use books properly and will develop the desire to read 
inde endently, thereby becoming a cultured adult. 

Before the teacher attacks the subject of reading, she must make 
a careful diagnosis of the reading abilities of her pupils, for this 
innumerable tests are available. She must ascertain quite early in 
the term their oral defects, reading grades, and comprehension. She 
must decide upon the origin of their weaknesses. Are they the re- 
sult of physical or emotional defects? Are they caused by too dif_i- 
cult material? By studying each individual, comparing his reading 
ability with his mental age and checking his health and personality, 
the teacher lays the groundwork for the overcoming of glaring diffi- 


- 


culties. 


ORAL READING TECHNIQUES 


At the beginning of the term, the traditional class lesson in oral 
reading serves three purposes: (1) It affords a thorough diagnostic 
test of the child’s ability and shortcomings. (2) It prepares the 
pupils for later work in small groups, in that they observe the 
routine and learn what the teacher approves and disapproves. When 
they become aware of their own weaknesses and know the ideal to 
be attained, they have all the information needed for their im- 
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provement. (3) It teaches attitudes of giving criticism to those who 
do not measure up to standard and of receiving criticism given in 
a friendly spirit—attitudes reflected in the tone of pupils’ remarks 
and in their willingness to be mutually helpful. 

As in the old days, the teacher occupies the center of the floor 
in the preliminary lessons, in order to conduct old-fashioned pre- 
paratory vocabulary blackboard drill. This is eliminated as soon as 
groups have been organized. For the early oral reading lessons the 
children all use the same material. They go to the front of the room 
and face the class as they read. The others listen, at the same time 
observing the teacher closely so that they will be able to conduct 
group reading later if they are appointed leaders. When all diagnos- 
tic records have been completed volunteers may take charge of 
class lessons and thus gradually become accustomed to conducting. 

After a pupil reads, the teacher questions him as to comprehen- 
sion. “Where did the man go after he fed his horse?” “Why didn’t 
he eat his own dinner?” Questions should draw out the information 
and the central thought of the passage. The child’s answers reveal _ 
his capacity to comprehend the meaning. If he doesn’t know the 
meaning of a word he is told to look it up when he returns to 
his seat. Then the teacher evaluates his oral reading, making such 
suggestions as, “Try to look ahead, so that your eye is quicker than 
your tongue; hold your head higher; pause long enough to place 
proper emphasis.” This may be followed by comments from the 
children such as “I couldn’t hear you.” When this happens the 
teacher at once calls for constructive suggestions, and the child 
might add, “Try to speak so that we can hear you at the back of 
the room.” 

During these evaluating and remedial comments, the child who 
is reading learns to receive criticism well. He should reply to his 
critic in some fashion. He may reread a phrase and ask, “Is that 
loud enough?” or he may merely answer, “Tll try to watch for 
commas and periods.” He should have the right, of course, to de- 
fend himself if he believes that the criticism is unwarranted. In that 
case, he must be polite in his tone and remark. He may say, “I 
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thought I stopped at every comma.” Children not involved in the 
discussion soon decide which pupil is right and the lesson con- 
tinues. 

Adverse criticism must be given tactfully or it will arouse antag- 
onism and end in failure. Occasionally a child will say that the 
reading was so boring and uninteresting that he couldn't keep his 
mind on the subject. Even though these statements may strike a 
sympathetic note throughout the room, such a blunt manner of 
criticism is to be condemned because it makes the unfortunate 
victim of it too conscious of his failure to please. The teacher should 
therefore be quick to correct the critic by asking him to give con- 
structive advice in a kindlier spirit. He may then demonstrate what 
he is correcting and show the child how to raise or lower his voice 
occasionally or how to accelerate or reduce his speed. It is impera- 
tive that the criticism be positive. In many cases, criticism can begin 
on a note of praise. All this the teacher demonstrates in the prepara- 
tory lessons. 

The pupils must become aware of many qualities of good read- 
ing. Each lesson should present to the class several new aims, which 
_ should then be used frequently in later lessons. Among these aims 
are the following: 

1. Correct pronunciation 
. Distinct enunciation 
. Long eye-span and correct phrasing 
. Fluency and expressiveness 
Emphasis and clarity 
. Observation of small words and punctuation 
. Pleasant pitch of voice and adequate volume 
. Glancing up frequently and looking directly at the audience, 
taking in all parts of it at one time or another 

There are definite remedial measures which should be taught 
during these periods so that they may later be continued by the 
leaders in their respective groups. Suggestions, numbered to cor- 
respond with the aims mentioned above are: 

1. Constant use of dictionary to study accent and markings. 
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2. Break up words into syllables. 

3. Permit short phrases, gradually increasing to longer ones. 

4. Use of line guide (card placed under line being read, thereby 
eliminating finger pointing and loss of the place). 

5. Close the book and pretend to be speaking the sentence. 

6. Read more slowly. 

7. Repeat the sentence while smiling. 

8. Pretend to read one sentence to the audience seated at the 
right, another sentence to the audience in the center, and the third 
to the audience at the left. 

When children have been taught to evaluate the reading of 
others, they become more competent in diagnosing their own short- 
comings. To assist them in developing a critical ear, attention can 
be called to the speech of radio announcers and actors. Some pupils 
will doubtless be able to imitate their favorite radio personalities 
who may, even though not very proficient, stimulate the child to 
better speech. The introduction of a toy microphone into the read- 
ing lesson transforms the classroom into a radio studio, and usually 
converts an ordinary lesson into a realistic and exciting period. The 
chairman of such a radio period will become a master of ceremonies; 
instead of calling upon a child to read, he will present a guest for- 
mally to the listening audience. In this form of lesson original writ- 
ing is preferable to textbook material. The pretense is maintained 
until signing-off time. Other variations of the reading lesson may 
be used in the preliminary period. The following are examples: 

1. Use of other texts, e.g., geography, history, nature, or science. 

2. Pupil-teachers—to practice conducting a lesson for later use 
in group work. 

8. Contests—to select the best readers as leaders. 

Questioning the reader is the most difficult part of the lesson for 
- young leaders to conduct. At first children will ask leading ques- 
tions (those which imply the answers) or they may request that 
the reader reproduce the words of a quotation. Frequently their 
queries may be answered by a “yes” or “no” or by sheer guesswork. 
To make a question specific, to give no information and to draw out 
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such facts as the reader was able to gather from the content will 
not always be easy to teach. In these early lessons, the leaders must 
learn which questions meet all the requisites. Practice should be 
given so that they will know how to improve upon questions such 
as: “Were the Hopi Indians a peaceful people?” or how to make a 
choice from such pairs as: : 


1. a—Did the Pilgrims invite the Indians to the Thanksgiving feast? 
b—Whom did the Pilgrims invite to the Thanksgiving feast? 
2. a—What did the doctor say when he saw the patient? 
b—wWhat did the doctor do when he saw the patient? 
3. a—Was it raining? 
b—Describe the weather. 
4, a—Where did the wife say she would take the children the next 
morning? 
b—What was the wife’s plan to get rid of the children? 
5. a—What was Jason told to kill to get the treasure? 
b—What were Jason’s orders? 


The pupil who has been isolated for unsatisfactory social be- 
havior may be given the assignment of writing several questions 
for each paragraph in the reading lesson of his group. These ques- 
tions can later be made the basis for a review in which the class 
decides whether or not the reader comprehended the story. Such 
a lesson combines technique with the check-up so necessary for 
disciplinary cases. 


ORAL READING GROUPS 


Several weeks will usually be required for these preliminary les- 
sons in reading. As soon as the children understand the aims of 
reading and can evaluate properly, they are ready for group read- 
ing. In the beginning the choice of leaders is made by the teacher. 
In selecting these leaders, she should make it clear to the class that 
leadership requires many qualities in addition to reading skill: 
poise, executive ability, friendly disposition, a good sense of dis- 
crimination, and an unprejudiced mind. Many will compete for the 
privilege but few will qualify. They will conduct these lessons in 
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their own circles exactly as their teacher conducted them with the 
class. The organization of these groups has already been described 
in the discussion of social learning. 

The usual pattern of the oral reading group is as follows: After 
the first child has read, he closes his book and waits for questions. 
Someone in the group signals the leader, is recognized, and asks 
the reader for information based upon the content of what he has 
just read. Several questions may be asked before the members 
evaluate the reading. If he answers them incorrectly, he is requested 
to reread the sentence which contains the answer and try again. 
When he displays difficulty with the pronunciation or definition of 
a word he is told to look up the word in the dictionary. When he 
reports the results of his search, the group secretary records both 
word and definition on her card as the contribution of this group 
to the class vocabulary drill which follows at the conclusion of the 
reading portion of the lesson. Another pupil—perhaps one who 
asked a question—is invited to continue the reading. 

Signals used by all members of the group except the leader will 
reduce confusion to a minimum. Unless everyone obeys the rule 
that no one may speak unless recognized, the period will become 
noisy and even boisterous. My pupils raise their index fingers 
slightly above their books to indicate readiness to speak. Leaders 
give preference to those whose ratings need bolstering. 

Meanwhile the leader is busy listening, assisting, and scoring. 
Because he is usually a more competent reader than the other mem- 
bers of the group, he can supplement their criticisms and advice 
with helpful ideas of his own. He also consults the group members 
about the scoring of the reading which can be done very simply by 
a system of lines which form a star *. One line of the star is 
awarded for good expression in reading, one for asking a good 
question, one for answering a question correctly, and one for de- 
fining a difficult word in either one’s own or another's paragraph. 
Each reading lesson begins a new star; hence, by examining a card, 
the teacher sees at once which children are making rapid progress. 
Every few weeks the pupil who has earned the largest number of 
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completed stars advances to the position of leader or is permitted 
to read independently. 

The following brief dialogue illustrates how a group might pro- 
ceed with a reading lesson on the story of Hansel and Gretel. 


Joun: Near the borders of a large forest there lived, in olden times, a 
poor woodcutter who had two children—a boy named Hansel, and 
his sister, Gretel. One year when there was a great deal of want in the 
land, the poor woodcutter could not earn enough to buy food for their 
daily meals. 

One evening, after the children had gone to bed, the woodcutter 
and his wife sat talking together over their needs. The poor father said 
to his wife, who was not the mother of the children, but their step- 
mother, “What will become of us, for I cannot earn enough to support 
myself and you, much less the children? What shall we do with them 
to keep them from starving?” 

“I know what to do,” the wife answered. “Early tomorrow morning 
we will take the children for a walk across the forest and leave them 
in the thickest part, so that they cannot find their way home again.” 

BEATRICE: Who were the members of the family? 

Joun: Hansel, his sister Gretel, mother and father. 

BEATRICE: She wasn’t their mother. 

Joun: I meant stepmother. 

HELEN: What did the stepmother want to do? 

Joun: To leave Hansel and Gretel alone in the forest. 

LEeapEeR: What does support mean? 

Joun: I don’t know. 

LeaApvER: You'll have to find it in the dictionary. 

Joun: It means “to bear weight, uphold, endure, make good, bear the 
expense, to help.” _ 

LEADER: Which one will you choose? 

Joun: To bear the expense of the family. 

LeapvER: That's correct. What do you think of John’s reading? 

HELEN: You repeated too much, John. 

JoeL: You didn’t raise your voice at the end of the question. 

LEADER: How would you have read it? 

JoeL: “What shall we do with them to keep them from starving?” 

LeApDER: Can you read it like that, John? 

Joun: I'll try. (He imitates.) 

LEavER: That’s fine. What do you think of his reading? 

Frances: I liked his expression. 
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LEeaperR: How many agree? All right, one score for expression and one 
for answering the question. Try to ask a question, John. You read, 
Beatrice. 


The lesson continues in this fashion until the timekeeper gives 
the signal for the termination of this portion. Usually each child 
has had at least one, and some two turns to read. They have had 
five or more opportunities to appraise the reading of others, to ask 
questions, and to learn new words, and they have received advice 
on improving their own reading. A lesson like this trains them to 
cooperate and to assist; it teaches them to be self-reliant; it places 
them on their honor to complete the work within a specified time. 

Now the second phase of the lesson begins. While the members 
of each group restore benches and books to their places, the group 
secretaries write the new vocabulary on the blackboard and the 
children who had difficulty with any of these words report to the 
teacher to pronounce and define them. This gives the teacher ample 
time to reteach the words if necessary, correct erroneous ideas in 
definition, or advise the pupil not to bother with it if it has become 
obsolete. 

By this time the class is ready to learn the words on the black- 
board and the children who missed them stand ready to teach 
them, with the leaders at their sides to assist if they stumble. The 
first pupil pronounces the word slowly at first, then more quickly, 
placing a mark over the accented syllable. He permits the class to 
repeat it several times, tells them its meaning, and uses it in a 
sentence. The leader calls for volunteers to give additional sen- 
tences. When all have learned the word, child and leader are 
seated, and the next couple do likewise until all the words have 
been taught. As in the case of other subjects, the lesson is con- 
cluded with leaders’ reports (see p. 96). 

Leaders’ records are usually kept on filing cards, one side contain- 
ing the scores, the other the vocabulary. A sample leader’s card is 
shown on the following page. 

Each reading group uses a different book, and hence words on 
vocabulary lists are rarely duplicated. If, however, a word does 
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kénnel dog house 
queer strange 


scAbbard sheath for sword 
gloomy — dismal or sad 
exclide — shut out 
support — bear expense 


recur, the children are not hesitant about pointing out (to the dis- 
may of the one who caused it to be brought up a second time) 
that it has already been studied. This list of words is entered into 
the teacher's plan book for review some time later. Children can 
be extremely cooperative in such matters as vocabulary study. This 
was demonstrated to me not long ago when, after my absence from 
school, a pupil, self-appointed, presented me with the complete list 
of words the class had learned over a period of some weeks! 
While the children are occupied with group reading, the teacher 
joins each group to observe, assist, and advise. She does not assume 
leadership at any time, but obeys the rules as if she were one of 
their members, signaling for permission to speak, to ask questions, 
to criticize, or to evaluate. All this time she is also aware of what 
is happening in other groups so that she is prepared to comment 
upon undesirable practices when she visits them. She may find 
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that they have lost interest in their book because it is too simple 
and she promises to find another for their next period. She may 
suggest that the group who is reading a play prepare to perform 
it for the whole class. Sometimes she arrives just as the children 
finish their story and in the few minutes that are left before the 
reading period is over, she discusses with them the content of 
what they have read. In other words, the teacher has many respon- 
sibilities but no regular duties. She is the guide who advises, cor- 
rects, motivates, inspires, and plans. She is the authority who makes 
the final decision and who keeps the machinery functioning 
smoothly at all times. 

The leaders’ reports which follow the teaching of new vocabulary | 
do not always solve delicate behavior or learning problems. The 
teacher therefore checks their cards periodically and holds pri- 
vate conferences with the leaders to discuss individual children. 
The lack of stars on the cards will reveal retarded pupils. The 
amount of reading accomplished in the interval between confer- 
ences will show whether or not sufficient work has been accom- 
plished. Attitudes of leaders and members will be disclosed by in- 
quiring whether there is any hostility in the group. These meet- 
ings inspire confidence in the leaders and they return to their 
groups with renewed vigor. 

Reading procedure may be varied with older pupils or with 
groups of high mental ability. Instead of reading the story aloud, 
superior pupils may read it silently and discuss it together. In order 
to assure the success of such a discussion, there should be a definite 
outline to serve as a guide. The points to be covered include the fol- 
lowing: . 

J. Plot and action 

. Synopsis of story 

. Character analysis 

. Passages of fine description 
. Passages of humor 

. Underlying philosophy 

. Vocabulary 
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The members of the group discuss their reactions to the char- 
acters and plot, each giving reasons for his opinion. They decide 
whether or not they will recommend the story for reading by other 
groups. If they do, the leader divides it into sections to be retold to 
the class later. The children study new vocabulary items and decide 
which members will teach them. The group then tells the story to 
the class, discussing the characters as if they knew them personally, 
and reads aloud portions which made a special impression on them. 
The audience may ask questions which the group members answer 
to the best of their ability. If the report is well given it arouses in- 
terest in the story and an appreciation for good literature. 

The question sometimes arises concerning the practicability of 
allowing silent and oral reading groups to meet simultaneously. 
My own attempts to do this have been unsuccessful. The pupils 
who were trying to read silently invariably complained that they 
were unable to concentrate because of the hum of voices and the 
occasional sounds of mirth from the oral groups. When I asked the 
class to vote on the matter, they were unanimously opposed to hold- 
ing the two kinds of reading groups at the same time. 

A word should be said about the books used for reading. Instead 
of ordering, for instance, 42 copies of one basic book, variety may 
be obtained by using 6 copies each of 7 different textbooks. This 
provides opportunity for continuous change, and insures renewed 
interest and wider experience. Furthermore, if there are six reading 
groups in a class, as is so often the case, there will always be an 
extra set of books on hand for the group which finishes before the 
others are ready to trade. 

It is to be hoped that in the future publishers will not specify the 
grade on reading textbooks. Instead, it would be advisable to num- 
ber a series consecutively, as Books 1, 2, 3, etc., so that these books 
may be used progressively, regardless of grade. One child may ad- 
vance through four or five in any one year while another could 
complete only one or two. There are several advantages to this plan. 
In the first place, the child will not suffer the stigma of studying 
from a book designated for a lower grade; he would feel free to use 
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any book with the assurance that he would not be exposed to ridicule 
for failing to reach the level of his grade. Secondly, it would inspire 
him to work more industriously if he were aware of the fact that he 
could advance to the next rung of the ladder merely by applying his 
energies to his present book. Finally, the teacher could more easily 
establish the correct book for each group early in the year and as- 
sign as leaders those pupils who are more advanced. Such an ar- 
rangement would reduce the feeling of frustration and at the same 
time create an incentive for the backward pupil. 

Of all lessons, reading should be the most interesting. Unless 
children learn to love reading, school work becomes a chore instead 
of a pleasure. Group work contributes its share toward the enjoy- 
ment of a lesson. By using a great variety of material, this pleasure 
may be carried over into their outside lives and so increase and im- 
prove their reading tastes. 

There has been considerable discussion concerning the composi- 
tion of oral reading groups. Some teachers advocate homogeneous 
groupings so that those needing remedial assistance will not retard 
the others, and those who are advanced will not rush the average 
readers. In other words, the children are combined into groups so 
that they learn with others of the same mental caliber. Other 
teachers organize groups heterogeneously so that there are fast and 
slow, advanced and retarded, and dull and bright pupils in all the 
groups. There are no rules to obey. In my own experience, I have 
found it practical to group the class homogeneously when there is 
a large variance in individual differences. Then it is possible to pro- 
vide adequately for every level of reading readiness. The leaders of 
such groups will, of course, be superior to the other members. In 
classes where reading readiness varies but slightly between the class 
average and that of the majority of the pupils, I prefer to group 
them heterogeneously. This latter grouping offers an advantage to 
those who are less advanced in that they are assisted by hearing 
reading which is better than their own. Furthermore, the modern 
school should lose no opportunities for teaching cooperation and 
friendship in work habits. By placing the bright pupil where he can 
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lend a hand to the dull one, the teacher creates this opportunity. 
Meanwhile there are many contacts which enable the retarded 
pupils to observe and imitate the advanced ones. These aims can 
only be accomplished in a mixed group, carefully assembled and 
even more carefully instructed. 


SILENT READING TECHNIQUE 


Most of the reading which the children will do in later life is 
silent reading. Their comprehension and speed in reading silently 
will determine to a large extent how far and how well they can be 
educated. It is in this aspect of learning that the modern school 
- differs most widely from the traditional. Pupils used to rely upon 
memory to tide them over the rough spots; now memory has been 
relegated to a place of secondary importance and understanding 
has taken first place in education. The primary purpose of silent 
reading is for information and understanding. Unless the informa- 
tion obtained from the printed page is accurate and the interpreta- 
tion true, the pupil will receive erroneous impressions. Since silent 
reading forms the foundation upon which we hope to teach him in- 
dependence in learning, attention must be concentrated upon early 
habits. - 

As in oral reading, the first lesson should be a careful diagnosis of 
the pupils’ ability to read silently. Because the work is comparatively 
new, no time limit need be placed upon the length of the lesson. 
One or two lessons similar to those in the “Standard Test Lessons 
in Reading,” published by Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
serve well as testing material because they are simple and interest- 
ing. The stories are brief—one or two paragraphs—and nine or ten 
questions based on the information given are provided for each. 
Each question has four possible answers, of which the pupil selects 
- one. If he has more than two errors out of nine or ten questions, the 
teacher may be certain that he needs remedial assistance. All the 
pupils do the same lesson at the same time, working silently at their 
own desks, and writing out the answers to the questions when they 
have finished the assigned reading. Those who do not complete the 
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assignment within a reasonable period of time should be counted 
as failures in silent reading. 

In order to avoid spending time looking up unfamiliar words in 
the dictionary, a short list may be placed on the blackboard prior 
to the lesson. If the children know the definitions, so much the 
better. If not, the meanings should be clarified before books are 
opened, since no one can be expected to answer intelligently if he 
has no idea of what it’s all about. Even in examinations which are 
fair in every way, much of the material used is outside the sphere 
of the child’s experience so that he finds himself at a disadvantage 
almost immediately unless his difficulties are foreseen and reduced 
in advance. The individuals who construct the diagnostic tests do 
not always make allowances for the children’s limited vocabulary. 

When conducting the diagnostic test and subsequent lessons in 
silent reading, two conditions should prevail. First, all must begin to 
work at the same moment. This is a necessary requirement for train- 
ing in speed, so the children may as well learn it right from the 
start. Second, we must insist upon maintaining silence up to the 
moment when the signal is given to stop writing. This requirement 
may cause some trouble because complete silence is uncommon in 
large classes. Therefore the teacher should encourage pupils to signal 
for her attention. She can hold private whispered conversations 
with children who need assistance and show disapproval of anyone 
who mutters or hums as he works. The class should be impressed by 
the need for cooperation during this period in order to obtain the 
concentration which is so necessary for silent reading. 

Armed with a remedial card listing the pupils who are weak in 
comprehension, the teacher begins the silent reading lessons. These 
are class lessons conducted at first by the teacher and later by pupils 
who have demonstrated superior powers in comprehension, in- 
terpretation, and speed. While the children are reading and writing 
the answers to the questions, the teacher observes their attitudes, 
watching for lip movement, concentration and interest in the activity, 
speed, and sitting posture. She notes all their defects and comments 
on them afterwards, reminding them again before subsequent silent 
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reading periods. At the end of these criticisms, some one with a 
silent reading deficiency reads a question aloud and the answer he 
selected. He then asks, “Does anyone disagree with me?” or “Has 
anyone a different answer?” The chairman then calls for volunteers 
among those who have risen to defend their choices. 

When two pupils have selected different answers they are given 
time to talk it over and perhaps argue their cases. Usually they read 
aloud the portion of the story which they feel justifies their answers. 
The question is not dismissed until all differences of opinion have 
been examined and a decision reached. It is generally advisable to 
permit another pupil to point out the error in an answer, not by 
argument, but by actually quoting from the story or real experience. 

When the class agrees that the answer given by a child is wrong, 
that child should, before he resumes his seat, say that he has been 
convinced of the incorrectness of his answer. Otherwise he will not 
form the habit of looking for his error, nor will he learn wherein 
he erred. By letting the child defend his answer and explain his 
reason, we open up the channels through which he will gain com- 
prehension. 

The teacher will often be strongly tempted to interrupt the ar- 
gument about an answer or to terminate a discussion that seems 
unreasonably long, by giving her opinion. However, she would be 
unwise to do so because enthusiasm for a lesson wanes with every 
interruption. Children prefer to know the opinions of their class- 
mates, for then there is a possibility that their own opinions are cor- 
rect. When the teacher speaks, that shuts them out because they 
have been taught to believe that teacher, like mother, is always 
right. As a matter of fact, the teacher should be delighted to let 
someone else have the doubtful pleasure of pointing out errors. It 
is far more satisfactory to have the children appeal to her when they 
find that they cannot arrive at an amicable agreement. 

This kind of practice in silent reading tends to develop the ability 
to understand the implications of a sentence, since emotion may 
alter the meaning of the actual words. This matter of sensing the 
fine point of a thought is an essential part of learning the rudiments 
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of silent reading. When the child’s grasp of the thought in what he 
is reading has advanced to the point where he no longer depends 
upon external interpretation and explanation, he is ready for the 
true test of his powers—speed in silent reading. 

Speed has become an unavoidable necessity in modern life. 
Especially in reading is the demand for speed compelling. To pre- 
vent too great a gap between school and adult life, the teacher 
must introduce the element of speed into her silent reading lessons. 
This emphasis may develop tensions in many pupils unless they are 
advised not to attach too much importance to their own attain- 
ments along this line. At first the lesson will not end until all have 
finished, but gradually the period will be limited to such time as the 
majority requires. The children will samen: quicken their 
pace as the time limit is reduced. 

Early lessons in silent reading should always be ended in the 
same way. After the signal to stop has been given, no one should be 
permitted to add another answer. Unless this rule is rigidly en- 
forced, the obedient children will suffer a handicap. The speed of 
the majority acts as a stimulus to the work of the slower readers. By 
conducting the lesson in a formal manner and insisting upon obser- 
vation of all the rules, desirable habits of preciseness and concentra- 
tion will be established for all future work in silent reading. 

Pupils begin to gain understanding, speed, and judgment in 
interpretation in the fourth grade. Progress at first will be slow be- 
cause there will only be a few lessons in silent reading each week. 
But gradually they will acquire speed, assurance, and pleasure as 
they apply their knowledge to other work. When they have gained 
power in doing research, in solving arithmetic problems, and in 
finding information from reference books, their reading proficiency 
is bound to increase rapidly. No other lesson yields so great a har- 
vest in so short a time. Classes have showed gains in standardized 
test results of from 1.5 to 3.2 years in eight months. What appears to 
begin at a snail’s pace ends in leaps and bounds. In my own case 
these results have been particularly gratifying because they were 
accomplished without any of the usual mechanical aids, such as 
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flash-card drills, filling-in exercises, and oral practice in long lists 
of isolated words. 

The teacher's rating system for reading must be adapted to the 
new aims in this field. Instead of rating a pupil on a basis of com- 
parison with other members of the class or with the grade norm, his 
achievement should be measured according to his own mentality 
and progress. His slightest improvement should be well rewarded, 
even though he remains at the foot of the class. In silent reading a 
pupil who begins the term by having eight incorrect answers out of 
ten is considered satisfactory if he arrives at a point where he fails 
in only five out of ten. Where the traditional teacher would see only 
the 50 per cent end result, the modern teacher is gratified by the 
30 per cent gain. The old standards have never been fair in that 
they treated a class as if every member must exhibit the same power 
in reading regardless of the point from which the climb started. 
Every child loves to read. With cooperation from the school and 
encouragement from his group, the normal child will gradually 
improve. 

We apply the knowledge absorbed during the formal silent read- 
ing periods frequently and in numerous ways. Every time a child 
reads a comic strip or seeks information from printed matter, he 
makes use of this technique. The child, however, does not feel the 
same needs as do adults. We therefore create situations whereby he 
will be compelled to read in order to live up to the confidence we 
place in his ability. For example, I usually call for a volunteer to 
report to the class the gist of a circular or bulletin. He is given time 
to read and digest the content before he passes along the informa- 
tion. He thoroughly enjoys the privilege of sharing school responsi- 
bilities with his teacher. 


VOCABULARY 

By the time a child has reached the intermediate grades, he can 
read simple material with a fair degree of fluency, recognizing and 
pronouncing most of the words he reads without difficulty. When he 
fails it is generally because a word lies outside of his experience— 
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either he has never met it before or he has no idea of what it means. 
His struggle may be eased by a little prompting, but at the next en- 
counter with the same word, the struggle recurs and the pupil is 
said to be poor in reading. It should be remembered, however, that 
even the layman reading a technical article in a medical journal 
will seldom recall the pronunciation and meaning of a scientific 
term when it is told him once. But he is no more to be blamed than 
the little child who hears, forgets, hears again, and is scolded for 
forgetting what the teacher has said. 

It used to be considered good pedagogy for teachers to select 
difficult words from the lesson of the day and teach them, isolated 
from the context, prior to the reading lesson. The theory was that 
the words would then not be new when they were subsequently 
encountered in the text. The class might hear the pronunciation and 
meaning of fifteen or twenty new words before they began to read. 
This sounds like a logical procedure, yet it rarely succeeded except 
in the case of mentally superior children. The stumbling went on, 
they forgot a meaning, and the teacher accused them of inattention 
during the preliminary study. 

A child does not automatically develop an interest in a new word 
just because it is new. Furthermore, this is an unnatural method of 
learning. The child remains in a passive state; his mind unreceptive, 
he struggles through what seems like interminable repetition and is 
bewildered when he fails to form an association between word and 
thought. In the new school the method is quite different; the child 
becomes active in that he develops sufficient interest in a word to 
be willing to do the necessary work connected with its pronuncia- 
tion, definition, and proper relative placement. 

In the teacher’s eagerness to cover a great deal of reading ground, 
dictionary practice used to be almost entirely neglected. Few adults 
today have formed the habit of looking up an unfamiliar word im- 
mediately upon meeting it—we usually plead lack of time or pres- 
sure of other duties. But these are not the reasons. We just never 
formed the habit of keeping the dictionary close enough to make it 
convenient to look up a word. Since this is a most important part 
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of the educative process, pupils must be trained to stop at every 
new word as if it were a red traffic light. Learning does not come 
by telling the child; it must come the hard way, through personal 
effort, or it may never come at all. It is not the ground he covers in 
reading but his method of procedure which makes him a good or 
poor reader. 

The most important part of the child’s own activity in learning to 
read is his study of unfamiliar words, which involves four distinct 
steps: 

1. Recognition of the need for the dictionary. 

2. Determination of the pronunciation from the symbols. 

8. Selection of the definition which fits the context. 

4, Repetition until the word has become familiar. 

Classroom technique in reading should employ this procedure. 
When a child is reading, the members of his group listen carefully 
for correct pronunciation; when they recognize a mispronounced 
word they question the reader about its meaning. If he admits that 
he does not know it, he looks it up in the dictionary. During the 
questioning which follows his reading, a member may ask him to 
define a word which he has pronounced correctly. His answer must 
satisfy all in the group or else he again refers to the dictionary. Next 
comes the choice of definition with reference to the context. Finally, 
he needs repetition: he tells his group, his teacher, and the class; he 
uses the word in a sentence and he hears volunteers do likewise. 
Without constant practice with words, the pupil rarely acquires full 

comprehension and independence in reading. 

The intelligent interpretation of dictionary symbols requires the 
time and patience of every grade teacher. The class must be taught 
how to interpret the system of diacritical marks, word building, 
accent marks, etc., of the particular dictionary or glossary to be used 
by them. A few Buclivbelan, class lessons should be devoted to clear- 
ing up questions of interpretation and provide enough practice so 
that pupils will be able to teach the class or group the words they 
look up, marking them unassisted, explaining syllabication and 
accents, and making the meaning clear. 
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The supervisor who orders new books should exert great care in 
the selection of dictionaries. Because of budget restrictions, he is 
frequently guided by the price rather than the quality of the book. 
A good dictionary may be recognized by its clear guides to pro- 
nunciation and the simplicity of its definitions. The type should be 
distinct and the illustrations plentiful. Some inexpensive dictionaries 
not only are deficient in pronunciation guides but complicate the 
work by giving definitions which are more difficult than the word 
defined. A children’s dictionary should reduce the problem to its _ 
simplest form, not necessarily to make the work easy, but because 
the child needs to become independent in acquiring knowledge. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


In order to broaden the experience of children through supple- 
mentary reading there should be group sets of textbooks in all the 
minor subjects. Books about music and art appreciation, health, 
nature, and science and invention would provide new interests and 
new knowledge for the growing child. Good material is already 
available for the first six grades, in language within the compre- 
hension of the pupils for the age they were written, well illustrated, 
and complete with recommendations for related activities and 
bibliography. Particularly good is the Science Series published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons in which the authors simplify the complexi- 
ties of all phases of the natural environment and stimulate the pupil 
to new interests. 

If each group in a class of 40 could be provided with a textbook 
in a related subject in addition to their basic reader, there would be 
only 84 textbooks needed for the whole class, yet their contents 
would cover a wide range of subjects. These groups for supple- 
mentary reading must be organized on a permanent basis, to avoid 
the danger of repetition of the same book after the trading begins. 
An expert reader should be selected as leader for each group since 
sometimes the terminology may be hard for some to understand 
and the names difficult to pronounce. For groups who are accom- 
plished in silent reading, these books may be used as a basis for 
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discussion after they have read a section silently. For pupils whose 
reading readiness is lower, the books may be used for oral pleasure 
reading when, instead of commenting upon how a member has read, 
the group discusses what he has read. Here the leader does not call 
for questions regarding comprehension, but draws out comments 
and similiar experiences and incidents from-the other members. 


READING FOR PLEASURE 


In reading for pleasure, a child enjoys himself too much .to stop 
repeatedly to look up strange words. His eagerness to find out what 
is going to happen naturally interferes with his desire to understand 
fully the meaning of every word he reads. He has a general idea 
from the context and stopping to look up every word he does not 
understand may distract his attention from the sequence of inci- 
dents. Perhaps the wisest thing the teacher can do under the cir- 
cumstances is to attempt to raise the standards of the children’s 
reading tastes by surrounding them with worth-while books, and at 
the same time discourage the reading of much of the cheap literature 
which now floods the market. When they realize that the amount 
of enjoyment to be obtained from fine literature is infinitely greater 
than the trash to which they are accustomed, they will themselves 
eventually develop powers of discrimination. 

Since children will read anything and everything within their 
reach, the accumulation of a good library in the schoolroom is es- 
sential. It should include books to suit all tastes and mentalities: 
fiction and nonfiction, prose and poetry, and short and long stories. 
There should be books also which will appeal to those who read 
poorly. Hence, the well-planned library contains a complete range 
of books from the easiest to those far beyond the age level of the 
class. Every available resource should be tapped to surround them 
with material which will make reading so attractive an activity that 
the children will look forward to the moment when they may lose 
themselves in a book. To increase their reading children should have 
the privilege of borrowing books for free school periods as well as 
for home reading, keeping them in their desks for use at any spare 
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time during the day. The teacher must be firm in rejecting books for 
the class library which are inferior either in content or in format. 
Children soon learn how to rate a book when they hear a portion 
read aloud. If their taste in literature is well guided in the school- 
room they will come to demand the same standards in the reading 
material supplied them at home. 

The nonfiction books will not be withdrawn at first by many of 
the pupils. But as unit study progresses and they learn to enjoy 
books which offer factual knowledge, reading for information be- 
comes reading for pleasure. The danger here is that the pendulum 
may swing too far to the other extreme. Occasionally a pupil will 
say that he has grown tired of stories, that he has lost interest in 
fiction, and that he would like to limit his reading to real people 
and real places. That is all to the good. Yet the child’s attention 
needs to be directed to the beauty which fiction offers in place of 
facts. To be a well-balanced reader, he should be as conversant 
with The Little Lame Prince as with Eskimo methods of fishing. 
Unless the child’s reading experience covers a broad field, he will 
not develop a well-balanced appreciation for good literature. 

In order to make sure that no type of book is neglected, the 
teacher observes which books are never withdrawn. In some classes 
the nature books are ignored; in others, biography or poetry, and so 
on. Recommendations frequently remain unheeded. Therefore it 
becomes necessary for the teacher to find ways to interest the pupils 
in material which is outside their experience. She may arouse their 
curiosity by selecting one of them for her own reading during the 
closing exercises, being careful to read only the most enjoyable 
sections. When they have received stimulation and pleasure from a 
particular subject, their interest will be extended to the point where 
they will voluntarily select books from the neglected shelf. 

It is wise to train pupils early in their reading career to keep a 
record of all the books they read. These may be listed in the activity 
notebook or on filing cards, alphabetically arranged. Name of au- 
thor, synopsis of the book, and brief comment on it should be in- 
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cluded. The names of characters may be noted, possibly even pas- 
sages which made a deep impression. 

Retarded pupils often need special incentives to read for pleasure. 
One device is to post lists of suggestions graded according to dif- 
ficulty. Another idea is to read aloud the beginning of a story and let 
the children suggest appropriate endings. Most children will follow 
the advice to finish it themselves. A third device is the trading period 
when a pupil is ready to return to the library a book which has given 
him pleasure. He tells the class something of the story, mentions its 
high points, answers questions, and asks who would like to borrow 
it. There will always be several applicants anxious to read a well- 
recommended book. A fourth device is the oral book report, de- 
livered as if from a public platform. One of the best methods is the 
radio interview staged by two pupils who plan the program to- 
gether, one pretending to be the author, the other the interviewer. 
The questions and answers should contain enough information to 
arouse curiosity, to stress portions of beauty or humor, and to show 
briefly the author’s purpose in writing the book. Circulation of that 
book will increase as soon as the children’s interest in it has been 
awakened. 

An additional channel through which reading for pleasure by 
retarded pupils may be directed is the field of dramatics. Material 
of this nature may be found in most reading texts. To sustain the 
attention of the audience, the major parts are assigned to the more 
dependable readers and minor roles are distributed among those 
who have not yet developed a feeling for interpretation, for timing, 
or for drama. Here errors in interpretation become so glaring that 
pupils often detect them themselves. This form of reading is largely 
imitative and may be used freely to vary the routine. Time is usually 
allowed for preparation or private rehearsal, but caution must be 
observed to prevent the memorization of lines from stifling sponta- 
neity. In these periods, the audience is not furnished with books; 
neither should they have the privilege of criticizing adversely the 
poor rendition of a part, since the purpose is to induce retarded 
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pupils to improve their reading. Furthermore, the class must not be 
aware that the cast was selected on the basis of weakness in reading 
interpretation. These children require praise and encouragement if 
this type of work is to benefit them. 


READING FOR APPRECIATION 


The development of the ability to discriminate between good and 
bad literature should not be left to chance; nor should the teacher 
rely upon the possibility that children will cultivate superior tastes 
as their contact with good literature increases. Appreciation can be 
taught by showing the pupils how to enjoy the various forms of 
writing and what to look for in each. All too often teachers interpret 
the books for their classes instead of teaching the children how to 
do their own interpreting. 

Each lesson in the appreciation of literature must have its partic- 
ular aim. The teacher, therefore, selects a story or book which 
illustrates the quality which she desires to teach. She either reads it 
aloud to the class or permits them to read it silently as a preparation 
for the discussion to follow. If her aim is to analyze its plot she 
guides the informal conversation by posing such questions as the 
following: 

Did you enjoy the story? 

What was the author’s plot? 

How could it have had a different ending? 

What part was most exciting? 

What made the story interesting? 


If you had written the story, what different action would you have 
used? 


In this manner, characterization, style, humor, pathos, wisdom, 
etc., may become the basis for discussion. Beginning with simple 
questions such as “Would you have acted as they did in the story?” 
and gradually building up to a study of the plausibility of the plot 
or its underlying philosophy it is possible to cover a good deal of 
ground in the analysis of good literature. When the pupils learn to 
probe deeply into the substance of great writing they will no longer 
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be content to read only for action, because they will have other 
grounds for judging its merit and enjoying its beauty. 

The appreciation of poetry probably represents the height of 
reading for emotional enjoyment. Until recently no subject has been 
more grossly mishandled. Poetry has often been regarded as a mem- 
ory-training exercise, and the child who failed to memorize what 
had been assigned was punished. Poetry has been the cause of many 
’ a rebel’s downfall and many a teacher’s exasperation. Small wonder 
that libraries are not swamped with requests for books of poetry! 

A poem may be likened to a delicate flower which dies unless 
protected from careless handling. To compel memorization is like 
crushing the flower. The goal in the study of poetry should be that 
same enjoyment and appreciation we experience when we behold 
the flower, smell its fragrance, and feast our eyes upon its beauty. 
All this is lost when a child struggles through the process of learn- 
ing the words verbatim. To most pupils the task produces no more 
pleasure than memorizing the multiplication table. 

In order to capture the joy which poetry has to offer, some one 
with genuine feeling for it should read aloud poems within the 
comprehension of the children. In this period particularly the voice 
of the reader should be a pleasing one. After the reading there 
should be discussion to analyze its meaning and philosophy, its 
imagery and rhythm, and its poetic ideas. From time to time, pupils 
should be encouraged to learn the lines (just one or two) which 
held some appeal for them. Before terminating the lesson, the same 
poem should again be read aloud and its title and the name of the 
poet written on the blackboard and copied into the pupils’ note- 
books together with any lines of poetry which impressed them. 

A poetry game may be played after the class has accumulated a 
repertory of poems. The leader recites one line of poetry and the 
child who can identify the title of the poem recites another line to 
be identified, and so on. Songs, nursery rhymes, and poetry learned 
in former grades may be included in this game. 

Opening and closing exercises provide natural occasions for oral 
reading. These periods are not regarded in the light of lessons since 
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the audience will not’ be required to give proof of their attention; 
hence the atmosphere is one of freedom and relaxation. During 
the opening exercises the children read extracts of their own choos- 
ing, preferably passages with some depth from either prose or 
poetry. They try to find poems which have worth-while lessons for 
them, such as the following: 


Living Truly George Banks 
Nobility Alice Cary 

_ We Thank Thee Margaret Sangster 
Let Something Good Be Said James Whitcomb Riley 
The Wonderful World William B. Rands 
All Things Bright and Beautiful Cecil F. Alexander 
Stanzas on Freedom ~ James Russell Lowell 
The Fatherland James Russell Lowell 
What Might Be Done Charles Mackay 
There’s No Dearth of Kindness Gerald Massey 
Florence Nightingale Henry W. Longfellow 
The House by the Side of the : 

Road Sam Walter Foss 


The closing exercises offer opportunity for reading material 
created by the pupils themselves. This period becomes a meeting 
similar to those held by authors’ circles, where new writing is tried 
out for comment from a sympathetic audience. The reading usually 
is faultless since each person hopes for praise from his classmates. 
Whether it is forthcoming or not, the class benefits from both the 
writing and the reading of their own work. | 

A poem which lends itself well to choric reading thus provides 
an excellent opportunity to enhance its appeal, as well as to develop 
an association between poetry and interpretive reading. Under the 
leadership of the teacher, the children participate in the creation 
of beauty in a way similar to that of an orchestra or a chorus of 
voices. The child is not permitted to repeat words robot fashion, 
but is directed in timing, rhythm, volume, and emotion by an experi- 
enced lover of poetry and music. 

This art, introduced by the Greeks more than 2000 years ago, has 
been neglected for centuries. It deserves to be revived by the schools 
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as a medium for teaching appreciation of poetic expression. A num- 
ber of recent books in this field give ample information about con- 
ducting choric reading to enable the teacher to utilize this tech- 
nique in the classroom. Choric reading can help to raise a unit 
culmination to a high plane of emotional grandeur. 


READING FOR INFORMATION 


* By far the most important contribution of the new methods of 
teaching is the practice of reading for information. From the sim- 
plest description in a class textbook to the most intricate accounts 
in the encyclopedia, unlimited knowledge can be acquired by every 
person of normal intelligence. This kind of reading will be discussed 

- at length in the next chapter. 

An important source of reading for information is of course the 
newspaper. Here the need for instruction is extremely urgent, since, 
unfortunately, the majority of children have had no contact with 
a newspaper other than the comics. Formal lessons should be con- 
ducted as an integral part of reading for current information. 

The knack of reading a paper intelligently should be taught to 
pupils. The teacher must choose her paper wisely, so that the pupils 
will learn from a model of high literary quality, in which good jour- 
nalism, not sensationalism, is the attraction. Each child should have 
his own copy of the edition used during the explanatory lesson. 

Instruction in newspaper reading might begin with the proper 
method of folding the newspaper as the pages are turned, for even 
so trifling a matter as this will be profitable to the children. Next 
the class should study the index in order to understand the plan of 
the newspaper. After each section or department has been located, 
its general content is discussed, so that the class will have a broad 
view of the newspaper as a whole. Headlines varying in size ac- 
cording to their relative importance present an interesting study, as 
do subtopics in smaller type. Maps and illustrations should be ex- 
plained. The children should also know why a news item begun on 
page one is completed elsewhere; why some topics are relegated 
to the inside and others are selected for the front page of the paper; 
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and how to distinguish between current news stories and paid 
advertising. All this may be done without reading one word of the 
newspaper. 

In a later lesson, news items are read in order to find out what in- 
formation is generally contained in the story. The headline, date 
line, and the main events are sought first. Then the general style, 
the technique of describing tragic or comic incidents, and the repeti- 
tion of facts in headline and article are noted. At this time the chil- 
dren will be interested in learning how reporters obtain and report 
the news (and scoops), the work of the rewrite man, the research 
office, the compositor, the photographer, the newspaper “morgue” 
filer, and the editorial staff. In this manner the children become 
aware of the enormous amount of effort that goes into every edition 
_of the newspaper. 

If sufficient interest is expressed, a more detailed study may be 
made. Attention should be drawn to all sections: radio, books, 
theatre, movies, the dance, sports, hobbies, art, photography, letters, 
music, recreation, travel, finance, education, and editorial comment. 
Individual styles should be compared, so that pupils will know why 
one writer becomes famous while another remains comparatively 
unknown. Columns which require research should be examined 
carefully, since these are expert reports worth imitating in unit 
work. Attention should be called to the reason why certain topics 
have been singled out for editorial comment. Pupils should try to 
determine which items are news facts and which display the touch 
of propaganda. The amount of time devoted to this study will de- 
pend upon what use is to be made of the information. 

There is, as adults know, a technique peculiar to the reading of 
a newspaper. We glance at all the headlines first, usually reading 
only portions of articles which attract us. This skimming or scanning 
is a pattern which a person develops as he matures. He combines a 
concentrated search for information with a rapid perusal of less 
important incidents. During this process, he constructs in his mind 
a broad picture of the world, making a mental note of changes and 
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_of conditions which affect him or the nation. A system like this 
would be beneficial for children, too, in preparation for more de- 
tailed work in newspaper reading. 

After this superficial skimming is over, classes should be taught 
how to evaluate the articles which they have read with care. It is in 
these lessons that pupils will develop the ability to judge, to criti- 
cize, to appreciate, and to discard. When they have learned to read 
a newspaper intelligently, they acquire some understanding of the 
problems of the world in which they live. Under competent guidance 
they may also develop a desire to do their part toward improving it. 
The teacher constantly bears this goal in mind as she directs their 
reading activities. It is no small satisfaction to her when pupils, 
formerly addicts of the comic strip, suddenly learn to read a news- 
paper in its entirety. 


READING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


One other type of reading which must be promoted in our schools 
_ is that directed toward citizenship in our democracy. A beginning 
was made when the Democracy Series of textbooks were published 
by the Macmillan Company under the title The Growth of Democ- 
racy. These books contain patriotic stories, illustrations, extracts 
from American documents, and hero stories designed to teach pupils 
something about the traditions of our country and its struggles. But 
this is only a beginning. Even in our short history there are scores of 
great speeches and dramatic incidents full of possibilities for demo- 
cratic training. There are stage plays and radio scripts upon which 
discussions about patriotism and democratic behavior may be based. 

The future will no doubt provide a still more plentiful supply of 
reading matter for the molding of the character of young citizens. 
Some day a philanthropic institution might even publish a magazine 
for school children, designed to promote the cause of democracy. 
Such a publication would have to be philanthropic, because the ac- 
ceptance of advertising often entails an obedience to a dictated 
policy. It would contain articles of a controversial nature, present- 
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ing both sides of every issue and tracing causes to their sources. 
A periodical of this sort would be of inestimable value to the teacher 
who has the welfare of American institutions at heart. 

For the present, however, we shall continue to depend upon any 
suitable materials which can be made available to children of vari- 
ous ages. There are newspaper editorials, sometimes prejudiced, 
but a presentation, nevertheless, of one side of a problem; there are 
adult periodicals, some of them occasionally simple enough for older 
pupils; and there are books on every imaginable subject. None of 
these are of any value unless the teacher is prepared to conduct her 
lessons in such a way that their contents are analyzed and evalu- 
ated. The motivation must come from the teacher. Every activity for 
citizenship reading must be directed by the teacher, or there will be 
no change in the attitudes of the pupils. 

Reading for citizenship may be approached in many ways. One 
angle, the subject of tolerance, is now being explored by earnest 
Americans in almost every community. In the school program one 
of the best ways to study tolerance would be through a well-planned 
course in reading through which pupils will learn of the contribu- 
tion to American culture and progress of immigrants of all nation- 
alities, religions, and races. A knowledge of the ideals of people who 
came to America, their hardships after they arrived, and biogra- 
phies of their leaders should help to counteract intolerant behavior 
of the children and might even arouse a sympathetic interest in mi- 
nority groups. It should not be forgotten that the reading of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin strongly influenced public opinion against slavery. 
That kind of reading will keep the torch of democracy forever 
lighted. 

Reading the biographies of great persons is one of the major aids 
_in the improvement of citizenship. In teaching classes how to read 
biography, emphasis should be placed upon the individual's con- 
tributions to progress and the analysis of the conditions which 
prompted the heroism or the public service. The reader should be 
able to place the man in his period, understand the social or politi- 
cal weaknesses of that time or environment, and realize the dangers 
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that were encountered and the obstacles which had to be sur- 
mounted in the accomplishment of each goal. Above all, he should 
come to appreciate the individual’s depth of character, breadth of 
vision, and loyalty to democracy. Social aspects of the contemporary 
scene will help to make the biography live for its readers. 

The significant words of Thomas Jefferson throw a spotlight upon 
reading for citizenship: “Where the press is free, and every man 
able to read, all is safe.” Men and women worthy of the American 
heritage must have a full understanding of all that it implies. It has 
finally become evident that shielding school children from the prob- 
lems of our society has only deprived them of the ability to cope 
with them. If they know the defects of their world and understand 
the issues involved, they may eventually be able to HAG something to 
reform them. 


C bth see aniuidlaal 


Social Studies 


Wuat ARE THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 


Not so many years ago no subject in the curriculum was coupled 
with the word social. How does the addition of this adjective modify 
traditional school subjects? The dictionary defines social as “relating 
to the general conditions of human life.” When the word is linked to 
study the meaning becomes broad enough to encompass all man- 
kind. The inclusion of social studies in the curriculum has accord- 
ingly necessitated far-reaching changes in teaching method to in- 
clude the human point of view. The social studies in the elementary 
grades include geography, history, civics, and current events. For 
advanced students the field is broadened to embrace a wider range 
of subjects such as anthropology, economics, sociology, etc., de- 
pending upon the pupils’ comprehension. The traditional school dis- 
sociated these subjects, presenting the content of each according to 
a separate syllabus, carefully drawn up to preserve clear lines of di- 
vision between them. Today these artificial barriers are- broken 
down and the social study field has become one huge subject whose 
interrelation produces an unlimited and dynamic study. | 

Out of this broad field can be evolved every association that can 
be made logically and intelligently. Emphasis on the geographical 
_ aspects of society leads to the study of peoples, customs, and living 
conditions; the historical approach brings out the story of the exist- 
ence of races and peoples from earliest times. The forces of nature 
and their influence on human history and progress and world affairs 
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and civic responsibilities are of major importance at all times. The 
social studies embrace not only factual information about peoples, 
customs, and conditions, but also an analysis of political, social, geo- 
graphical, and cultural problems of past and present. Wherever an 
association appears, or a circumstance has had an influence upon 
human life, a field for exploration is offered. It is through such uni- 
fication of subjects with social implications that the modern school 
tries to give its pupils an understanding of the world of today and 
tomorrow. 

To some extent the competent teacher has always presented his- 
torical events in relation to geographical conditions, but until re- 
cently she was handicapped by the sharp demarcation which ex- 
isted between subjects and the necessity of preparing her pupils to 
pass examinations based largely on factual knowledge. Hence, much 
interesting correlative material which might have added vigor to 
her teaching had to be discarded. In the progressive school today it 
is possible for the teacher to integrate into one unified whole all re- 
lated phases of learning. 

During the transitional period from the old-fashioned standard 
teaching methods to those of the new creative school the teacher 
will often be handicapped by the fact that few textbooks have as 
yet been written for the new social studies program. Most of those 
now in existence present their information as if people were puppets 
and events legends, and do not relate events to living people or 
draw comparisons between past and present. It is hardly surprising 
that the pupil who is-compelled to use these textbooks remains apa- 
thetic toward world conditions and ignorant of the reasons which 
produced them. 

But the new textbook is beginning to make its appearance. One 
type which has already appeared recounts events of the past in 
headlines like those of today’s newspapers. News of the Nation is a 
“Newspaper History of the United States” by Sylvan Hoffman and 
C. Hartley Grattan. It resembles a newspaper in form and relates 
past events as if their principals were living in our time. Only the 
date line and often the strange circumstances surrounding the story 
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reveal its period. Even its editorial columns are unique in their in- 
terpretations of historic events by the people of those times. With 
the aid of pictures, maps, and photographs, this book has made 
American history a human subject, presenting successfully the so- 
cial aspects of history. Another book which treats history from the 
human angle is A Full-Grown Nation by Edna McGuire and illus- 
trated by George M. Richards. The author describes historical char- 
acters as if they were performing dramatic roles and recounts dull 
facts with all the excitement of the effect of events upon the people. 
Each chapter closes with its new vocabulary, questions, things to do, 
and a pupils’ bibliography. Books such as these do not do all the 
thinking for the reader; they present the information in the form of 
a documentary story, highlighting the human element and permit- 
ting the pupil to draw his own conclusions. 


‘AIMS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

There is a profound basis on which to justify the change in the 
teaching of the social studies. The aim of the new emphasis on so- 
cial studies is to mold the child into a better citizen and to trans- 
form him into a better person. Factual knowledge does not teach 
citizenship, but the application of that knowledge to life, resulting 
in an understanding of the human element in conflicts and a desire 
to help remedy the defects in our social order—these are the means 
through which we shall arrive at a better society. As the minds of 
children are opened truth will find its way into their thinking and 
broaden their vision. This should be the fundamental purpose in the 
teaching of social studies. The old methods could not accomplish 
this because in the old school closely related subjects were rigidly 
separated and the human element was seldom even mentioned. The 
facts did not penetrate into the child’s consciousness because they 
were not related to such human experience as he understood. 

Since one of the primary aims of education is preparation for citi- 
zenship, the social studies are vitally important. The pupil of the 
modern school must continue to acquire the facts, but he must also 
know how to determine their truth, analyze their origin, and apply 
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this knowledge to living experience. Prejudices must be examined 
and opposing views heard before decisions are made. Training for 
citizenship in a free country demands a desire to delve deeply and 
open-mindedly into a subject. It will not consist merely of retelling 
facts, but will embrace the creative thinking which proves that the 
pupil has done something constructive with those facts. If his 
thoughts have followed a line of reasoning conducive to improving 
our democratic way of life, that pupil is being trained in citizenship 
for freedom. 

Great hopes are placed upon the result of the new techniques in 
teaching the social studies. If it were possible to teach children by 
touring countries where folkways differ from our own, they would 
find it both enjoyable and profitable—enjoyable because they would 
then learn through experience, profitable because they would 
thereby acquire understanding. The world traveler who does not 
return to America a more sympathetic person is dull indeed. Con- 
tact with the customs and hardships of plain people in their natural 
setting would do more to develop character than all the lessons in 
the world. The new teaching techniques provide a substitute for 
travel; they simulate for the learner, in whatever form seems prac- 
ticable, the experiences of the traveler. 

But that is not enough. The tourist witnesses merely the outward 
manifestations of progress or deterioration in each nation he visits; 
he sees its poverty or abundance, the prevalence of disease or its 
control, perhaps even its educational standards. Like the teacher of 
the past, his Baedeker supplied only factual information. The mod- 
ern school must go beyond the opportunities afforded the traveler 
and delve into subjects which will throw light upon the underlying 
conditions. In the new social studies lesson the teacher not only 
teaches the subject matter, but arouses an interest in and a thorough 
understanding of peoples all over the world. If carried out in such a 
way as to realize its full potentialities the social studies will create 
not merely tolerance for differences but sympathy for misfortunes. 

One of the consequences of past educational blunders is a wide- 
spread failure to appreciate the great variety of folkways in other 
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parts of the world. Since teachers have neglected to point out that 
those folkways are often no less desirable than are our own, it is not 
to be wondered at that Americans are generally guilty of intolerance 
of customs with which they are unfamiliar. In this country we are 
all more or less alike; we speak the same language, dress similarly, 
enjoy the same amusements, and behave in the same way. We even 
read the same books and see the same movies at the same time. 
Hence, when someone arrives in our midst speaking our language 
with difficulty or not at all, wearing a turban or fez instead of a hat, 

"kissing a lady’s hand in greeting, etc., some of us are amused, others 
critical. There are even those who wish to drive the newcomer away 
because his folkways do not coincide with their own. We are intol- 
erant in a naive sort of way, with a kind of prejudice which results 
from lack of worldliness. Only knowledge and broader experience 
can correct that defect. 

The European seldom suffers from this form of prejudice because 
he is too close,to customs and languages alien to him. He sees his 
neighbor from another country with a more tolerant eye and often 
even learns his language so that he will be able to meet him on his 
own ground. In America as a rule we shut the alien out of our envi- 
ronment, depriving ourselves of the broadening influence which 
contact with him would give us. We do not learn his language and 
we make no effort to understand his folkways. We object to his ac- 
cent even when it is obvious that he has worked hard in learning to 
speak our language. We have hemmed ourselves into so small a 
sphere that the majority of us have remained narrow and provincial. 
That trait is one which the present-day social studies are trying to 
overcome in at least the children of school age. 

Americans have much to learn before they become a more tol- 
erant people. We have much to learn from our visitors from foreign 
shores if we will permit them to mingle with us. In the schoolroom 
books can serve as guides to a better understanding of citizens of 
foreign countries, their customs, and their problems. Facts can be 
used to stimulate discussion as a means of breaking down the wall 
of ignorance and animosity. The school can encourage the inter- 
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change of ideas, airing of opinions, analysis of current beliefs, and 
the uncloaking of hidden hatreds, all with the view toward creating 
tolerance and good will. 

The quickest treatment for overcoming the bitter Btalbrinice 
which exists in many pupils toward those who happen to be differ- 
ent is to expose their shallowness. When class lessons deal with re- 
ports of intolerance in current affairs, whether it shows itself in reli- 
gious persecution, labor problems, race riots, or in any other evi- 
dences of undemocratic behavior, the social studies lesson takes on 
a new tone. It should tear the veil of secrecy from every defect in 
our social order and disclose. where the real threat to our democracy 
lies. As soon as pupils learn what is detrimental to our form of gov- 
ernment, they begin to scrutinize their own emotional biases imper- 
sonally, and their beliefs begin to undergo a change. School is the 
most fitting place for this metamorphosis. 

There is no doubt of the effectiveness of a good social studies 
analysis of a serious social defect. In such an analysis, however, the 
teacher must be careful to combat the notion that the majority is 
always right. It is quite possible for an entire class to agree about a 
concept that is diametrically opposed to the spirit of democracy. 
Such unanimity of opinion may arise out of widespread habits of 
prejudicial thinking, or perhaps general lack of thinking, or it may 
be the result of insidious propaganda. Regardless of its origin, any 
such undesirable concept should be subjected to a careful reexam- 
ination, during which the teacher interjects the idea that mass be- 
havior is not always to be trusted. One question should always guide 
the leader of the social studies discussion: Is this opinion favorable 
or unfavorable to the perpetuation and betterment of a democratic 
society? 

Very little need be said here regarding the content of the social 
studies lesson; since it is not the factual material which is important 
for the purposes of this discussion, but the method of teaching. One 
misconception, however, must be set right: some teachers have 
gained the impression that less history, especially American history, 
is to be taught in the social studies program, Actually, quite the re- 
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verse must be the case in schools which are eager to produce better 
citizens. Just because a subject is approached from a human point 
of view instead of impersonal dates and events, or because reference 
is made to geographical, economic, political, and social conditions, 
there are no grounds for the inference that the study of American 
history will be reduced either in amount or in enthusiastic approach. 
The teacher should consider the broad view of education. What is 
history if not the story of real people and their struggles? What is an 
historical event if not an occurrence which affected the people of 
that period and perhaps long afterward? The new method builds 
upon a more thorough understanding of the past the better to under- 
stand the present. The social studies lessons is the medium through 
which a clearer relation between past and present, events and con- 
ditions, may be established. Most teachers unjustly credit their pu- 
pils with too little intelligence to do more than acquire and repeat 
facts. The goal of the new social studies program is more likely to 
fail—if it fails at all—because the teacher herself is unable to see 
the relationship between past and present. 

As an example of how the new social studies technique works, 
note how different the old and the new approaches are on one point 
in American history. Classes have been learning for many years that 
the Puritans emigrated from England because of religious persecu- 
tion. In two or three lessons they acquired the basic facts of the col- 
onization. So far, so good. This is the old, accepted, “tried-and-true” 
history lesson. But for the social studies teacher, this is only the in- 
troduction. Now the class studies the life of the Puritans both in 
England and in Massachusetts. Through pupil activity instead of 
teacher performance they learn about the intolerance of the colo- 
nists themselves after they are settled in America, which leads them 
to a study of attitudes. By that time they will have a clear under- 
standing of the conditions which led to the expulsioneof Roger Wil- 
liams. They will then wonder why a people practiced the same per- 
secution against which they had rebelled not long before. 

The pupils will have been impressed by Roger Williams’ integrity 
in trying to civilize the Indians and in treating them fairly by pay- 
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ing for the land. There will be an excited discussion about the in- 
tolerance of that period, which is the teacher's cue to invite the class 
to seek parallels demonstrating intolerance either in New England 
since the banishment of Roger Williams or in their own community. 
They will discover that prejudice figures prominently in recent af- 
fairs in Massachusetts. Who are its innocent victims today? Current 
newspapers report assaults upon children by groups of boys of an- 
other religion and a vicious attack by a gang of hoodlums upon two 
Harvard students out for a stroll along the Charles River. There ad- 
mittedly was no provocation in these attacks except that of hatred 
for persons of another faith. These are the parallels which we find 
today. When classes are encouraged to draw comparisons they also 
learn to seek the origin of intolerance. Without an approach so fun- 
damental that it results in every significant undemocratic act of past 
and present being probed to its source, no evil will ever be eradi- 
cated. A “hush-hush” policy in the school or in the nation carries 
with it the seeds of a danger that may eventually undermine the 
structure of our democratic society. Illuminating a defect by expos- 
ing it to careful scrutiny paves the way for its ultimate removal. 

But the purpose of conducting classroom investigations of any 
alarming event is not to effect action to change that particular con- 
dition, much as we should like to do so. Our motive is to teach tol- 
erance. Is it not possible that the pupils in any given school are 
guilty of the same attitudes of prejudice that are causing criticism 
in other communities? Is it not possible that they may also learn to 
overcome a trait which lies dormant in themselves? This social an- 
gle, particularly the association of past transgressions with present 
problems, provides the training needed by citizens of a democracy. 
To expect children to learn this without guidance is asking too 
much. The place for such guidance is in the classroom, under the 
leadership of teachers who are in complete sympathy with the orig- 
inal intentions of the Founding Fathers. 

When the teaching of history was concerned primarily with facts 
concerning men and events, and dates and places, pupils were not 
led to appreciate the wonderful and rapid growth of their country. 
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Civics taught about the various departments of democratic govern- 
ment, but this knowledge did not make pupils*love democracy the 
more. Facts in themselves are not worth remembering unless they - 
broaden the mind and build character. To know the motives which 
prompted people to act as they did, to see an event in the light of 
the passing years, to evaluate the benefits or mischief it has wrought, 
to study ways of undoing harm already done—these roads really 
lead to the education of a child for democracy. 

The study of the Constitution of the United States affords an ex- 
cellent illustration of the social studies approach. The study of the 
document itself and a discussion of the men who formulated it only 
scratches the surface. To understand the conditions of that period, 
to appreciate the ideals which inspired these men to write in such a 
vein, and to recognize the vision and the magnitude of the under- 
taking are infinitely more important than a few names, a date, and a 
synopsis. And that is not all. To study the Constitution thoroughly 
the child must compare present needs with those of that period; he 
must evaluate our achievements to ascertain wherein we have failed 
to accomplish the purpose of its authors. In other words the pupils 
must understand the spirit which brought this great document into 
being and learn to appraise all new legislative proposals in the light 
of that spirit. To most children, and to many adults, the content of 
the Constitution has no meaning—it is old, time-worn, and unre- 
lated to their activities. But when it is studied in conjunction with 
conditions which are present and familiar to them, it becomes real, 
ever new, and a very personal possession. 


FACING THE PROBLEMS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


In teaching the social studies the teacher does not limit herself to 
one method but adopts a combination of many. Although she di- 
rects, itis pupil activity which makes the subject dynamic. The more 
the pupil does, the greater the results. He learns the facts; he com- ° 
pares them in his search for truth; he does his own reflective think- 
ing; and he arrives at a solution. It is not enough for the teacher to 
evaluate the solution; she must be certain of the accuracy of the 
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premises upon which the conclusion was based. She must examine 
his logic to convince herself that emotion and prejudice did not 
color his verdict. Given the truth, sufficient information, and logic, 
the pupil must arrive at a decision of some merit. 

In order to present the social studies in a meaningful manner, the 
teacher should be alert to all events of current interest, for this is the 
main source from which she draws the problems for diagnosis. Here 
there is an endless quantity of social studies material. When events 
of the day are correlated with geographical, economic, political, and 
social environments of the past, and when the background helps to 
explain the present and forecast the future, then the study is pur- 
poseful. Whether the class begins its research with the present and 
works back, or the reverse, the result will be an association of the 
factors which contributed to the problem, and will carry with it rec- 
ommendations for social change in the present situation. 

Cynics sneer at the idea of allowing children in the elementary 
school to discuss our national problems. Of all the arguments 
against it, only one is worth refuting, namely, that children should 
not be subjected too early in life to a knowledge of the troubles of 
the world. If this argument is valid, then it is equally reasonable to 
act as though a cavity in the child’s tooth is nonexistent. We do not 
have to tell the child about the cavity, but we do, in the hope that 
he will face the situation squarely, because he should be treated by 
the dentist before he feels the pain. So it is with social problems; 
closing his eyes to their existence will not remove them. If his awak- 
ening is postponed, the issue may disrupt the child’s life and destroy 
his security. Surely this is not a mature attitude. 

One argument for teaching pupils how to tackle a problem should 
appeal even to the critics. Every person faces personal problems 
from time to time in the course of his life. Some are fortunate in not 
having to decide anything more serious than which college to at- 
tend or what resort to visit. But others have deeper problems to un- 
ravel: the choice of a trade, how to unite a broken home, or how to 
meet innumerable emergencies. Every situation which requires a 
decision uses the technique of thinking things through. If pupils in 
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school learn to solve problems by weighing every side carefully they 
will be in a better position to tackle serious problems affecting their 
adult life. This training will be useful to them in hundreds of ways 
and should be taught to them as a part of their education. 

But there is a better reason for introducing the analysis of social 
problems into the classroom. Many of these problems have their 
roots deep in prejudices which have existed among Americans for 
generations, passed along from parent to child as part of home train- 
ing. The school has a very real obligation to uproot such prejudices. 
The children in school today will be the adults of tomorrow, and the 
children of yesterday are the adults who seem to be making a mess 
of things today. In spite of a few fine leaders, the majority of the 
adult population today is content to maintain the same hatreds their 
parents had, unaware of the blunders they made and ignorant of 
the meaning of democracy. If the modern school succeeds in train- 
ing pupils in the technique of tracing a problem to its source and 
locating the cause, they will find a way to grapple with obstacles in 
the way of arriving at a solution. During the process they will ac- 
quire a sense of human values, an insight into existing injustices, 
and an ability to sift the truth from the veneer which conceals it 
from our view. When a generation which has been given this kind 
of training arrives at the place where they will be permitted to act, 
there will be some reason to hope for a more genuine democracy 
and hence a better future for the country. 


SOLVING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The approach to issues of social significance often presents difficul- 
ties because society, by and large, fears change. Moreover, the finan- 
cial security of many individuals depends upon maintaining the 
_ status quo. Whether or not the status quo is detrimental to the wel- 
fare of other individuals is not the point. In general it may be said 
that wherever injustice exists it does so because that condition bene- 
fits someone who will object to any change which affects his security. 
The children of this individual are in the public schools and they 
think and talk as he does. Obviously they must not be made un- 
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happy, yet they must be made to realize that the situation is a men- 
acing one and their thinking must be clarified. This should be done 
so tactfully that they will at no time feel that their world has col- 
lapsed. 

The first rule in tackling a problem is to get all the facts. All sides 
of a controversial issue must be presented and studied, and each 
should be supported by as much evidence as possible. Knowing the 
circumstances which gave rise to the facts must be part of the pu- 
pil’s report if the study is to be exhaustive. The information reported 
must be true as far as can be ascertained, whether it is pleasant or 
unpleasant. No point of view can be omitted because it might arouse 
bitterness. Pupils should learn how to control their feelings and use 
their heads. Untruths should be exposed and discrepancies cor- 
rected. “I think” must be challenged until it becomes “I know.” Only 
when the child has the facts, and faces them squarely, can he arrive 
at a just solution of the problem. 

There is an unfortunate tendency to lift a sentence or a paragraph 
out of its context to prove a point, without mentioning the accom- 
panying statements which sometimes change its meaning com- 
pletely. This practice is dishonest and the teacher should guard 
against it in her pupils. It may easily creep into the social studies 
lesson unless the teacher is keenly aware of the attitudes in her class. 
She is justified, whenever this happens, in requesting the pupil to 
read the portions preceding and following the quotation. This pro- 
cedure is particularly necessary after a debate in which a brief quo- 
tation, delivered oratorically, has swayed the audience toward an 
undemocratic point of view not intended by the author of the quo- 
tation. 

One interesting angle of this study of controversial issues is that 
the solution arrived at is the least important phase of the work. If 
the pupil learns the technique of assembling facts, if he examines 
every side of the question, and if he reasons calmly and withholds 
judgment until the reasoning process has been completed, he will be 
fitted to take his place as a responsible member of society. This is 
not a simple technique to learn. He may not become adept for many 
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years. But by the time he reaches maturity he will have acquired the 
habit of thinking matters through from origin to conclusion. This is 
very different from jumping to a conclusion without sufficient inves- 
tigation and deliberation. 

Occasionally a question is raised as to the advisability of restrict- 
ing the teacher’s expression of personal opinions about controversial 
issues. The sincere believer in democracy need have no qualms 
about what will happen when a teacher with undemocratic motives 
forces ideas upon her pupils. If these pupils have been trained to 
seek the facts and through them the truth, they will challenge any 
statement she may make which is contrary to their standards of 
what is or is not acceptable in a democracy. A teacher who is in- 
clined toward a dictatorship ideology wouldn’t stand a chance in a 
room filled with the atmosphere of free discussion. Whether she at- 
tempts to influence them or not will make little difference in their 
thinking. But if she does, she can be sure that every word she utters 
will be evaluated with hairsplitting exactness. 

When selecting a theme for the social studies lesson the teacher 
tries to find one with a scope broad enough to include topics in both 
the history and geography grade work. In some school systems 
courses of study have been prepared with this factor in mind. Where 
no such provision exists the topic selected from the history plan will 
be studied with reference to its own related geography, and the one 
from the geography syllabus with its own related history. In other 
words, the teacher integrates into the teaching of any topic those 
subjects which fall into the social studies category. Later, when pu- 
pils are ready to begin unit study, the social studies will be inte- 
grated with most of the academic and cultural subjects in the cur- 
riculum. 


METHOD OF TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Much of the work in social studies is carried on by means of re- 
search techniques, which have already been discussed at some 
length insofar as they concerned the individual pupil. The same 
techniques are used in the social studies, except that in this case the 
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research grows into a group activity. After a comprehensive orienta- 
tion has created interest in the various aspects of the problem se- 
lected for study, group work is instituted. As previously described, 
an activity group is composed of a leader, a secretary, and members 
who may or may not have specific tasks with corresponding titles. 
Following the class orientation, each group meets separately to de- 
cide upon a division of topics or problems under the chosen subject. 
From then on each member works individually at his chosen re- 
search until he has completed his task. After this the group members 
meet to pool their information and exchange ideas within the group. 
This prepares them for the report on their subject to the class. In 
conclusion, class and teacher evaluate the lesson. 


Outline of a Social Studies Lesson 
1. Orientation 
a. Discussion by class (oral and visual aids, if available) 
b. Selection of broad topics 
c. Meeting of groups 
(1) Selection of officers 
(2) Planning subtopics 
(3) Volunteering for subtopics 
2. Research 
a. Note-taking 
b. Trading material 
c. Assistance by teacher 
3. Pooling 
a. Talking it over within group 
b. Questioning each other 
c. Preparation for reporting 
4, Reporting 
a. Group presentation to class 
b. Class participation 
c. Assistance by teacher 
5. Evaluation 
a. By class 
b. Leaders’ reports 
c. Class discussion 
d. Teacher’s comments 
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From the orientation or preview to the evaluation or review each 
step must be adequate for a successful outcome. Each of the proc- 
esses may employ several methods. Let us analyze the five activities 
from the standpoints of aim and method. 


ORIENTATION 


The orientation period prepares the mind through a superficial 
acquaintance with the subject, stimulation of interest, and formula- 
tion of topics. Its object is to start the pupils thinking about the sub- 
ject and its conditions, problems, past history, and future possibil- 
ities. The teacher may employ the lecture method for laying the 
foundation and follow it with a discussion to start the flow of ideas. 
During this period problems are clarified and the children relate any 
personal contacts they may have had with the subject. The teacher 
suggests sources of research material and places to visit such as a 
factory, a market, or historic buildings. 

The experience of one class with a lesson on “New York State and 
Her Neighbors” will serve as an illustration. The class decided to 
study this territory as if they were tourists on a trip. Immediately 
one boy mentioned his uncle who had a farm in Vermont; a girl lo- 
cated on the map the city of Montreal where her aunt lived. Some 
had been at camps in Massachusetts and New Jersey. The parents of 
others had visited Niagara Falls and the Delaware Water Gap. This 
one class had stories of forty honeymoons to draw upon for mate- 
rial! As the parents’ memories were refreshed, more information, 
pictures, and souvenirs poured in and the orientation was off to a 
good start. 

The class studied the map and found that New York State was 
bordered by six states and Canada, thus providing eight regions for 
study. This meant that the class of forty could provide five members 
for each of the eight groups to be formed. Because there would be 
five members studying each region, the broad outline to be used by 
each of the groups had to have five main topics. The class agreed 
upon the following topics: 

1. Location 
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2. Surface features 

3. Industries and products 
4, Points of interest 

5. History and education 

The pupils then volunteered for the regions they desired to study. 
When each group had its five members they held their first meeting, 
elected their officers, and reached an agreement concerning their 
choice of topics. Each member prepared his own list of subtopics. 
Then they met again in their small groups to discuss other possible 
subtopics under each heading. 

The formulation of an outline is an important part of the orienta- 
tion period. Unless each pupil knows exactly what his topics are and 
has a definite plan to follow, he will work under a handicap. As a 
matter of fact he will read with greater concentration when looking 
for definite information or seeking an answer to a particular ques- 
tion than when he reads material on a broad subject. Therefore the 
preliminary work of assembling a generous list of specific questions 
and narrow topics for each child is an essential part of the work. 
After the pupil has acquired some experience in breaking down a 
subject into the important phases, this preparation for research may 
safely be left to him, but in the beginning he needs an outline to 
guide him. He must be reasonably sure of what he is searching for 
or he will either travel far afield or trespass upon another pupil’s as- 
signment. Moreover, the work must have significance and interest 
for him or he will be apathetic toward it. 

When the class met to discuss the results of the group work in 
seeking subtopics for their individual members, the best suggestions 
were selected and a complete outline formulated. This class pooling 
benefited the weaker members who lacked ideas and restrained the 
overimaginative members who chose unwisely. The following plan 
was accepted and the relevant portion copied into the notebook of 
each child: 


1. Location 
a. Boundaries, nearby states 
b. Location with reference to U. S. 
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c. Latitude and longitude 
d. Important cities 
e. Roads, railroads, airlines, airports, seaports, riverports 
2. Surface features 
a. Land forms—mountains, plains, islands, peninsulas 
b. Water forms—lakes, rivers, ocean, canals 
c. Climate and rainfall 
3. Industries and products 
a. Kinds of industries 
b. Locality for each 
ce. Description of work 
d. Products 
4. Points of interest 
a. Historical 
b. Geographical 
c. Industrial 
d. Natural 
e. Cultural 
5. History and education 
a. Early history 
b. Biography of leaders 
c. Present government 
d. Current events 
e. Institutions of learning 


For classes which are beginning to use this method, it may be 
helpful to translate these subtopics into definite questions. For ex- 
ample, the five topics under 4 in the outline just worked out might 
become such questions as: | 


1. Where in Massachusetts are there monuments which recall great 
historical events? 
. Where would you go to enjoy art and sculpture? 
. Where could you hear fine music? 
What important colleges are there in Massachusetts? 
. What towns and cities would you visit because of their fame? 
. What are the most famous beauty spots in Massachusetts? 
. What are the chief industrial centers in Massachusetts? 
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Since some pupils will never have heard about sculpture, indus- 
trial centers, etc., such topics are explained by the teacher to the 
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whole class, not merely to the eight children who are doing that por- 
tion of the research. Furthermore, the class should be advised to 
guard against limiting their information to a name and location. An 
interesting detail about each should be included, concentrating upon 
the human rather than the statistical angle. 

As has been stated before, there are other ways of attacking a sub- 
ject; for example, the teacher may divide a study of one state among 
all the children. Here she may have difficulty finding enough sub- 
topics to provide each child with his own separate topic for research 
to last for more than one period. To be effective, a social studies sub- 
ject should be sufficiently elastic to be expanded into a great many 
subdivisions of each subtopic. If, for example, a whole class should 
study Massachusetts superficially, there would be little more than 
one topic for each, and the research could be covered in so. little 
time that the work of each individual would be negligible. On the 
other hand, each industry in Massachusetts, each period in her his- 
tory, and each natural phenomenon could be studied exhaustively, a 
process which would lead to a thorough investigation of the manu- 
facture of textiles, of life in the colonial period, of the scientific prin- 
ciples involved in the utilization of water power in Massachusetts, 
etc. In the superficial study, the limited scope confined the pupils to 
learning facts; in the more exhaustive study each topic offered a 
great many possibilities for detailed study. The choice of method 
depends largely upon the teacher's aim. If she wishes to acquaint 
the class with a general view of the whole scene in one or two les- 
sons which later will be studied comprehensively, the combination 
of both types of lessons can be used effectively. 

Now the class is ready for research. In the interim between the 
last orientation period and the first research period, the pupils will 
have been actively engaged in finding such sources of information 
as maps, pamphlets, newspaper or magazine pictures and articles, 
and books about their assigned topics. They will be tremendously 
interested in starting their investigation. The teacher's final instruc- 
tion as they join their separate groups is: “Remember to get ac- 
quainted with the people you meet.” 
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RESEARCH 

Moving with all his paraphernalia, including notebook and pen- 
cil, to his group “office” or “studio” the pupil now begins research, 
the second portion of the social studies lesson. His first efforts will 
be directed toward finding and reading material on his topic. He 
enters in his notebook the authors and titles of all his references and 
the page numbers for each. First he assembles the facts that answer | 
the questions for which he has been made responsible. If he is look- 
ing up the industries and products of Pennsylvania he will list the 
cities which are noted for manufacturing, the regions which pro- 
duce farm or dairy products, etc. If he is looking up the surface fea- 
tures of the state, he will study the physical map and assemble such 
facts as names and locations of all land and water forms of impor- 
tance in his territory. When he has found all the pertinent informa- 
tion one book contains he begins another, until he is certain that he 
has all the factual information he needs. 

Now he remembers the people he must meet and scans his notes 
to see who they are. The child who is studying industries will look 
for books which tell about the factory worker, the miner, the farmer, 
etc. The child who is concentrating on surface features will try to 
find material about the mountaineer, the hotel manager, the forest 
ranger, etc. He reads about their work, ways of living, amusements, 
and dress. He may try to identify himself with one of them in order 
to know them and see them in a sympathetic light. He may try to 
draw a parallel or find differences between their lives and his own. 
He aims to establish an intimate relationship between himself and 
the people he reads about. They may be lumberjacks, colonists, 
longshoremen, or generals of the Revolutionary War, but they be- 
come his acquaintances, perhaps his friends. 

As noted before, the one rule which must be punctiliously ob- 
served throughout research is that of silence, a rule which can be 
realized only if every member understands the necessity for its en- 
forcement. Each child must be impressed with the idea that he has 
no privileges which will infringe upon the rights of his neighbor. In 
other words, each one should be permitted to work undisturbed by 
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talking, confusion, or interruption. Everyone in the room—teacher, 
supervisor, or visitor—is bound by the same restrictions that are set 
for the pupils. Sometimes the visitor, especially the visiting teacher, 
is the worst offender in respect to this rule of silence. Every teacher 
ought to visit the reading room of some great library, for instance, 
the Widener Library at Harvard University, where hundreds of per- 
sons study, walk around, and receive assistance in an atmosphere of 
hushed silence. It is an inspiring experience, well worth emulating 
in every classroom. 

Even when the children are trading materials the rule of quiet 
should be enforced. They have the privilege of wandering to all the 
desks and bookcases where extra material is kept. To prevent con- 
fusion they should be cautioned against congregating in one part of 
the room. The trading may at times require the use of sign language 
or stage whispers if one child desires to use a book which another 
one has placed under his own material for later reference. The pupil 
continues to trade until he has convinced himself that he has had 
the use of every book which may contain something of value to him. 
When that time arrives, he either begins to organize his notes or ap- 
peals to the teacher or group leader for assistance in obtaining addi- 
tional sources of material. 

At the beginning of the research period the class secretary writes 
on the blackboard the heading “I Need Help.” A pupil who is un- 
able to find sufficient reference material enters his name, his group 
title or number, and the topic about which he seeks information. It 
may look like this: | 


I NEED HELP 


Robert — G+ — _ Mountains in Pennsylvania 
Carol — B — _ Quarrying in Vermont 
Howard — D — Map of Cape Cod 


This list tells the teacher which pupils are handicapped by in- 
sufficient material, what is needed, and which group to turn to when 
she locates the material. She begins to search, as do these children, 
for this information. She draws a line through the name of the child 
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to whom she gives a book, but does not erase his name because she 
may find additional material on his topic later when she is searching 
for books for other children on the list. When a group leader finds 
material on the “I Need Help” list he should ask the child if he has 
seen the particular book he has found. If not, he leaves the book 
with the child who called for help and crosses the latter’s name off 
the list before he returns to his own work. This system, besides en- 
couraging the spirit of cooperationeand facilitating the distribution 
of material, familiarizes the class with all the topics to be studied. 

When this research period ends, the teacher makes a note of the 
names on this list and the topics on which material is desired. Before 
the next research period she will assemble several references, slip- 
ping into each a paper bearing the child’s name and group so that 
they will be ready when the class resumes work. 

It is unwise to give the child the exact page reference for his in- 
formation. That time should be spent instead in teaching him how 
to find it himself, since it is far more important for him to become an 
independent learner than it is for him to read a few pages of facts. 
The teacher’s assistance should consist only of finding the book— 
more would hinder his growth and handicap his progress toward 
self-sufficiency. 


THE TEACHER'S DUTIES 

The teacher has three responsibilities during the research period: 

1. She has the formidable task of keeping all the children sup- 
plied with material. 

2. She must stand ready to assist pupils who are unable to pro- 
ceed. 

3. She must observe and correct attitudes which are contrary to 
the purpose of research. 

As far as her first responsibility is concerned—keeping the ghil- 
dren supplied with material—it is a far from simple task to provide 
material for forty or so avid (or indifferent) readers; perhaps at first 
it will seem an impossible task. She will find it helpful to make cer- 
tain that each pupil knows how to appraise books, atlases, and pam- 
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phlets by exploring tables of contents and indexes, and so to throw 
some of the responsibility back to them. This has already been dis- 
cussed under the general heading of research (pp. 119-120). 

The teacher’s second duty is to assist those who seem to'be floun- 
dering. By watching idle pupils she will find evidences of weakness 
in the technique of doing research. She will move among them pre- 
pared to answer questions which are puzzling some workers and to 
advise others who are unable to interpret the content of what they 
read. Frequently the topic itself needs explaining. In many cases 
where the learner does not see the implications in his subject, the 
teacher suggests questions or subtopics for investigation. 

Lastly, the matter of attitudes receives the teacher’s attention. 
This is where her judgment should be extremely keen. A whispered 
conversation may be quite legitimate; a burst of mirth may be spon- 
taneous; or an argument may be justifiable. However, it is the teach- 
ers duty to see that the conversation and laughter are short-lived, 
or that the argument is settled amicably. When the talk becomes ex- 
cessive or the difference of opinion is prolonged beyond a reason- 
able period, the teacher joins the culprits, not to demand an expla- 
nation, but to terminate the dispute. The explanation should be re- 
served for the evaluation period. 


POOLING 


At a signal from the timekeeper the research period ends and 
pooling begins. The secretary writes at the top of the blackboard 
“Ready to Report” and the groups form little circles to pool their 
knowledge. This pooling period serves several purposes: informa- 
tion gleaned from their research is exchanged, the report which is to 
follow is rehearsed, and the amount of time which should be al- 
lotted to each member is determined. To avoid disturbing other 
groups similarly occupied, they lean forward and, in response to the 
leader's request, each tells what he learned. 

If, for example, a child happened to be assigned the industries of 
a given region, he refers to his notes and names the industries he 
has located, mentioning cities noted for the manufacture of certain 
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articles, perhaps regions noted for fruit growing and farming, and 
possibly a section famous for the mining of coal. When he concludes 
his report one member may ask a question to clarify a point, another 
may volunteer, from his personal experience, additional information 
which has a bearing on the topic. No one is permitted to interrupt 
the speaker and no one may speak without permission. Unless strict 
formality is observed, the pooling period will become unmanage- 
able. My pupils raise an index finger to attract the leader’s attention, 
as noted in the discussion of oral group reading. 

Each member of the group is invited to speak in turn, each report 
being followed by questions and comments. If two reports overlap, 
the group leader helps the children concerned to divide up the in- 
formation for the report to the class. Meanwhile, the teacher visits 
various groups to ascertain whether or not the conventions are being 
observed. If one group finishes long before the others she joins them 
for a brief review of their material. She soon knows whether or not 
they are ready by the assurance or lack of assurance with which 
they speak. If they do poorly, she advises them of their weaknesses 
and suggests that they become more familiar with their topics. If 
they do well, they will be the first to report when the pooling ends. 

Occasionally the teacher may have to spend some time listening 
to a conflict among the children about behavior or work. Rather 
than permit a heated discussion within the group she would be wise 
to draw the disputants aside and try to help them reach a decision 
which will result in friendlier relations. The pupils are unaware of 
the training this gives them in working together in harmony, but the 
teacher never for a moment loses sight of this objective. 

As soon as a group has finished pooling to every member's satis- 
faction, the leader writes his group name or number under the head- 
ing on the blackboard, “Ready to Report.” While this group is wait- 
ing for the signal for all groups to end their pooling, the members 
review their facts, decide about the use of maps or illustrative mate- 
rial, make up questions to stump their audience, and practice their 
portion of the report. The secretary verifies the spelling of difficult 
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words. The leader determines the most logical order of calling for 
the reports before the class. 


REPORTING 


The group which appears first on the “Ready to Report” list is 
generally first to report. These children step to the front of the room, | 
leader in the center and secretary at the blackboard. For some rea- 
son there is always a hush of expectation in the room at this point 
quite different from the silence which greets the teacher. It may 
arise from a spirit of camaraderie or it may just be curiosity to hear 
what their classmates have to tell; at any rate there is never a lack 
of attention or interest. 

The leader describes the topic to the class. When he introduces 
the first speaker he steps out of the limelight and the reporting mem- 
ber takes up his position in the center, tells the subject of his re- 
search, and begins to talk. His report is a connected story expanded 
from key words in his notebook to include all the knowledge he has 
gathered in his reading. He tries to deliver his report in as interest- 
ing a manner as possible. While he is speaking, the group secretary 
writes on the blackboard under the heading “Facts to Remember” a 
few salient points in abbreviated form, and another member of the 
group stands ready with any maps or pictures the children have 
agreed to use so that the speaker may refer to them at the proper 
time. He occasionally suggests that the pupils consult the maps they 
have at their own desks to find the location of the place he is de- 
scribing. His position is that of the teacher who is willing, when fin- 
ished, to answer any questions the class may have. 

When training the pupils in reporting, the teacher explains the 
difference between telling and teaching. Very often the delivery of 
a report is so weak that the class gains nothing of any value. The 
pupil must learn how to place emphasis on the information he is 
anxious to impart and how to select material for elaboration; he 
needs to learn how to use his voice so that it will be easy and pleas- 
ant to listen to; and he also requires assistance in making his report 
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sound authentic by the assurance and authority with which he 
speaks. 

A given social studies lesson may last a week or more, hence each 
child may report more than once. He should be cautioned not to re- 
peat,information taught at an earlier period. Unless he is careful 
about this the audience will show no hesitation in saying with some 
annoyance, “You did tell us about that.” Although the class has the 
privilege of asking questions, they should not be permitted to heckle 
the speaker but should challenge dubious statements in a straight- 
forward, honest manner. The teacher should not permit a display of 
maliciousness in which the heckler seeks to confuse or insult the 
speaker. Courtesy and sportsmanship should prevail during the re- 
porting period. 

The reporter must be ready to substantiate any statement he 
makes. If requested, he must give proof by quoting an authority, 
reading aloud his reference, or mentioning the person who gave him 
the information. At times this question period arouses sharp differ- 
ences of opinion and ends in a heated argument. When it involves 
an emotional point of view, all participants in the controversy 
should be instructed to find additional facts and think more deeply 
about them before the next meeting. In some instances they may 
agree to hold a panel discussion or a debate. 

At the conclusion of the report by the group, the leader or secre- 
tary briefly reviews the facts which have been written on the black- 
board while the members were reporting. If sufficient time remains, 
it is good practice to erase this and allow group members to ask 
questions they have prepared in advance, calling on volunteers from 
the class for the answers. This exercise is generally greeted with en- 
thusiasm by all the children, partly because the new information is 
fresh in their minds and partly because they are happy to partici- 
pate after remaining passive throughout reports. 

There are other methods of delivering reports besides that of 
stating facts and expressing opinions about them. Sometimes the pu- 
pils dramatize their knowledge. One may say, “Folks, I’m a farmer 
from way down East. I’m going to tell you something about a farm- 
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er’s life.” Another may say, “All aboard the White Mountain Ex- 
press!” and describe points en route. Two children may join forces to 
tell a historical story or play up an incident of current interest. Pu- 
pils with ingenuity can always find a novel way to present their 
material. 

While the group is reporting the teacher's mind is active, although 
she does not interrupt. She decides which children need help in 
doing research, makes note of questionable or ambiguous state- 
ments, and searches for possible topics arising from the information 
they present which may add vigor to or throw light upon their 
study. She places historical data in their proper period so that the 
children will have the correct chronological sequence of events. She 
is, of course, always observing their attitudes toward each other, to- 
ward education, and toward American ideals. When the latter are 
contrary to democratic concepts she casts her neutrality aside and 
directs attention to them. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation, the last portion of the lesson, also takes the form of 
class discussion, although it differs from orientation in that it is a 
review of the entire lesson. The pupils check on the validity of state- 
ments and draw attention to doubtful generalities. The tone must be 
cordial and firm when facts are questioned, as: “I disagree with what 
Dora told us about ... because ...”; or, “You made the state- 
ment . . . What book gave you that fact?” Whenever an eager 
child asks for more pertinent information which the reporter cannot 
supply, the latter promises to acquire it before the next period. 

The class may also criticize the method of delivery. Children 
should not be permitted to be too harsh with each other, and they 
should be encouraged to praise just as often as they censure. One 
may say, “You wasted time because you skipped around,” indicating 
a lack of organization of content; another may say, “I enjoyed your 
report very much,” for which the reporter is always duly grateful. 

The pupil-performance portion of the evaluation closes with lead- 
ers reports. These last only a minute or two for each group and refer 
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to their achievements or their failures, together with the reasons for 
each if they are aware of them, as: “Judith wouldn't agree to abide 
by the majority opinion of our group,” or “We don’t know where to 
find out about the election of state officers.” The class then takes ac- 
tion on the behavior of the recalcitrant member and suggests means 
of obtaining the information for their research. While the settlement 
of difficulties is important for the smooth sailing of future group ac- 
tivity periods, too much time should never be spent on this portion 
of the review. 
The teacher closes the evaluation with a short but stimulating ap- 
praisal of the whole lesson. Whenever the pupils have obviously 
worked hard, her tone should show approval. This is her opportu- 
nity to point out “half-baked” opinions, to draw together unrelated 
bits of information, and to clarify perplexities she may have noted 
during the lesson. Sometimes she asks the class a few questions 
which no one can answer, thus proving that a reporter failed to 
teach his subject. F inally she may mention a weakness in classroom 
living and call for ideas for improving the condition. In short, she 
summarizes, influences, and corrects as she evaluates the lesson just 
concluded, and cautions, suggests, and guides in anticipation of the 
lessons to follow. 
The following outline sums up briefly the major points in the 
evaluation of a social studies lesson. , 
A. Class discussions to check 
1. The validity of statements 
2. The method and tone of delivery 
3. The organization of material 

B. Leaders’ reports to check 
1. The good and bad features of group behavior 
2. The reason for study and work difficulties 

C. Teacher’s comments to check 
1. Unconfirmed opinions ! 
2. The sequence of facts presented by all groups 
3. Perplexing problems and poorly taught data 
4, Behavior practices 
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Future social studies periods may either continue the same sub- 
ject or begin a totally new theme. In the former case, the orienta- 
tion discussion will concentrate on a search for new problems. Re- 
lated current events generally supply the issues. The first lesson on 
this phase of the subject can be little more than a plain statement of 
both sides of the question, with perhaps an enumeration of the ob- 
vious arguments on each side. An interval of a few days should 
elapse before the next discussion to give pupils time to think and 
talk about it outside of school, to acquire more facts, and to analyze 
the arguments. By this time they will have begun to form opinions 
which will serve as a basis for subsequent discussions. 

If the subject is dynamic there will often be heated arguments in- 
stead of cool deliberation. This is undesirable since some children 
will get the idea that the loudest voice or the most raucous tone car- 
ries the most conviction. If a remark betrays bitterness or sarcasm 
the speaker should be requested to restate his thought. If his voice 
betrays anger he should be ignored until he alters his manner. Pu- 
pils need careful training in discussing a controversial issue with 
intense interest but without displaying prejudice or emotion. 

The final discussion takes place during the last evaluation and 
considers all alternatives before reaching a decision. This period is 
used to study the facts upon which the disagreement is based. It is 
the teacher's responsibility to sharpen the issue by highlighting the 
important elements. If the period terminates with a majority agree- 
ment, that opinion should be used as a basis for outlining a remedial 
policy. A formal debate on the subject may take the place of this 
closing class discussion. Its outcome would have a similar influence 
upon the thinking of the class. 

No outsider can advise the teacher about the time a social studies 
lesson may require. A subject of broad implications may last from 
five to ten periods, whereas one which is more limited in scope may 
be covered adequately in two or three. Within each period the time 
allowed for the various phases should be proportionate to the total 
time available. If the period is one hour in length, research should 
receive about twenty minutes, allowing ten minutes for each of the 
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other parts of the lesson. If the period lasts an hour and a half, the 
following distribution of the time is probably efficient: 


Orientation — 20 minutes 
Research — 80 " 
Pooling — 10 a 
Reports 20) + 
Evaluation — 10 i 


But no schedule should be followed slavishly. When the pupils have 
been well oriented at the first period, the second orientation will be 
considerably shorter than the first. If they obtain a large amount of 
material in the first period, the second and third research periods 
may be shorter than the first one. Similarly, if two groups are ready 
to report simultaneously, the report period in that lesson will be 
longer than the research period. In other words the periods are flex- 
ible, two seldom being exactly the same. 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR HOME STUDY 


Home assignments for the modern social studies lesson differ 
sharply from those of former days. Instead of reading textbook in- 
formation to be memorized and recapitulated, the pupils now spend 
their time searching for material relevant to their topics. This may 
necessitate a trip to the library or a study of periodicals, newspapers, 
etc. When the work gets under way the assignments will vary ac- 
cording to the age and mentality of the learners. 

One very profitable assignment is that of listening to the “Town 
Meeting of the Air” broadcasts. Naturally, the teacher must also do 
this homework in order to participate intelligently in the subsequent 
discussion by the class. She will be particularly interested in the 
part played by Mr. George V. Denny, Jr., moderator of the program, 
who directs it masterfully, never by word or action betraying his 
own convictions. In the question period he is alert for irrelevancies, 
heckling, or undemocratic behavior. In the same way the teacher 
shapes the course of the discussion and terminates it at the moment 
when enthusiasm waxes high but ideas are running low. 

The social studies teacher has a marvelous opportunity for draw- 
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ing the home into her classroom. She has only to say, “Talk it over 
at home and well continue this discussion tomorrow,” to receive a 
satisfying and rewarding response. This home discussion serves a 
triple purpose; besides being a home assignment of superior merit, 
it brings the school and home into closer cooperation, and provides 
the child with a place where he may think his problems through, 
hear conflicting opinions, and evaluate all phases of the topic he is 
studying. 

The written report is an indispensable aid in the concluding 
phases of social studies lessons. The pupil who has delivered sev- 
eral oral reports is now ready to fashion his data into a more per- 
manent record. He may choose various forms for this written report: 

1. The summary outline which is similar to that used by the 
teacher for integrating unit knowledge and which is discussed under 

typical units in Part IV of this book. 

9, An illustrated diary reporting his social studies contacts. 

3. A series of reports on factual material. 

4, A scrapbook of current articles and illustrations on his topic. 

o. A personal study of a problem, covering both sides of the is- 
sue; a personal poll of opinion on the question; and the writer's rec- 
ommendation for its solution. 

Suggestions for these assignments and directions for carrying 
them out will necessarily take some of the class time as the work 
progresses, since many children lack the ability to coordinate their 
knowledge and present it in new forms. After they have become so 
familiar with the various possible techniques of presentation that 
they no longer require careful supervision, these activities can be- 
come home assignments, to be submitted as written evidence of con- 
tinued outside activity. It should be observed at this point that each 
pupil is given complete freedom in his choice of written reports. If 
he selects,a medium of great simplicity, this may be due not to lazi- 
ness, but to insufficient acquaintance with a more complex method. 
On the other hand, any attempt to report his work in the form of a 
play or radio script is an indication of his desire to devote more than 
the usual home time to his school work. 
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TESTS 

A return to the outmoded form of testing knowledge would be 
inconsistent with modern methods. It is absurd to question a class 
about isolated facts if they have learned them as a related story. 
Moreover, it is certainly ironical to request them to produce results 
attained through sheer memory after they have acquired a realistic 
version of the subject. Nevertheless the teacher needs to have some 
means of measuring progress and the test is as good a yardstick as 
any. But the questions she asks should conform to the new tech- 
niques of learning, to the problems as posed by the pupils, and to 
the information contained in their reports. 

As a test of ability to do research, the questions might include di- 
rections to find page references for certain facts through the table of 
contents and index of the class textbook. As a test of their under- 
standing of the subject, definitions and explanations of terms might 
be asked. Open textbook tests will determine their power of extract- 
ing from the printed page answers to questions they have not yet 
learned. The one-word answer, and completion and multiple-choice 
statements provide simple and quick tests of the factual knowledge 
of a completed subject. For the advanced class, children can be 
asked to state both sides of a social problem raised during the social 
studies lesson, together with their conclusion and the reasons for it. 
The teacher will be astonished at the intelligence and grasp of the 
subject exhibited by practically all of the pupils in tests of this type. 
These results should guide her in her future planning. 

While the test may reveal the quantity of factual knowledge 
which the pupils absorbed, it yields no inkling of their attitudes. To 
complete the evaluation, it is desirable to assemble in some way evi- 
dence of such qualities as the cooperation, earnestness, and thought- 
concentration of every member of the group. A social studies card, 
something like the one shown here, will provide an opportunity to 
note these phases of pupil attitudes. When the teacher examines the 
card she interprets the child’s contribution of material as an indica- 
tion of his cooperation, the number of his reports as an indication of 
his earnestness in applying himself to his work, and the number of 
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problems he has submitted as evidence of his thought. Although 
this record is of subordinate importance in the pupil’s mind, it offers 
the teacher a medium for evaluating that most intangible of qual- 
ities, the child’s attitudes. 


Oral Written 


Studio D Material Reports Problems Reports 


Louis—leader 
Irene—secretary 
Philip—dictionary 


‘Alan—books 


Rita—reports 


In all of the foregoing discussion of methods of acquiring knowl- 
edge in the essential tool subjects, emphasis has been placed not on 
the facts themselves, but upon (1) the desire to possess the infor- 
mation, (2) a knowledge of the techniques through which it may be 
obtained, and (3) the ability to formulate problems and think them 
through to a solution. The first is a matter of attitude; the second is 
one of skill; the third, which combines attitude with skill, requires 
the use of reasoning power, the most intricate of all human accom- 
plishment. 

The ability to reason depends upon an understanding of what one 
sees, hears, and feels. Two persons do not always have the same sen- 
suous reaction to the same incident or idea. All too often the pupil 
looks but does not see, or sees but does not comprehend. The most 
commonplace matter takes on new meaning when it is understood 
in its relation to other factors. Clarity in thinking, therefore, may be 
traced back to the accuracy with which an individual uses his 
senses, and to the correctness of his interpretation during the analy- 
zation process. 
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The Unit 


To children the whole world is new; there is something thrilling 
to the healthy being in every new contact and it is eagerly © 
sought for, not merely passively awaited and endured. 
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THE MopERN SCHOOL A SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 


When a successful business executive refers to his education, he 
frequently says sadly, but with justifiable pride, that he acquired all 
of his learning in the school of experience, discounting his know]- 
edge of the elementary skills as too insignificant to be mentioned. 
Henry Adams, in his book, The Education of Henry Adams, tells us 
that his education began only when he left Harvard. What does this 
mean except that he learned little through formal schooling that was 
of value to him in later life; that he had to make many mistakes be- 
fore he could think and live intelligently? 

The new methods of teaching have been founded upon such criti- 
cisms as these. With experience as its basis, a broad new plan of 
education has been evolved, one which reaches out into many fields 
of endeavor, knowledge, and pleasure. Now the child is told: “There 
is no limit to what you can learn, to what you can do, and to what 
you can enjoy. It’s all yours—take whatever you desire.” 

In looking back over our own schooling, most of us discover that 
only those things in which we had an active part remain clear in our 
memory: what we did (not what other pupils did) and what we en- 
joyed (not what the class enjoyed) often stand out as if they had 
happened yesterday. Upon this fact is based the hope for the pupil 
of today that not a few activities, but hundreds of them, will be- 
come his permanently. A genuine school of experience should pro- 
vide opportunities for acquiring knowledge and creating cultural 
interests in preparation for life as a responsible adult. 
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For the accomplishment of this purpose the classroom is trans- 
formed into a miniature world. Conditions are simulated through 
which the children will experience every possible activity that will 
promote knowledge, character development, and recreational pleas- 
ure. The primary instrument used to accomplish this broad purpose 
is the unit of study. 


SUBJECT MATTER VERSUS THE UNIT OF STUDY 


A unit of study is a large area of knowledge, experience, and ac- 
tivity growing spontaneously out of a central theme. Developed 
through real life situations related to the child’s experience and in- 
terests, it uses a natural method of learning instead of one produced 
by artificial stimuli or prescribed by a rigid course of study. 

An analysis of the above definition will help to make clear the 
wide implications of the modern approach to education. Knowl- 
edge, used in a broad sense to cover any academic or cultural topic 
within the pupil's comprehension, is so integrated into a unit of 
work that it becomes a part of the whole. The unit provides for a 
variety of experiences which develop out of natural impulses and 
which have a bearing upon the pupil’s life. It offers ample oppor- 
tunity for mental, physical, cultural, social, and recreational activ- 
ities. Since everything is based upon the central theme, it follows 
that this theme must be worth while to justify the amount of time 
and effort devoted to it. 

The subject-matter lesson of the traditional school used what 
the teacher called apperceptive basis, motivation, presentation, or- 
ganization, and application. Those lessons were well planned and 
each was a unit complete in itself, from the moment of past knowl- 
edge to the application of new knowledge. But such a lesson is 
stereotyped, and considers only the material to be taught, not the 
child. It was based on knowledge the pupil should have had, but 
might have lacked. It presented information regardless of any de- 
sire on the part of the child to possess it. It was applied artificially 
through specially prepared devices and remained isolated from his 
own experience as a person. The content and method of presenta- 
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tion changed little from year to year. Each class as it arrived at that 
point in its education was given that particular lesson, prescribed 
by headquarters and administered as directed. 

The experiential method of learning, on the other hand, differs 
from the old method at every point. Where the latter is narrow, 
constant, and static, the former is broad, changeable, and dynamic. 
The traditional lesson presented one topic in one subject; the 
modern unit of study embraces hundreds of topics in all its related 
subjects. The subject matter has always been selected, planned, and 
presented by the teacher on the basis of scholastic interests; ex- 
periential study is selected, planned, and performed by the. pupils 
out of their personal interests, but under the teacher’s guidance. 
Pedagogy has advanced a long way since the day when the teacher 
announced, “Today we shall learn about the surface of Chile.” The 
teacher no longer selects the topic, plans the lesson, and pours out 
the information according to the syllabus. This kind of instruction 
has been regarded by the children very much the way a bowl of 
spinach would be—if you ate all your spinach you would be a very 
bright pupil. 

The unit of study cannot be called a lesson, because that word 
implies one task, one exercise, or a lecture about one topic. The 
unit of study extends over a period of time and involves a great 
many activities which have their origin in the central theme. It 
sounds ludicrous to hear uninformed teachers discuss their unit 
on “Coming Tardy” or “Brushing the Hair.” What can the children 
learn about such subjects other than reasons for promptness, neat- 
ness of appearance, or the health of the scalp? These are not units 
of study but topics for brief class discussion designed to create 
certain attitudes. The true unit of study cannot be disposed of with 
one discussion or even several. Teacher and class must go through 
many processes before the work may legitimately be called a unit 
of study. The unit is a series of lessons embracing many fields of 
endeavor and developing into a fusion of all related aspects of the 
theme so integrated that academic, cultural and democratic gains 


become blended into the personality of the pupils. 
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There is an unfortunate tendency on the part of many teachers, 
- during the present period of transition from old to new methods, to 
precipitate their classes into unit study. Children must pass through 
a period of preparation before they are ready for experiential learn- 
ing. Pupils’ attitudes, techniques of learning, and group behavior 
must all undergo considerable change before they are ready to 
apply their new knowledge to unit work. It is impossible to pre- 
scribe a definite time for preparing a class to begin unit study. 
Some children are easier to mold than others; some form new habits 
more readily. Instead of initiating unit study shortly after meeting 
a class which has always used traditional methods, it is better to go 
through several months of training during which the children prac- 
tice how to study independently, how to work cooperatively, and 
how to use the new methods of acquiring information. 


Tue Sraces OF Unit Stupy 

Although it is customary to speak of four steps in the unit of 
study—orientation, integration, culmination, and evaluation—the 
teacher must realize that each of these stages is composed of several 
progressive operations. Through a lengthy series of approaches, the 
enthusiasm of the children is aroused and, with definite objectives 
on the part of both teacher and pupils, every area of study or ac-_ 
tivity is explored and, if possible, integrated. Instead of closing the 
work with an application of limited scope, the experience should 
wind up with culminating activities developed from contact with 
the unit theme and adapted to the pupils’ living interests. Every 
culmination should be relevant, extensive, and of a personal nature. 
The evaluation is an introspective activity out of which the partici- 
pants learn to recognize their failures and their successes, probing 
results until they find the reasons for each. 

The terminology of the new techniques varies in various sections 
of the country, and this tends to confuse the beginning teacher. 
Familiarity with nomenclature is advisable since publishers of 
books and units of study do not follow a prescribed form. Some of 
the titles given to the four processes are as follows: 
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Orientation: 1. Preparation 
2. Approaches 
8. Aims and purposes 
4, Motivation 
5. Objectives or goals 
6. Overview 
7. Initiation 
8. Stimulation of interest 
9. Introduction 
Integration: 1. Learning experience 
2. Areas of learning 
8. Procedure 
4. Problems to solve 
5. Study activities 
6. Related activities 
7. Learning situations 
8. Subject-matter areas 
1. Creative expression 
2. Dramatic experiences 
8. Cultural activities 
4, Culminating experiences 
5. Appreciation 
1. Appraisal 
2. Results 
3. Tests 
4, Outcomes 
5. Summary 


6. Checking of objectives 


Culmination: 


Evaluation: 


This chapter considers the course to be followed in the first phase 
of the work, the orientation. This will include the processes through 
which a unit of study comes into being, the preparatory work of 
teacher and class, the approaches to increase interest, the objectives 
of teacher and pupils, and the activities which precede the integra- 
tion of knowledge and experience. 


THE DEsIRE TO LEARN 

It is generally agreed that the class cannot be plunged into a unit. 
of study at a moment’s notice. Some teachers merely announce that 
the time has arrived for the class to begin a unit. While this: method 
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may be democratic, it discloses a lack of understanding of the 
fundamental principles of learning. The teacher does not suddenly 
decide to study a subject because she needs a unit to work on, nor 
do the children develop a consuming desire to know all about a 
subject selected so casually. The desire to study grows out of a 
genuine interest and eagerness to learn more after having been ex- 
posed to a new idea. Every individual has a natural desire to learn 
—a far greater desire than he ever fulfills—but he acquires only 
enough to satisfy his interest; anything beyond that point is wasted 
on him. He may have at his disposal a whole shelf of books about 
philately, yet he reads only those portions which give him the in- 
formation he seeks about the stamps he has recently obtained. For 
the same reason the normal approach to education is through a 
pupil’s desire to receive it. Working on this principle, the teacher 
opens up all possible avenues leading to an intensified interest 
within the scope of her pupils’ comprehension. 

One of the finest attributes of modern pedagogy is the spirit of 
cooperation between teacher and class in every matter which con- 
cerns the welfare of all. The teacher demonstrates her purpose by 
taking the class into her confidence frequently and whole-heartedly. 
At the beginning of the term the practical teacher lays before the 
pupils the general outline of the new work in every major subject. 
Long before any thought of unit activity enters their minds, the 
class works on these lessons, using the new techniques of studying. 
Such studies, together with topics about current world affairs, will 
encourage discussion among the children until a point is reached 
where they wish to continue talking about a subject beyond a rea- 
sonable period of time. When enough children display such an 
interest, they will clamor for an extensive investigation of that sub- 
ject with all the vigor they possess. If that topic meets certain con- 
_ ditions we may say that a new unit of study has come to life. 


CHOOSING THE THEME 


What are the characteristics which a good unit of study should 
possess? First on the list is its scope. The topic should be broad 
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enough to provide enough work for every member of the class 
without any overlapping. If forty hungry animals are turned loose 
to graze in a small field they will soon become dissatisfied. But if 
they have broad green fields which lead out into still broader green 
fields they will scatter and feed to their complete satisfaction. So 
it is with the unit theme. Does it deal with a limited area of knowl- 
edge or does it contain a wide variety of topics, a still greater num- 
ber of implications, and an endless supply of meaningful problems? 
If the subject passes this first test it generally qualifies in the other 
ways. ? 
_ The second characteristic of a good topic for unit study is one 
which only the teacher can answer: Is the subject well within the 
understanding of the pupils? They will not know when they express 
a desire for an intensive study of a subject that the information they 
seek is beyond their reach. A child is filled with curiosity about 
everything, but he is seldom mature enough to grasp the significance 
of the problems, let alone the answers, of the knowledge he wants. 
For example one eight-year-old, standing in front of a monkey cage 
at the zoo, suggested that the evolution of man be their next unit 
of study. Such an alarming request is not made often, but when it 
is made the teacher should be prepared to give the child a satisfac- 
tory answer. 

A third characteristic of a good unit topic is its timeliness. Can 
the subject be followed through to the present day, to the world as 
we know it? Does it offer associations within the realm of experience 
on the basis of comparison between past and present and between 
cause and effect? Usually a topic may be broadened until it includes 
all periods in its sphere. For example: A class has shown an interest 
in Eli Whitney. This would be a poor unit indeed if it were limited 
to the study of one man and his invention; but if the effects of this 
invention were traced down to the present time it would lead first 
to a study of the effect of the cotton gin upon the Negro and white 
workers of the South and then to other inventions based upon the 
principles of the cotton gin, together with their technological re- 
sults. Therefore it is necessary for the teacher to pose the question, 
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“How can we state our subject so that we establish a relation be- 
tween the chosen topic and the situation in our lifetime?” 

There are, of course, other elements to be considered besides 
scope, simplicity, and timeliness. The theme should be viewed from 
the standpoint of the variety of experiences, its suitability to the 
mental level of the class, the probability of obtaining sufficient re- 
search material, and the promise it holds for character and citizen- 
ship training. The broader the subject, the richer its results will 
be. The teacher should not be too ready to accept a topic without 
devoting some time and thought to its possible ramifications. 
Neither should she reject one simply because it trespasses at some 
points upon the work of other grades. Units of study may cut across 
courses of study. There should, however, be some relation between 
the selected theme and the subject matter of the grade. 

During discussion periods a topic which is incapable of expan- 
sion may arouse the interest of a majority of the class. A refusal to 
accept it as a unit theme would be tantamount to stifling their en- 
thusiasm in new fields; yet in the teacher's judgment the choice 
would be extremely unwise. If the topic has any promise, however 
slight, her answer can be in the affirmative on condition that the 
work be assigned to one committee instead of to the entire class. 
In this way a few would enjoy the experience they desire and every- 
one would benefit from the final report. The teacher should be cau- 
tioned, however, not to mention extra credit for extracurricular 
efforts. The moment the idea of reward enters, the attitude of 
seeking knowledge for its own sake is sacrificed. Learning should 
be its own reward. 

It is not possible to state beforehand the amount of time a unit 
of study will consume from orientation through evaluation. The 
teacher can estimate the time, but it is unlikely that she can ever 
predict it exactly. A unit which begins on a large scale may grad- 
ually peter out,as the material becomes exhausted or the interest 
wanes, while another which seemed feeble at first may develop 
with startling rapidity into a rich and purposeful study. Neither is 
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it possible to tell the teacher how many units she should have during 
the year. Everything hinges on the scope of the topic, the interest of 
the pupils, and the objectives underlying the whole undertaking. 

One thing which usually puzzles the new teacher is the type of 
unit which is suited to a particular grade of the school. That query 
recalls the old-fashioned course of study in which each year has 
its assigned content. A unit is never designated as a sixth-year unit 
or a third-year unit. A topic studied in the sixth year could easily 
be converted for use in the third, but the amount of detail, the 
depth of treatment, the variety of research, and the diverse forms of 
activities will vary according to the age and mentality of the class. 

In the third year children are fond of the study of Indians. They 
acquire a fund of factual information and reproduce their interest- 
ing costumes and customs, thereby obtaining a fairly clear but child- 
ish version of Indian life. If the same subject were to be studied in 
the sixth year, the approach, the scope of reading material, the 
problems, and the general comprehension of the subject would be 
broadened far beyond the conception of the eight-year-old. The 
conditions of our present Indian population would be investigated, 
poetry of significance would be read, and the research would reach 
back into the origin of the tribes with a careful inquiry into their 
contributions to our culture. Fortunately, every vital subject is so 
elastic that it can be regulated to conform to the requirements of 
the learner. In the modern school the pupil is not subjected to a 
prescribed assignment because he happens to be enrolled in a partic- 
ular grade. The work is fitted to the child, not the child to the work. 


Minor Units or Stupy 

In general, units which extend over a long period are impractical 
for either the young or the retarded child. As the pupils grow, both 
in age and in understanding, the problems become more complex 
and more detailed so that the work will require a longer period of 
time and greater concentration of effort. During the course of one 
unit progress, several short secondary units might be developed 
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simultaneously. However there should be no conflict between the 
major work of the class and the topics of the minor unit in time to 
be spent, in material to be used, or in culminations. 

The purposes of the minor unit are many. They may fill in time 
between periods of enthusiasm; they may grow out of a sudden in- 
terest in a nature or science lesson; they may occupy time while 
waiting for additional material needed for the major unit; or they 
may discharge an obligation to the school or the community in 
which a time element is involved. These short units usually fill a 
minor need, receive less time and attention, and require only a few 
weeks to reach a culmination. The major unit, however, extends 
over a longer period—some have been known to consume a full 
year. 

One major unit of study should not follow directly upon the 
heels of the previous unit. A breathing spell or cooling-off period 
is desirable, not only for purposes of relaxation and discussion of 
past pleasures, but to gather momentum for the next topic of in- 
terest. A secondary unit, on the other hand, often bridges the gap 
between two major units and culminates during the period when 
the orientation for the next unit is under way. 


OVERTURES BY THE TEACHER 


The orientation period requires great subtlety on the part of the 
teacher. She is the person most competent to know what the chil- 
dren should be learning. She is familiar with the course of study 
and she knows which topics have most opportunities for related 
activities. By skillful maneuvering she can sway her pupils to her 
way of thinking without so much as mentioning the subject. She 
does not need to exert pressure by advancing persuasive arguments 
in favor of the topic of her choice, but she can show pictures she 
happened to come across and then, as if on second thought, ask 
the class if they would like to hear about her trip to Mexico. That 
would remind her to display her Mexican pottery or some fine 
colored reproductions of Diego Rivera frescoes. Gradually the room 
would take on a Mexican atmosphere and the children would pro- 
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duce related material, recite a poem, or tell a story. Within a short 
time the class will be quite at home when Mexico is mentioned. 
When their interest has been sufficiently aroused someone will surely 
suggest that they use Mexico as their next unit of study. 

This is quite different from the approach in which the teacher 
stands before her class and announces that Mexico is their next 
unit. In the newer method the children become interested because 
they hear and see fascinating things. At no time are they conscious 
of the fact that an adroit hand has steered them toward that interest. 
In the latter method they are railroaded into a study without the 
privilege of stating a preference. The difference between the two 
lies in the approach. The democratic procedure is slower and more 
labored but it is far more likely to win the cooperation of the class 
than is dictatorial behavior. 

The conditioning period is always slow because its primary pur- 
pose is to excite curiosity so that the children will have a keen de- 
sire to saturate themselves with the subject. During this time the 
teacher is careful not to give them too much information. She merely 
whets their appetites and offers them a taste. If it is done discreetly, 
the pupils will never become aware of the origin of their sudden 
interest... 

There are other approaches to unit study beside that engineered 
by the teacher. An absorbing issue in a discussion, a situation of 
current national excitement, a play in the auditorium, or a pupil’s 
return from distant parts may provoke sufficient interest in the class 
to create the desire to know more about it. Often these spontaneous 
suggestions provide fertile fields for intensive study. Their greatest 
recommendation is the pupils’ keen interest in the subject. 

One of my own experiences illustrates how a subject for study 
may arise. An airport was being constructed not far from the school 
and my boys pleaded for aviation as the subject of their next unit. 
I feared that my own ignorance would retard their progress, but 
my apprehensions proved groundless. The leaders were so well in- 
formed on the subject that they were competent to conduct the 
activities unassisted. The pupils were so enthusiastic that they were 
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able to explore sources which seemed to me beyond their compre- 
hension. It was not weakness on my part which made me agree to 
the aviation unit, but the children’s eagerness, the timeliness of the © 
topic, and the broad scope of the subject which won me over. 

As soon as a topic has been accepted by an overwhelming major- 
ity of the class, a name has to be chosen, and this presents its own 
difficulties. The name should try to give some indication of both 
the scope of the subject and the human element involved. Instead 
of just “Mexico,” the title might be phrased in such a way that 
American friendship and cooperation is implied. The name “Our 
Good Neighbor to the South” sounds a desirable note. The follow- 
ing titles all suggest broadness of scope or human interest. 


How Our Country Developed 

. Home Life in Other Zones 

How Inventions Changed Our Lives 
. From Wigwam to Skyscraper 

How Climate Affects People 

. Guide Book to the City of 
. Changes in Means of Transportation 

. Democracy vs. Dictatorship 

. Distribution of the World’s Goods 

10. Conservation of Our Natural Resources 

11. How China Has Changed 

12. Starting a New World 

13. Our Buried Treasure—lIron, Coal, Copper 

14. The Negro in American History 

15. Planning for a Better World 

16. How Immigration Has Affected American Culture 


OMNDAWA ONDE 


_ The theme which implies in its title a note of a problem to be 
investigated is more desirable than one stating a topic. Using the 
last subject above as an example, let us explore its implications. 
Before we can determine how immigration affected our cultural 
life, we must learn who these immigrants were, where they came 
from, when they came, why they came, where they settled, and 
how they lived. We should study the environment which they left 
in order to compare it with that which they built. All of this may 
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be followed by an examination of their contributions to American 
culture. 

But the title goes even deeper. It embraces also the attitudes of 
the immigrant toward America, the attitudes of the Americans to- 
ward them, and an analysis of the reasons for friction which exist in 
many parts of the country. Unless the pupils tackle a topic from 
every angle for full amplification of all its possibilities, they have 
not really studied the subject. Again it should be emphasized that 
the new school is more concerned with educating the learner than 
it is in the accumulation of knowledge. He is educated so that he 
will grow in understanding. 


THE VARIETY OF OBJECTIVES 

There is a decided difference between the objectives for unit 
study posed by the teacher and those of the pupil. The teacher's 
aims are more concerned: with intangible outcomes than they are 
with concrete knowledge. Although she naturally maintains her 
interest in the pupils’ mental development, she places a greater em- 
phasis upon behavior and understanding. These character- and 
citizenship-training goals are always present in the teacher’s 
thoughts even though they may be difficult to plan for and elusive 
to capture. They provide a long-range view of pedagogical aims 
instead of the traditional informational purpose of immediate and 
temporary moment. 

There are two primary objectives for mental development in the 
modern school: 

1. To acquire factual knowledge. 
2. To improve the techniques of learning. 

The objectives for character training are many: 
. To practice desirable social relationships. 
. To develop initiative and the desire to study. 
. To stimulate interest in cultural pursuits. 
. To acquire an understanding of the interdependence of man 
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and his environment. 
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7. To foster a love of democratic institutions. 
8. To develop tolerance toward all mankind. 
9. To learn how to think constructively. 

10. To develop the ability to think creatively. 

Underlying most of the latter group of objectives is the idea of 
democratic behavior, for this goal transcends all others. To attain 
it the teacher sacrifices all minor extrinsic aims. She does not con- 
cern herself about such matters as covering a definite amount of 
knowledge, drilling facts, or collecting a prescribed number of re- 
ports, but frees herself and the pupils from conventional restric- 
tions, measuring their growth in terms of attitudes according to 
democratic standards. 

Whereas the teacher’s aims are couched in terms of character 
improvement, the pupils’ aims are pointed toward the more con- 
crete objectives of obtaining information and enjoying related ac- 
tivities. They concentrate their efforts upon new and interesting 
experiences while the teacher seeks opportunities for cultural ex- 
pression and creative thinking as well. To provide for both, the 
teacher’s plan must include as many points of contact as possible. 
This places a heavy responsibility upon her because it is,she who 
establishes those contacts and provides the opportunities for their 
experience. 


APPROACHES 

Familiarity with the content of a unit of study is a great asset 
to the teacher. If she is cognizant of the complete field of her sub- 
ject matter, she can guide the course of activity intelligently and 
suggest new ideas to broaden the research into outlets the pupils 
would never even dream about. With this end in view the teacher 
prepares her outline immediately after an agreement on the theme 
has been reached, in which she lists the approaches, experiences, 
related activities, trips, subject matter, necessary materials, and 
bibliography. As time goes on other items will be entered under 
each heading as they are suggested by the children or as they 
develop in the progress of the work. By the time the unit of study 
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has been completed, the outline will contain the record of the 
entire course of activities and experiences, 

Adequate preparation by the teacher frequently is the instrument 

which determines her success with unit study. If she is reluctant 
about giving her time to planning she is certain to suffer a distress- 
ing defeat and will contribute in large measure to the resulting con- 
fusion of thought of the pupils. Her preparation consists of a care- 
ful analysis of the subject, which will include a list of all possible 
topics, questions, experiences, activities, books, and materials. Be- 
sides collecting supplies for art, construction, sewing, etc., she will 
search for the best illustrative materials available. With her study 
completed and her outline before her, the teacher approaches the 
work with the assurance of a person who knows her destination and 
how to reach it. 
_ There are two means of approach to unit study, both of which 
may be conducted simultaneously—the oral method and the visual. 
The oral method includes discussions, stories, poems, songs, guest 
speakers, and current events. The visual aids comprise pictures, 
posters, exhibits, slides and motion pictures, plays and dramatiza- 
tions, and excursions. 

Of all orientation approaches the discussion is the most widely 
used. It has many advantages: It provides the children with an op- 
portunity to become familiar with various phases of the theme with 
the result that each individual develops an interest in some par- 
ticular aspect, perhaps one which has been mentioned only casually. 
It introduces the problems to which the pupils will desire to learn 
the answers. Finally it broadens the vision out of which new expe- 
riences will come to pass. 

Because this introductory phase is so vital a part of unit work, 
the teacher explores all available avenues for it. She studies the 
local environment for materials which may have a bearing on the 
topic. She is alert for contacts with public officials, civic employees, 
neighborhood leaders, parents, and tradespeople through whom the 
children’s interest may be aroused. She examines magazines, indus- 
trial literature, and advertising posters pertaining to the subject. 
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The teacher who is able to draw the community into her classroom 
and can direct her pupils how to go out into the community for ad- 
ditional information is the one whose class benefits most from unit 
experience. 


FINDING MATERIAL 


At this point the children also begin to search for material. To 
assist them lists of sources are written on the blackboard with the 
advice that they write for them immediately. The bulletin board 
should offer a bibliography suitable for their reading level. As the 
material is brought in, it is assembled in accurately labeled en- 
velopes, and noted on a card for reference. Clippings and pictures 
should be mounted on oak tag or heavy paper so that handling 
will not destroy them. Each book should have its own filing card 
containing the title, author’s name, and type of material. These 
cards are of great assistance to the teacher when she tries to find 
material during the integration of the subject matter. Pupils may 
be trained to prepare such information for each contribution they 
offer to the class. 

A few words of caution are necessary at this stage of the work. 
Of recent years the schools have been deluged by all kinds of propa- 
ganda material, some subtle, others quite obvious. The child can- 
not recognize the intent behind this type of reading matter; to him 
it is another pamphlet for research and he is happy in having ob- 
tained it. But when the teacher looks it over she may find in it the 
seeds of intolerance and of Fascism; she may find inaccurate in- 
formation presented in a biased way in the interest of an industrial 
or political group. When refusing to place it in the files, the teacher 
should explain as simply.as possible that the true facts have been 
distorted or that its authors are using deceitful methods for their 
personal gain. This evaluation should be done before the children 
have read it and been influenced by its antidemocratic purpose. 

These precautions need not be observed in advanced classes. 
Experience with antidemocratic propaganda, especially material 
designed to arouse class hatred and disrespect for the common man, 
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is a vital part of the interpretation and evaluation of current litera- 
ture. There is no danger where the teacher is aware that her pupils 
are reading it critically. In fact, there is a decided advantage in 
throwing the subject open for debate and encouraging the class to 
voice opinions. To round out this type of discussion, however, she 
must be prepared to introduce equally emphatic literature designed 
to promote democracy. A comparison of motives will soon clinch 
the decision, even for those who may previously have been swayed 
by its emotional appeal. 

A possible danger in the accumulation of materials is that of fire 
hazards. Large construction projects may block the classroom aisles 
or obstruct the doorway into the corridor. Thin paper placed near 
hot radiators or stoves is also dangerous. One of the worst perils 
is the use of a strong electric bulb close to inflammable material. 
This happens rather often in constructing such a scene as one that 
was used in an Indian exhibit. A wigwam was surrounded by strips 
of green tissue paper to represent shrubbery, and placed over the 
paper were twigs interspersed with red cellophane. Directly under 
the twigs an electric bulb was placed so that it cast a glow to make 
the fire realistic. True, the general appearance of such a scene is a 
delight to the eye, but the teacher who permits it neglects to con- 
sider the safety of her pupils. The children must forego the pleasure 
of any realistic atmosphere that may end disastrously. 


DEvICEs TO EXCITE INTEREST 


In preparing the minds of the children for the work to come, the 
teacher may use a number of aids. One of the best is that of extend- 
ing invitations to persons who have had personal contact with the 
subjects to be studied. Teachers who have traveled or have hobbies 
are always willing to address the class. Parents, neighbors, and 
friends of the children are not only willing but eager to cooperate 
by relating their experiences, showing their pictures and films, and 
answering questions. The pupils themselves should write the letters 
of invitation before, as well as letters of appreciation after, the 
visit. 
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It is often astonishing how well even very young children can 
handle such activities. One boy, for example, had developed an 
interest in the Coast Guard Station located in the school district. He 
arranged for one of the Coast Guard officers to visit his class, 
escorted him to the classroom, introduced him first to the teacher 
and then to the class, and presented him with a gift of a letter 
opener he had made during a construction period. The officer was 
astonished at the attention, self-possession, and restrained yet en- 
thusiastic conduct of the children. This experience was rich with 
many contacts and it was an authoritative form of research. It was 
also an inspiration because of the uniform and what it represents 
and it provided an impetus for the work that followed. 

Since experience plays a major role in the technique of learning, 
frequent excursions should be planned, either for the purpose of 
orientation or to acquaint the child with various forms of expression 
in their activities after unit study has progressed. Careful prepara- 
tions must always be made for an excursion. Pupils should be re- 
quired to present written consent notes from their parents, stating 
date, time, and destination. Instructions in obedience should be 
given to prevent mishaps in traffic, bus, or train, group leaders being 
responsible for keeping their members together in an orderly fash- 
ion. 

On the day preceding the excursion, plans are discussed. at 
length: where they will go and how, what they will see, what to 
notice especially, and how to behave in public places and museum 
rooms. Notebook and pencil are as important as the lunch box. 
If the teacher has visited the place before, she will be better fitted 
to advise, suggest, and prepare the minds of the children. 

To test the class later upon knowledge acquired on a pleasure 
trip often destroys the joy of its memory, and yet the teacher should 
certainly ascertain in some way whether the results warranted the 
effort. A discussion similar to the “talking over” in a home after 
the family has returned from a party or trip is one way of summariz- 
ing the experience. Pupils may also be encouraged to write reports 
based on some exhibit which interested them, including in it ad- 
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ditional research and perhaps illustrations. Whenever a pupil is 
inspired to make an exhibit of his own he proves that the excursion 
was a memorable experience. Occasionally a child will start a col- 
lection which may grow into an engrossing hobby. To be of lasting 
significance to the class an excursion should be a purposeful ac- 
tivity with a profitable culmination. 

The primary purpose of the orientation period is to create the 
correct mental attitude in the pupil. Through trips, lectures, pic- 
tures, movies, slides, stories, plays, discussions, etc., the teacher 
provides experiences which stimulate an interest in finding more 
information. The broader the experiences, the deeper these inter- 
ests will be. Out of knowledge gleaned through these superficial 
approaches the pupils are able to formulate problems for subse- 
quent study. 

One important regulation must govern unit study: every unit 
must be completed. It is not improbable that enthusiasm will wane, 
and the class may request another theme which offers greater 
promise. The teacher should combat any such tendency, because 
it would establish a precedent and allow the children to feel that 
they may turn away from any task for which they have lost en- 
thusiasm. Whenever the teacher perceives that the supply of expe- 
riences is running low she can always simplify the culminations and 
bring the unit work to a rapid conclusion. However, if there is still 
a wide range of activity left in the study, the unit deserves the 
effort of new stimuli and a change of method. 
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Integration 
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THE MEANING OF INTEGRATION 


With the introduction of the unit of study into the classroom, 
learning takes on a new appearance. In the first place the central 
interest in the problem, embracing the content of the unit study 
and the experiences growing out of it, draws toward it all related 
activities. In this process all the academic and cultural subjects of 
‘the curriculum can be unified. . 

But the adaptation of all forms of knowledge to classroom study 
is only half of the integration process, because it is concerned only 
with an objective point of view. The other and more vital part of 
integration is that which takes place within the individual pupil 
and molds his personality, character, qualities of citizenship, atti- 
tudes, behavior, and cultural tastes so that he becomes a fine 
member of a democratic society. Even when the teacher appears to 
concentrate upon the external aspects of integration, her attention 
is never distracted from the more profound objective of the school 
—the whole child. Integration, therefore, is the coordination of 
subject matter and attitudes—the external and the internal, the 
concrete and the abstract, the mind and the emotions. 

When the unit of study is utilized in teaching, at once all lines 
of demarcation between subjects are removed. The old formal 
division of work into compartments of specialized fields of learning 
was, to the child, the most artificial and confusing of all methods 
of learning. It was artificial because the subjects bore no relation 
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bridge the gap between scholastic and realistic knowledge. When 
a child asks a question, he does not think, “This is geography.” To 
him a question is a question regardless of the category in which 
the school has placed it. This does not imply that he should not 
learn about the natural divisions of learning; of course, he should 
be taught what geography is and where to find books and informa- 
tion about it. But subjects are not segregated in his mind. When he 
has found the facts to answer his questions, the subjects remain 
closely knit together in his thoughts. 

Although the skeptic may reasonably feel doubt about the kind 
of knowledge which is dependent upon unit contingency, he need 
have no fears as to its value if the theme of unit interest has been 
well chosen. It has been demonstrated beyond doubt that knowl- 
edge so acquired is retained better than that obtained from the 
study of isolated facts, and holds a far deeper significance in later 
life. It should also be understood that no subject, academic or cul- 
tural, will be neglected. Each will have its natural place in relation 
to the theme. — | 

As a matter of fact, much more knowledge will be received 
through the unit than was formerly possible through compart- 
mentalized subjects. In the social studies, facts, for example, form 
the basis for all work. Under unit study the pupils will continue 
to seek definite information about countries and climate, industries 
and customs, and wars and historical change, only as an intro- 
duction to the new learning, not its end. The methods include an 
understanding of conditions, reasons for change, the human element, 
and possibilities for improvement. 


INTEGRATION OF ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 

All factual knowledge may be listed under the heading of aca- 
demic subjects. In addition to the social studies these include spell- 
ing, composition, arithmetic, nature, and science. Although reading 
is not included as an academic subject it is obvious that the pupil 
relies upon his reading ability for obtaining most of his information. 
As for creative writing, this art is employed throughout the integra- 
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tion and culmination processes in all fields. Reference to the integra- 
tion of academic subjects includes only the knowledge drawn out 
of the unit, as opposed to the integration of cultural subjects re- 
sulting in aesthetic advantages. 

Although it is true that the objectives of unit study are not divided 
into specialized fields of thought, each academic subject, neverthe- 
less, has certain important contributions which must be included 
in the unit if the full potential strength of unit study is to be real- 
ized. Goals for the social studies are based upon the understanding 
of such ideas as the following: 


. The interdependence of peoples. 
. The differences in folkways between peoples and epochs. 
. The natural environment in its relation to man. 
. The conservation of national resources. 
. The effects of the forces of nature upon life in all parts of the 
world. 
6. The effects of inventions on transportation, communication, and 
living conditions. 
7. The kinds of government and the reasons for the Sapattant of 
democracy. 
8. Critical thinking about problems of the country and world. 
9. The distribution of the world’s goods. 
10. Attitudes toward other people and toward progress. 
11. The establishment of a permanent peace. 


Ol ® COND & 


Each unit of study provides its own terminology. The new words 
which the child meets in his experience with the unit become part 
of his speaking vocabulary, since he needs them to make his report. 
When they are also used in his writing vocabulary, they become 
his spelling list. These words are taught to the class by the iiss 
themselves and are compiled in a list of unit spelling. 

To illustrate the incorporation of words which occur in the unit 
in the child’s speaking and writing vocabulary, let us use the words 
- pyramid and oasis as examples. The fourth grade may learn about 
the pyramids in a Sahara unit. They may know what and where 
they are, and they will be able to recognize the word when they 
read it in the text. But they will not be requested to learn its spelling 
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because it is too difficult for the nine-year age level. The word 
oasis, however, is simple enough to include on the spelling list as 
well as in the speaking vocabulary. The first pupil to use the word 
in his report will be the logical person to teach its spelling, mean- 
ing, syllabication, and accent to the class. This is done in the formal 
spelling period and is drilled and tested as has been previously de- 
scribed (pp. 175-178). When the choice of spelling words is poor, 
the teacher reserves the privilege of rejecting them for class study. 

Arithmetic is probably the only subject which cannot readily be 
integrated into some units. Creating problems for which an answer 
is not essential to the study may bring about an attitude of purpose- 
lessness. It is advisable, therefore, to treat arithmetic as a tool 
subject, except where it can be related naturally to unit study. 

An excellent example of the integration of arithmetic in unit 
study is afforded by the experience of one fourth-year class in a 
unit called “Let’s Go Round the World.” The children in this class 
estimated the mileage of air, boat, and train travel, figured out the 
costs involved, consulted travel booklets to arrange the cheapest 
itineraries, planned suitable wardrobes based on prices from news- 
paper advertisements, and even studied money exchange in the 
countries to be visited, so as not to exceed their budget restrictions. 
This unit gave genuine significance, indeed, to the study of arith- 
metic, and yielded practical experiences of boundless value in later 
life. 

There was one sour note in this fine correlation from a parent of 
one of the children, a lady who undoubtedly believed that the 
school wished to usurp her power as mother. She notified the 
teacher that it was unnecessary for her son to bother his head 
about prices of clothes since she always supervised those purchases 
personally, Although such an incident is amusing the parent’s lack 
of understanding of new methods of learning which it reveals is no 
laughing matter. 

Nature and science lend themselves readily to integration into 
unit study. Because the children are interested in their environ- 
ment, they become particularly aware of any conditions which may 
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be different from their own. The unit utilizes every natural phase 
of the environment to be explored, and whether the information 
can be obtained through observation and experiment or through 
reading, exhibits, or pictures, the result becomes a new experience 
in a student’s contact with the natural world. Hence, the rural 
school benefits by trips into the surrounding country while the 
urban school substitutes museums, zoos, and parks where the natural 
conditions have been reproduced. When planning for these integrat- 
ing activities, all types of classes proceed in the same way after the 
field trip is over. They raise the same kind of plants, perform the 
same kind of experiments, prepare the same kind of exhibits, and 
read the same information. 

To illustrate the integration of the natural sciences we do not 
have to search far because most major units provide ample oppor- 
tunity for their inclusion. When studying any region, its animals, 
birds, underwater life, insects, reptiles, and plant life are treated 
with careful attention to their place in that environment. Likewise 
surface features and natural phenomena are explored analytically, 
so that the result is not only new knowledge about the subject, but 
information related to other knowledge connected with the theme. 
In a unit about the Netherlands, for example, a thorough study of 
bulbs followed by actually raising them is one activity. A study of 
the action of the sea, especially upon land below sea level may be 
followed by the construction of a typical Dutch scene in which the 
purpose of the windmill is demonstrated, A study of climatic con- 
ditions followed by the drawing of a chart showing its effect upon 
Dutch industry is a third. Few major units are lacking in opportuni- 
ties for the integration of nature and science. 

It is possible to plan a whole unit around a theme in nature and 
science. Usually this is treated as a minor unit because of the 
limited classroom facilities for research and experimentation. The 
subject of sound offers a number of related activities in several sub- 
jects. Factual information such as the varieties of sound, how each 
is produced, and the speed with which it travels can be combined 
with experiments using rubber bands, tuning forks, glasses, musical 
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instruments, etc. This might lead to a biological study of the ear, 
and the effect on it of loud or shrill sounds, and water and air 
pressure. Thunder, its causes and speed, the sounds of waterfall 
and ocean, the sounds of various kinds of winds, in fact anything 
which produces sound may be brought into the unit. As they pro- 
gress, the brighter pupils may be inspired to construct a telephone, 
microphone, stethoscope, or musical instrument. And to complete 
the integration such pleasure-producing sounds as music, bird- 
calls, and the rustle of trees may be correlated with music apprecia- 
tion, choric speaking, and the creative activities. 


THE INTEGRATION OF CULTURAL SUBJECTS 


The cultural subjects may also become integrated during unit 
progress as the pupils see and appreciate art works which grow out 
of their contact with unit study. They learn to draw and paint as 
they receive inspiration from their emotional reaction to research 
information. In music they learn to sing songs which apply to 
their newly acquired knowledge. They hear great works from 
musical literature which are related in some way to the unit theme. 
In sewing they learn how to make costumes; in construction they 
learn how to build miniature projects; and in physical education 
they learn the dances, and play the games, pertaining to the region 
they are studying. All subjects can be so related that each becomes 
an integral part of the whole and each grows out of the theme as 
naturally as a seed develops into a flower or plant when it is sown 
and cared for. 

Cultural appreciation results from contact with and understand- 
ing of a medium. If teachers devoted a small portion of every school 
day to some form of appreciation growing out of unit study, it 
would not be long before children would become familiar with the 
music of Beethoven or the art of Rembrandt. In learning to know 
the biography of a genius, they would grow in understanding of 
his work and so an interest in others might develop. Given the apti- 
tudes they might even try to create what they have begun to under- 
stand and to enjoy. Hence it becomes necessary for the classroom 
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teacher to obtain the models they will use in all the related subjects. 

In integrating the cultural subjects, specialized advice will be 
necessary. If there are teachers in the school who are talented in 
any field, their cooperation would be a great asset to unit study. 
Suggestions regarding the music, art, dances, games, etc., of a local- 
ity or a period, with the sources where the knowledge can be ob- 
tained, would enrich the work, and establish a basis from which 
artistic expression would develop. A time may come some day 
when there will be established in every good-sized community an 
office for the centralization and circulation of unit correlation mate- 
rials. Such a library of information would become the pivot around 
which would revolve the pupils’ experiences throughout the school 
system. Until that day, teachers must make the most of their own 
knowledge and ingenuity. 

As previously noted, the subject of English is not included under 
either the academic or cultural studies to be integrated, because 
English is rather a connecting link between both means of integra- 
tion. When the children study the academic work, they speak, read, 
and write about their newly acquired ideas. When they integrate 
the fine arts into their theme study, they also speak, read, and 
write about their new experiences. Both the academic and the cul- 
tural subjects present opportunities for all forms of creative writing 
as an outlet for the cultural appreciation of prose, poetry, music, art, 
the dance, etc. 

English is undoubtedly the greatest beneficiary of unit integra- 
tion. It grows out of personal interests and direct contact in daily 
living. Contrast this with the writing in the traditional school based 
upon artificially stimulated topics. “Pretend you are a penny’; 
“Describe your pet”; “Write a letter ordering supplies’—such direc- 
tions are not always within the children’s sphere of interest. Even 
a person with a fairly good imagination might have great difficulty 
_in doing justice to the idea of living the life of a penny. F urthermore, 
he may not have a pet or need any supplies. Such a situation is 
probably true of the majority of pupils who are studying English 
composition. 
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Close acquaintance with a topic provides the experience which 
is so essential for good writing. Experience motivates all forms of 
composition from the simple letter to the most complex creative 
work. Beginning on a small scale, it may grow to enormous pro- 
portions if the interest is strong and the leadership effective. But 
the keynote is the desire to write. If a child needs material for re- 
search, he writes a letter asking for it. If he sees, through visual 
aids, scenes of great beauty, he may be moved to describe them in 
prose or poetry. He writes about any original idea which may occur 
to him as he reads, sees, and studies his subject. 

Every time a new medium of creative writing is taught the unit 
material is incorporated into the new form, first as an explanatory 
lesson and later in practical use. The unit supplies not only the 
subject and information, but the interest through which the pupils 
are eager to employ any new medium as a vehicle for their knowl- 
edge and for their final culmination. Even errors in English usage 
are treated as part of the integration of composition into unit study 
through class lessons when the error is a general one, and through 
correction in individual contributions, before they are submitted, 
by leaders and teacher. 

The most profitable study of a unit topic results from a related 
development of all subjects, where all angles of that topic are 
utilized in purposeful activities and experiences. When this is ac- 
complished, the results have a dynamic value far beyond mere book 
knowledge. The geographic, historical, natural, sociological, artistic, 
and scientific phases become blended and fused into a composite 
whole. The unit is the focal point at which all subjects meet in a 
natural setting. Every field of study branches out of the central 
theme, forming a union of the scholastic and cultural phases of 
learning. 

The distribution of time during integration varies with each 
process of unit study. At the beginning, most of the time will be 
consumed by research and oral reports. During this time the class 
will be learning new techniques in the fine arts and in composition. 
As the unit progresses, the amount of time spent on research di- 
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minishes and the time for creative expression increases. This is natu- 
ral, since the sources of information can yield only a limited amount 
of information. When that has been exhausted, the children devote 
themselves to the creative arts. In this way a balance is reached in 
the time apportioned to integrating activities. 


DIvIsIon oF WorK 


There is a variety of ways to distribute unit work. Since there are 
no regulations controlling the method of organization, the teacher 
may use her own judgment and proceed in any manner she chooses. 
In one type of unit it may be practicable for the class to remain to- 
gether, studying one phase or region at a time. A trip around the 
world is a case in point. The class leaves together (figuratively 
speaking ) on the same boat, visits one country, and participates in 
the same experiences. The children separate for research, each 
group attacking a different problem about the same region. Then 
all join forces in the culminating activities of the music, dance, art, 
recreation, etc., of that country. This is repeated for every place 
visited. 

On the other hand, the work could be divided into as many 
countries as there are groups. By focusing all their attention upon 
one section, each country receives intensive regional treatment | 
within its own group. These pupils teach the class all they learned 
about their country and become the audience when other groups 
take over. This procedure works particularly well in such units as 
the National Parks of the United States, where each group gives a 
complete survey of one park. In this way the entire class becomes 
acquainted with all the parks. 

Two major units may be studied simultaneously if the topics bear 
sufficient similarity to each other. This could not be done with ease 
when one-half of the class is working on the development of com- 
munications and the other half is making a comprehensive study of 
Argentina. In this case, one subject would have to be the major 
unit, and the other consigned to secondary importance, with the 
entire class working on both units. But when two unit subjects draw 
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upon the same topics for investigation, whether they be similar or 
different in knowledge to be learned, then the class may be divided 
so that one group parallels the other. This method is especially 
practical in teaching contrasts such as life in jungle and desert; life 
in high and low altitudes; life of different races, for example, Eskimo 
and Amazon Indian; life in civilized and primitive regions, etc. The 
topics listed under each would then be the same, but the informa- 
tion would be so different that the contrast emphasizes the knowl- 
edge presented. 

A good example of exploring two major units simultaneously is 
found in studying a country with high altitude and a country with 
low altitude, for example, Switzerland and The Netherlands. Here 
the topics for both are topography, climate, work, natural life, in- 
dustries, products, amusements, homes, etc. Reports by the group 
studying the topography and climate of Switzerland would be fol- 
lowed by reports of the group studying the same subject about The 
Netherlands, thus emphasizing the difference between the two 
through a comparison of dissimilar conditions. In the chapter on 
evaluation, the review for these units is discussed in some detail | 
(see pp. 852-353 ). 

When the topic for the unit or units has been agreed upon, the 
class holds its first informal discussion. The teacher calls for sugges- 
tions, asking what they would like to find out about the topic. In 
no time at all the blackboards will be covered with questions, some 
unessential, but many appropriate and worth while. When the sug- 
_ gestions have been exhausted, the problems are grouped according 
to similarity. The number of committees in the class will determine 
how many broad topics are to be formulated. A secretary copies all 
problems and takes notes so that there will be a complete record of 
the meeting for subsequent periods and for careful scrutiny during 
the teacher's preparation. 

Let us assume that the unit agreed on for study is “Means of 
Transportation, Before and Now,” and that six committees will be 
formed to undertake the study. As a result of the preliminary dis- 
cussions the following twelve questions may be proposed for study: 
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1. What are our present means of travel? 
2. How do other peoples travel? 
3. How does industry use transportation facilities? 
4, How is each facility for transportation manufactured? 
5. What experiences do we have on each kind of transportation facility? 
6. What safety precautions are needed for every method of transporta- 
tion? 
7. What means of transportation did other generations use? 
8. What kind of maps and aids are used by each system of travel? 
9. How did changes in transportation come about? 
10. What are the results of present speed on the world? 
11. What about the future of transportation? 
12. What animals have been used for transportation? 


Arranging topics which bear some relation to one another is not 
always possible. In the present case numbers 1 and 4 could be 
paired, since present methods of travel and their manufacture are 
closely related. Then numbers 5 and 8 could be paired—experiences 
on wagon, car, bus, subway, ship, canoe, train, airplane, etc., can 
be combined with the maps, guides, compasses, and other aids used 
for each. Numbers 2 and 12 might be assigned to the same group 
because many peoples still use animals. Numbers 7 and 9 are a per- 
fect combination—past means of transportation and the reason for 
the changes. Industrial employment in transportation facilities and 
the safety precautions used form the fifth pair, leaving numbers 10 
and 11 for the sixth committee. This latter combination is the only 
part which should present difficulties. There is little material for 
research and the topics themselves are abstract and altogether too 
complex for young children. In such a case it is advisable to find 
a subject which may be combined with the speed of the various 
methods of transportation. Perhaps a good choice would be the 
development of various methods of transportation from the stand- 
_ point of the increase in speed—past, present, and. future. 

The next step is the formation of interest groups for research. In 
order to establish a harmonious atmosphere, children should be per- 
mitted to select the topic which interests them most. However, some 
problems have a strong appeal for the majority of children and oc- 
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casionally one committee will overbalance all the others. Those who 
express a second preference are urged to equalize the numbers of 
group members. At times the teacher finds herself using expert 
salesmanship to entice a boy out of the history committee into a less 
popular topic. She may play it up with a little story or a joke or 
advise that a particular subject offers opportunity for greater ac- 
tivity. It may be vqise in cases where there seems to be a universal 
preference for one or two of the topics to request the class to write 
their first, second, and even third choices. Then there will not be 
too great a disappointment for the pupil who was obliged to accept 
his second or third preference. Whatever method the teacher de- 
cides to use, there must be a shifting of members until there is a fair 
degree of uniformity among the groups. When this has been ac- 
complished the committees hold their first meetings, elect their 
officers, and get to work. 

The general plan for unit study follows closely the outline for the 
social studies lesson. The points of difference lie in the duration of 
each portion of the work and in the extent of the related activities. 
By and large, the procedure is the same, being repeated from day 
to day until the culminating stage is reached. For such a broad topic 
as the unit of study the orientation is necessarily prolonged until 
the class understands all its potentialities. The research periods are 
continued until all the related knowledge has been integrated. The 
unit of study is the social studies lesson elaborated and expanded 
to include the integration of all subjects growing out of the central 
theme and the culminating activities of the children’s experiences. 


CONFERENCES 


Several kinds of conferences take place within the committees. 
One kind, for the election of officers and the planning of subtopics, 
has already been discussed. Two other kinds are: (1) the meeting 
before subsequent research periods to inform the members of the 
group about one another’s progress; and (2) that held after a sec- 
tion of work has been completed and the pupils’ accomplishments 
evaluated. If one member is slow or absent the unfinished portion 
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of work may be redistributed. At these discussions, questions are 
answered by the leaders or, if the leader cannot advise, the teacher . 
is consulted. Weaker members are assisted by other children in the © 
group as well as by their leaders. 

These conferences never take place while research is in progress, 
but before or after, in order not to disturb the quiet atmosphere 
necessary for concentrated study. If adequate tigne is not provided 
for legitimate consultation among the pupils, they will talk anyway 
during the research period, not because of intentional misbehavior, 
but because the matter is uppermost in their minds and they be- 
lieve it to be vital to the success of their work. A five-minute con- 
ference disposes of this exuberance and makes it possible to main- 
tain silence throughout the research. 

These conferences within the group are not to be confused with 
conferences relating to class enterprises. When a unit is being 
initiated or when preparation is being made for class participation 
in a culminating activity, the teacher or chairman claims the atten- 
tion of all groups. Only when private matters are being thrashed out 
among the members of a group do the leaders assume charge in 
their separate meeting places. 

Conferences centered around research are not the only meetings 
of group members. Committee conferences to integrate the cultural 
subjects take the form of planning for artistic activities. A new 
leader is chosen for each of the cultural subjects, those with special 
aptitudes being selected because of their ability to assist. At these 
conferences they decide what they will do, how they will work, and 
what materials they will use. The leader divides the work among 
the members and is always ready to correct or improve their en- 
deavors. 

This angle of group cooperation is the most amazing of all. There 
are times when pupils produce results of which the teacher knows 
next to nothing. For example, I have never attempted to construct 
an airplane in my life, nor could I do so even with the most careful 
instructions. Yet six of the most perfect airplane models took shape 
right before my eyes and without the slightest assistance from me. — 
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Children do not always have to learn from a teacher. They may 
learn from each other or, better still, from their own powers of 
observation. 


Tue ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS 


After election of group officers, the leader of each committee calls 
for questions which will help to analyze the topic or topics assigned 
to his committee for study. He recognizes signals so that only one 
member speaks at a time. Each question proposed is voted upon 
and accepted or rejected by the group according to its merit. As 
soon as enough problems have been accepted for the group to work 
on the leader calls for volunteers for each topic, dividing any extras 
among the more industrious or faster Worker This process usually 
requires a full period. 

After the groups have formulated their problems and before they 
start research, they report to the class. The leader of the group an- 
nounces, for example: “We are going to study the subject of shelter 
in China. These are our questions: 


. What kind of homes are found in the China desert? 
. In what kind of homes do the farmers live? 

. In what kind of homes do village people live? 

. How do the people live on houseboats? 

. How do they live in large cities? 
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Is there any other question you would like us to look up?” 

_ Immediately the hands go up and the leader calls upon volunteers 
to contribute additional questions. One may say: “I'd like you to 
find out how Americans live when they go to China.” Another may 
ask whether they have skyscrapers and other modern structures. A 
third might be interested in knowing about other buildings such as 
schoolhouses, hotels, factories, and places of worship. As each group 
reports, it receives new ideas for study from the entire class. The 
spirit of cooperation is developed to a greater degree as the children 
come to realize the benefits to be derived from helping one another 
at every stage of the work. Friendships are accentuated as each 
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group thanks its contributors, jots down the questions, and promises 
to make every effort to find the information. This period is invalu- 
able in that it throws every topic open to the class, prevents dupli- 
cation of topics by several pupils, and assists weaker members who 
are unable to find a sufficient number of problems about their topic. 
Sometimes it calls attention to an unequal distribution of material, 
in which one pupil finds himself swamped under too many ques- 
tions and another is stranded with too few. When this happens an 
adjustment can usually be made without difficulty. 

The quantity of work assigned at one time requires some con- 
sideration. With slow pupils the questions should be limited to the 
amount which they can accomplish in one or two periods; otherwise - 
the children may be overwhelmed and may become confused in 
organizing information. The reverse is true in the case of good 
readers. They not only complete their full share with record-break- 
ing speed, but they even request additional topics to fill in their 
time. : 

Sometimes the pupil works on his topic during the class period 
and becomes so enthusiastic that he continues to work at home, 
doing far more research than his assignment demands. One of my 
boys of average mentality who expended an enormous amount of 
time and energy during the progress of a secondary unit on water 
is a case in point. While the class was busy studying the various 
bodies of water, scenery, industries, scientific conditions of rain, 
snow, glaciers, etc., he chose to study the reason for the lack of 
rainfall in desert areas. He consulted encyclopedias and physiog- 
raphies on the high school level; he made a thorough study of | 
winds and atmospheric pressure; he even discussed the under- 
ground rivers which feed oasis springs. This work was especially 
noteworthy because his own interest was the force which impelled 
him to extend his investigation. When this happens voluntarily and 
when unit discussion is continued outside of the classroom there is 
genuine value to the child. But when the teacher assigns a topic the 
same lesson becomes a duty instead of a pleasure and is sometimes 
shirked instead of enjoyed. 
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There is danger in subdividing a topic or narrowing it down so far 
that the assignment becomes oversimplified. This results in a feel- 
ing of insecurity; the child finds himself at loose ends and frustrated 
while all the others seem to be busy and occupied. It is inevitable 
that he will fall into bad habits of study, disturb his neighbors, or 
regard the unit as boring or trifling. To avoid this, each assignment 
should be sufficiently comprehensive to become a purposeful oc- 
cupation. Careful planning of topics will not in itself prevent trouble. 
The teacher should stand ready to broaden an assignment and pro- 
vide additional topics somewhat as the magician pulls rabbits out of 
a hat. There is no better method of dealing with a precocious child’ 
than by giving him a generous supply of work. 

Becoming aware that a problem exists and assembling the facts is 
only the beginning of the study of that problem. Thinking about it 
and concentrating on its solution are of the utmost importance. 
The teacher must contribute to this crystallization process. She 
should form the habit of asking why a condition is thus and so, and 
when the pupil answers, suggest that he look more deeply into his 
sources for better explanations. This should be followed by ques- 
tioning him as to how the defect may be corrected or an aggravated 
condition improved. 

In the modern school all social defects become material for dis- 
cussion and food for thought. One class, discussing the problem of 
unemployment, reached the decision that a reduction in the hours 
of employment would provide work for more people. Unquestion- 
ably this is not an adequate solution of the problem for we have 
begun to realize that industrial expansion is preferable to a curtail- 
ment of employment. But that knowledge should not disturb the 
teacher. The fact that the children have recognized this defect in 
our society, that they have given it thought, and that they desire 
to improve the condition, justifies the time spent on its analysis. 

The pupil needs encouragement before he will delve deeply into 
sociological conditions, since this is an entirely new phase of learn- 
ing not yet within his experience. As soon as his consciousness has 
been awakened, however, his intense interest in reality will carry 
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him through his investigation. He will have to learn how to combine 
the facts he finds with his own thoughts about them and to reason 
the problem through to its conclusion. The intelligent child will not 
need a second “green light.” He will think enthusiastically, inde- 
pendently, and constructively. The retarded child will depend upon 
supervision, first in framing simple questions, then in finding in- 
formation within his comprehension, and finally in the correct in- 
terpretation of his knowledge. 


VARIETY OF EXPERIENCES 


Unit activity groups are organized on the basis of interest in 
some particular angle of a subject. When the group is assembled 
positions in it will be established by individual aptitudes. The pupil 
who is the leader whenever the plan calls for research is not neces- 
sarily the leader when the fine arts are in progress. Consequently 
the same group of six children may have six leaders if there are six _ 
different forms of experiences in the course of unit study. Meetings 
are planned for art, music, construction, creative writing, sewing, 
typewriting, dancing, etc. There are thus opportunities for all to 
lead as well as to follow. 

Many experiences which the class enjoys are not confined to one 
particular time during unit study. Activities may originate during 
orientation and carry through until a culmination is reached. Tem- 
porary activities may be completed in one short period. Some ac- 
tivities will be social, others academic, and many cultural. Those 
from which knowledge, pleasure, ability, or new techniques are 
acquired may be considered worth while. Those which combine 
social and pleasurable activities with the learning of new ideas and — 
new ways of working are memorable experiences for every par- 
ticipant. 

Particularly enjoyable are the activities performed in connection 
with nature and science. For classes studying weather, their daily 
observation of winds, clouds, temperature, and atmospheric condi- 
tions are recorded on a chart. It is even possible for ingenious chil- 
dren to construct a wet and dry bulb thermometer or hair hygrom- 
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eter to measure humidity or a ship-model weather vane to deter- 
mine the direction of winds. Even a very young child can be shown 
how to attach a piece of stiff paper to a stick nailed to a flat object 
so that, as it rotates, it points into the wind. For older children a 
study of the maps issued by the United States Weather Bureau may 
be of assistance in predicting local weather conditions. Simple ex- 
_ periments can be performed in a classroom equipped with a gas 
jet to illustrate, for example, the cause of rain. By holding a sheet 
of glass four inches above a saucepan of water as it begins to boil, 
the water vapor (steam) rises and condenses as it strikes the cool 
surface, thus demonstrating, in a graphic way, how rain is formed. 

In nature study, also, there are numerous opportunities for ob- 
servation and experimentation. The microscope is invaluable in a 
study of insects, flowers, ferns, rocks, scales of a fish, etc. The need 
for air in planting can be proved by performing an experiment with 
two narrow-necked glass jars in which several soaked beans have 
been placed in the center of the absorbent cotton filling. Water is 
added to both jars, one of which is corked tightly, and both are left 
in a warm dark place for several days. Through the glass, activity 
will be observed in the seeds which had air whereas in the other no 
change will be noted. Such simple experiences which include obser- 
vation and experiment by the children help to integrate knowledge 
and understanding intelligently and successfully. 

There is no limit to the variety of activities that a resourceful class 
can enjoy in the course of unit study. Any one or any group of ex- 
periences combined will offer opportunities for culmination. There 
is an extensive variety to draw on, as the following list suggests: 


Excursions Painting 
Dancing Drawing 
Creative writing Designing 
Choral work Construction 
Weaving Wood carving 
Sewing Toy making 
Gardening Puppet making 
Collecting Map making 


Graph making Experimentation 
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It is the teacher who makes these experiences possible, although 
the suggestions may come from children, supervisor, or visitors. No 
pupil can have too many suggestions. When an activity is accom- 
panied by research, observation, discussion, and a clear understand- 
ing of all related aspects, the integrating process is more than suc- 
cessful; it is dynamic. 

Under ideal conditions where classes are small and materials 
available, pupils are afforded a greater variety of enriching experi- 
ences, They may construct large exhibits, cook foreign foods, and 
dance elaborate dances. Given less advantageous circumstances, 
children will have to confine their activities to a smaller area, with 
less pretentious results. The planting of a terrarium can be as inter- 
esting as outdoor gardening; constructing a small airplane can be 
as exciting as building an airport. Children are made happy by 
almost any experience in which the leadership is energetic. 

Meetings for cultural expression follow the same routine as for 
research. The difference between the cultural and the academic 
conferences is that the leader of the former invites suggestions for 
things to do instead of problems to study. Usually the members 
have fairly good ideas for activities as a result of class orientation, 
permitting themselves to be guided by the aptitudes of their various 
leaders and the content of their subjects. Throughout the experi- 
ences of any activity they confer within their groups, criticize and 
assist each other, and evaluate the results in the hope of improving 
upon them. When their study is completed, they present evidence 
of their success to the class and perhaps to the school. 

In a well-organized class there is always more to do than time — 
in which to do it. Frequently enthusiasm soars so high that more 
activities are taking place than may seem practicable. It is logical 
to ask why so much is crowded into a day. Was that not one of the 
weaknesses of traditional methods? Will not these new intricacies 
harass the teacher even more than the former exacting methods? 
The answer to these questions can be found in a comparison be- 
tween the conditions of the two classrooms. 

It must be admitted that there is a vast disparity between the 
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number of activities under the two systems of teaching. Under the 
old system much time is wasted waiting for the teacher to tell the 
children what to do; waiting until slow pupils catch up to the lively 
ones; waiting for the bad boy to behave; and waiting while the 
teacher prepares new materials and sorts finished products, There 
is waiting, not by the whole class at all times, but by individuals 
who are not permitted to proceed even if they have the desire and 
the ability to do so. The new school utilizes this time. There is no. 
_ interruption in the work of the individual child except when he is 
blocked by his own inadequacy or indifference. The work continues 
at the pace set by the pupils; it is planned by the pupils themselves 
because they have the desire to do it, regardless of its quantity or 
difficulty. Consequently there can be as many activities as there are 
eager workers. No time is wasted because the pupils do not have to 
_ wait for ideas, instruction, or leadership. If the teacher finds these 
integrating activities burdensome, the fault lies not in their number, 
but in the weakness of her selection of suitable experiences or in 
their organization. 


THE TEACHER'S DUTIES 


As in the social studies lesson, the research period is followed by 
pooling, reporting, and evaluating the new knowledge. The teacher's 
duties are the same as those described before except that the pupils 
now have a larger field in which to work and will as a result have 
more questions about new ventures. The teacher must find the time 
to listen to them and, wherever possible, give encouragement with 
such comments as “That’s a fine idea. Go ahead with it and good 
luck!” She may also hear questions which are impracticable and 
to those she makes suggestions which are relevant and helpful. 
When the pupil is convinced that he is no longer being stifled by a 
rigid plan, he will trust his teacher’s judgment and go beyond it by 
exploring more involved problems than any she would ever have 
assigned to him. 

As unit study progresses, and committees pour more and more 
knowledge into the minds of the children, it becomes the teacher’s 
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duty to organize that knowledge. She so weaves the facts together 
that the relation between the parts becomes apparent. She places ~ 
events in their rightful period, associating them with other circum- 
stances in that era, and arranging them in chronological sequence. 
This portion of the work calls into action her best teaching ability. 
When he isolates a topic from its position in relation to the broad 
subject, the pupil is concentrating on only one picture. He needs to 
learn that there is never a termination in the affairs of a country or 
the development of an institution. One incident leads logically into 
another until a chain is built from past to present. It becomes the 
teacher's responsibility to fit together the links in this chain so 
that there will be no gaps in the minds of the children concerning 
the uninterrupted succession of events. Each is shifted into its cor- 
rect position until the final point of view becomes that of the whole 
scene in perspective. 

It will be the teacher’s responsibility to see that unit study work 
does not become too concentrated. There will be periods in which 
more than one group reports to the class. To have one report follow 
closely upon the heels of its predecessor would place too great a 
strain upon the attention of the audience. It would be advisable, 
from a psychological standpoint, to have an intermission sandwiched 
in between two reports, which would be long enough to permit the 
inactive pupils time to relax and participate in a discussion, thus 
lending variety to the period. This would be a good opportunity for 
the teacher to pose thought-provoking questions such as: “Why does 
China produce so much rice? Why is it Such a poor country?” It may 
be that the children have not yet investigated the climatic and soil 
conditions to answer the first question or do not understand the 
feudal system to answer the second. The teacher has the privilege 
of deciding how much she will tell them and how much they will 
find for themselves. 

As unit integration draws to a close, these discussion periods 
should provide work for the whole class, most of whom will have 
completed all their research. In the unit on China, the teacher might 
suggest that all the groups collaborate in formulating ideas to assist 
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China to progress, requesting each to submit a list of recommenda- 
tions related to their particular topic. The class discussion result- 
ing from these ideas not only arouses thought in finding ways to 
modernize China’s industries and rehabilitate her people, but serves 
as a review of all the knowledge previously reported, thus making 
an indelible impression on their minds. 


INTEGRATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


What knowledge can the teacher expect her class to acquire out 
of the integration of academic subjects? The facts about a topic 
will naturally come first. The pupil may not be able to recite these 
glibly, but if, after studying a unit about Australia, he is capable of 
finding Australia on a world map, and pointing out its capital, bor- 
dering waters, direction from America, etc., that should be suff- 
cient. He should not be compelled to memorize dozens of names. 
In most cases, however, frequent repetition results in the memoriza- 
tion and retention of important data. 

Secondly, the pupil should have a fairly good idea of pare 
_ and the reasons for them. He should understand the climate and its 
relation to the people and their ways of living and working; he 
should know how to prove his statements through relating his ob- 
servation and experiment with his conclusions; and he should ex- 
plain intelligently the reason for conditions he constructs, describes, 
or portrays in any of his activities. If he can do all of these, then his 
knowledge has become absorbed. Integration includes not only the 
information, but all the ramifications of that information, so related 
that the subject is unified into one complete whole. What the teacher 
hopes to accomplish is to train her class to analyze a theme, to break 
it down into its component parts, to formulate problems, and to 
solve those problems as creatively as their immature experience will 
permit. 


INTEGRATION OF ATTITUDES 


The unit of study supplies the modern teacher with countless aids 
in molding the character. The social advantages issuing from group 
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work cannot be measured. Children who work together for weeks 
at a stretch are thrown into close contact as they plan their experi- 
ences and work on their projects and hence are compelled to learn 
how to behave in order to get along with other persons. They teach 
each other qualities they might not have acquired otherwise, be- 
cause they have the opportunity to observe them at close range. 
Even a lazy child becomes ashamed of his indolence when he sees 
his neighbor's achievements, and notes the displeasure of his team- 
mates when someone else does his portion. — 

The remarkable fact about the astonishing accomplishments of 
children in a progressive school is that, with few exceptions, all the 
pupils participate because they are eager to do so, not because of 
pressure upon them. They do not hesitate to expend seemingly in- 
exhaustible energy and they are generous in the use of their free 
time. They do this, not for their own aggrandizement, but for the 
entire group. 

In unit study the pupils learn much that books cannot teach. They 
learn to accept their part of the assignment willingly and to be 
mutually cooperative for the welfare of all. They learn to respect 
the opinions of others if they wish to have their own respected. They 
acquire initiative and through it, leadership. They learn to use 
judgment after they have listened to many sides of an argument. 
They often develop a love for the fine arts which may deepen as 
they mature. These lessons do more than train a child for harmoni- 
ous living; they prepare him for democratic citizenship. 

The traits enumerated above are the qualities which are needed 
by members of a free society. When we speak of freedom, we do not 
mean freedom to live selfishly, graspingly, disrespectfully. Democ- 
racy is not'aided or improved by individuals who live unto them- 
selves alone. It grows as each one learns to help the other and finally 
reaches out to help the community. It grows as the individual's 
vision broadens, until he sees beyond his own little world into the 
vast expanse of the outer world and even into the future. 

The unit of study can contribute materially to the accomplish- 
ment of this noble purpose because it is broad enough to include 
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the analysis of defects in our democratic institutions. But it can 
succeed in this aim only when it is not circumscribed by narrowness, 
fear, or timidity. Instilling in the child the desire to live tolerantly 
and honestly will open his eyes to intolerance and dishonesty. Giv- 
ing him continued practice in living democratically in the class- 
room will teach him to seek for the causes of undemocratic living 
in his community. Contact with the unit of study can provide both 
the quantity and the variety of experiences necessary for citizenship 
training. 


CHAE! Ok ORT ae fee 


Culmination 


TL 


CULMINATION DEFINED 


We have seen how the teaching of the skills and techniques of 
learning has prepared the class for the integration of academic 
and cultural subjects into a central theme. This leads to the culmina- 
tion of the unit in which the related knowledge and the fine arts are 
to be applied. The dictionary describes a culmination as the attain- 
ment of the highest point or, in other words, the climax or crown of 
an achievement. The interesting part about this definition is that it 
places neither limitations nor demands on the experience—the best 
one can do becomes his culmination. It follows, therefore, that no 
two culminations will attain the same height since no two persons 
or classes are of the same caliber. Results must be regarded on a 
basis of individual potentiality rather than upon preconceived 
standards of desirability. 

The connotation of the word culmination, however, implies a 
quality which is really good, perhaps great. For the children there 
is a certain amount of glamour in a culminating activity. While they 
are striving to grasp the ideas and the emotions acquired by means 
of unit study, they are building up to a climax, the realization of 
which will remain with them as a dynamic experience. 

A culmination differs from the result produced by the integration 
of subjects in that it is an expression of the person who is having the 
experience. If the expression contains his own emotion, however 
similar it may be to the model he has studied, it is original. This is 


the element which the teacher must watch for and develop. The 
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imitative must make way for the creative, the quality most worth 
possessing in later life. 


KInpDs OF CULMINATIONS 


There are innumerable possibilities for culminating experiences. 
They range all the way from a graphic summary of unit research in- 
formation to a fresh full-length play. The experiences are dramatic, 
artistic, musical, choregraphic, literary, culinary—in fact they em- 
brace any activity which has grown out of the central theme. They 
may occur at any time, or they may advance as a continuous process 
during the entire period of unit study. Culminations are planned by 
the children and evolve naturally out of their interests. They provide 
the motivation for additional research. They pave the way for the 
sharing of pleasures among all the pupils. The gifted, particularly, 
are given an opportunity for discovering and nurturing their talents, 
with the result that the other children are able to observe, at first 
hand, methods used by skillful persons. 

Culminating activities may take shape as class, group, and in- 
dividual projects. To plan for all three simultaneously is desirable 
and not too difficult. The class culmination, planned on a large scale 
to permit participation by every member of the class, should be 
directed by the teacher to prevent waste of time. Members report 
to their leaders, leaders report to the teacher-director. She does not 
aspire to professional standards, since time consumed in preparing 
a letter-perfect performance would necessitate the neglect of other 
equally important experiences. The culmination should be good, 
worthy of the effort expended, and should demonstrate the progress 
made by the pupils through contact with the unit. Class culmina- 
tions may take many forms. The following list is suggestive: 


. Original play 

. Radio program 

. Pageant 

. Puppet show 

. Concert—choric speaking and music 
. Class book 
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7. Newspaper or magazine 
8. Open house 

9. Frieze 

10. Bazaar 


The original play, radio program, and newspaper will be dis- 
cussed later in the chapter under the heading of creative writing. 
Undertakings which require the collaboration of special committees _ 
will be discussed under group culminations. That leaves the class 
book, concert, and frieze for description at this point. 

Class Book. This is a compilation of the creative writing and art 
work contributed by the members of a class, each based on unit 
study. Inside its original cover are the preface, table of contents, 
illustrations, stories, plays, reports, drawings, and bibliography—the 
combined efforts of all the children. The same idea may be used 
for group books to which only the members of a group contribute. 
Copies of the best work in the group books are later prepared for 
the class book. ! 

Concert. In every class there are generally several children who 
are studying a musical instrument or whose voices have sufficient 
volume for solo singing. A concert planned around such a group as 
this is often pleasing enough to invite guests, particularly the parents 
of the performers, and children from other classes who are also 
studying music. When unit integration gets under way, the per- 
formers find music related to the topic being studied. If the unit 
concerns a particular country, the folk songs and composers of that 
country are used. If the unit is about a period in history, the music 
of that era in that locality is used. | 

The work is then divided among many children: the musical 
performers learn the music, others do the necessary research about 
composers and compositions, the art committee prepares the pro- 
grams, and the invitations are written by the rest of the children. 
Finally, a chairman is selected to be master of ceremonies and the 
concert is ready for rehearsal. It is advisable to have the longer com- 
mentaries read by pupils with clear voices and to provide an under- 


study for each in case of absence. ’ 
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No musical instrument should be rejected. The drum, the har- 
monica, the piano accordion, and even instruments of a primitive 
type may be included on a concert program. Where there are several 
good voices, the songs could be sung in duet, or as solos with a 
chorus of picked singers. If a song is long, several solo parts may be 
assigned to soprano and alto voices, depending upon the music 
suited to each. Any change in the customary method of performing 
supplies the variety necessary to hold the attention of the audience. 

Frieze. Art in which a whole class participates should be planned 
during a conference in which suggestions are offered by all. After 
the topics have been accepted and assigned, each group prepares its 
model on a small scale. When these have been discussed, improved 
upon, and finally approved, the paper is attached firmly to a wall 
or blackboard and partitioned into spaces to be assigned to each 
group. The members work from their models, blocking in the out- 
lines very lightly so that they may be erased if proportions are in- 
correct. The actual painting or drawing is not begun until the art 
leaders are certain that the proportionate size of the component 
parts of the sections is satisfactory. 

At various stages of the work the class evaluates the general story 
or sequence, the section pictures, the proportion throughout the 
frieze, the background, and the colors—each is considered in turn 
in a class evaluation period. 

The group culmination is restricted to members of the unit ac- 
tivity groups or special-interest committees. This is planned upon 
a somewhat smaller scale, but it, too; should show gains received 
from unit study. Each section has its own chairman and a secretary 
to keep the records. Gifted pupils or those having promising apti- 
tudes are generally chosen to be leaders of their fields because these 
children have the judgment to plan the culmination as well as the 
ability to advise the less capable workers. Group culminations may 
include such activities as the following: 


1. Scrapbook 
2. Table project 
38. Dramatization 
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. Sewing costumes 

. Constructing stage properties 
.. Motion picture roll 

Mural 

Slides 

. Dance and song recital 

. Toy making 


SOMDNADAA 
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Most of these activities are self-explanatory. All participate in any 
group undertaking by doing the activities each is capable of and 
interested in doing. 

Moving Picture. The.motion picture, particularly, can use the 
efforts of all the members. The group collaborates to tell a story in 
pictures of uniform size pasted in rotation on a ten- or twelve-inch 
roll of paper which is attached to two sticks and rotates freely. The 
front of the box is removed so that, when the paper is rolled and 
unrolled inside the box, observers can see what is happening. The 
group prepares a running story which is told as the pictures are un- 
rolled to explain to the audience what is happening. In some cases 
the group also collaborates musically during and between pictures. 

Individual culminations rarely take place in school since the chil- 
dren are usually so engrossed with class and group activities that 
there is no time left to devote to personal projects. Therefore, the 
child who develops an idea at home should be commended for his 
initiative and ingenuity. Individual culminations include such proj- 
ects as the following: 


. Illustrated diary 

. Three-dimensional project 

. Peep box 

. Clay models 

Collections 

. Original story, poem, or script 

. Original song or dance 

Map 

. Water color, drawing, or poster 
. Costuming dolls 
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Although these culminations are generally home activities, the 
ideas and the most feasible method of carrying them out originate 
during classroom discussion. Suggestions can be given during any 
lesson—reading, nature, social studies, etc. 

Peep Box. The peep box is a box the size and shape of a shoe 
box. In the center of one end a small round opening is cut. The other 
end is removed and replaced by a piece of translucent paper (cello- 
phane or wax paper ) to let in the light. Inside the box is a unit scene 
constructed of cutout figures and properties which, when one looks 
through the little opening, appears to have natural perspective. 
This effect is produced by pasting a bottom flap of each of the fig- 
ures and scenic properties to the floor of the box so that they stand 
in an upright position. When the box is held toward the light the 
scene takes on the atmosphere of air and space. 

No subject offers greater opportunity for individual culminations 
than nature and science. In the former subject, the making of collec- 
tions is simple and enjoyable. Here we have a large selection to 
choose from: leaves, ferns, flowers, nests, insects, butterflies, shells, 
rocks, minerals, furs, etc. They can be attached to a flat smooth sur- 
face like the inside of a box, a cork luncheon tray, or a cotton- or 
moss-lined box cover. Under each specimen is its name and a short 
description with a picture of the object in its natural setting. A sheet 
of cellophane should be spread smoothly over the whole surface to 
‘prevent dust or moisture from ruining the collection. 

Planting seeds in flower pot or box, bulbs in pebbles, or a potato 
in a water glass; preparing an aquarium or terrarium; watching 
moths emerge from cocoons—these are but a few of the activities 
most children can enjoy without supervision. 

Illustrated charts and posters may also be included here: foods 
and food values necessary for a balanced diet; the organs of the 
body, notably teeth, lungs, and spine; the animals of each zone in 
their own habitat; the sky with the names of stars visible at certain 
periods; kinds of clouds and a description of each; types of forest 
fires and means of prevention; a weather chart, showing the various 
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storm signals; water in all its forms; our natural resources; and so 
on through a list which could be extended indefinitely. 

Finally we have the highest form of exhibit which individuals can 
make—the construction of a model illustrating a principle in science. 
Fortunately there are pupils who have the ability to work out proj- 
ects such as those suggested in the following list: 


Coal mine Barometer 

Derrick | Hygrometer 

Oil well Airport 

Windmill Irrigation system 
Sundial Housing project , 
Water wheel Gravity feed system 
Hourglass for water supply 


Weather vane 


a 


PLANNING OF EXPERIENCES 


Every culmination is a natural evolution of a series of experiences 
enjoyed by the individual, group, or class. In order to plan for it, 
the teacher must first plan the experience through which the ullti- 
mate activity will materialize. To this end, she studies her children . 
individually and collectively. When she makes her suggestions, she 
aims to promote a desire in the pupils to participate in the produc- 
tion of something purposeful. 

This desire on the part of the pupils must be supported by knowl- 
edge as to how to carry out their ideas. We may wish to paint a 
fresco on our living room walls but without instruction or talent we 
should wind up disastrously. Planning for culminations must be 
realistic; it must take into consideration the feasibility of each un- 
dertaking from the standpoint of available materials, necessary 
amount of instruction, time required, and the practicability of in- 
volving the children in more than the usual number of activities of 
the average classroom. Only the teacher’s superior judgment can 
determine the course of the experiences and the extent to which the 
activities should be prolonged. Just as the teacher was the subtle 
guide in orienting the children toward the desire to initiate a unit 
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of study, so she will use the same delicate persuasion in the choice 
of their culminating activities. 

Since the teacher has the double responsibility of creating the 
desire for and teaching the medium of each new culminating ac- 
tivity, it would be advisable for her to plan the experiences thought- 
fully. Having done so, she must arrange to provide the materials, 
the instruction, and the time. After that she leaves everything to the 
pupils, becoming their advisor, someone with whom to talk things 
over. She gives them the benefit of her own experience, but does 
not suppress their eagerness to attempt more difficult activities than 
those which were planned for at the beginning. She makes sugges- 
tions only when the children are at a loss to know where to begin 
and how to proceed. For the most part they will come to her mainly 
for approval and will not be dependent upon her for ingenious ideas. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE TECHNIQUES 


The methods of teaching any medium of expression, whether it 
be academic or cultural, follow the same pattern as for the teaching 
of any new concept. If the pupils flounder in carrying out directions 
during the integration process, the culmination, too, will fail. Since 
cultural subjects have their own tool techniques, each new medium 
will have to be taught. The successful activities build up to a climax; 
those that go amiss are permitted to fade into oblivion. 

In view of the fact that the culmination is but the conclusion of a 
series of integrating experiences, its instruction is being carried on 
through all phases of unit study. The teacher cannot wait until 
learning has been concluded to begin the planning of any culminat- 
ing activity. It may start when integration of knowledge starts or 
after sufficient contact has stimulated creative thinking. 

Pupils who feel the desire to produce something original request 
an explanation of the technique involved and the activity is under 
way. The ideal or model is presented first. They study art, music, 
dance, and literary masterpieces, all with the purpose of imitating 
_ the style, but also infusing into each their own original ideas. This 
preliminary study aspires to arouse a genuine appreciation for the 
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medium they are about to use. What the pupils learn to love will be 
easier to imitate when they create. When the correct form or style 
is combined with originality derived from the ideas gleaned through 
unit research, the result is unquestionably one of superior merit. 

The preliminary study will be followed by discussions of how to 
proceed. If the culmination is to be a class project, as a class play or 
newspaper, the teacher and pupils together plan the synopsis of the 
story or the columns of the paper and decide upon the method of 
working and the formation of groups. The teacher assembles the 
materials and supervises the activities of the children. At any point 
they may stop to learn what they need to know about writing dia- 
logues or newspaper columns, about constructing scenery, about 
drawing cartoons, and so on. ; | 

If their project is one for group collaboration, then they must pro- 
ceed along more familiar lines, since the teacher is unable to give 
them her full time. It is necessary here that she discover the talents 
of her children so that the best workers can supervise the culmina- 
tions. If she provides frequent opportunity to perform or to demon- 
strate, the class evaluation of these efforts will compensate for the 
teacher's absence in their group. 

Culminating activities by individuals can receive little more re- 
ward than lavish praise from the teacher. Such activities will be 
their personal attempts at cultural expression developed out of hob- 
bies, aptitudes, and emotional interests. Occasionally there will be a 
desire for expression without a vestige of talent; a child who is com- 
pletely tone deaf may compose and sing an original song, the awk- 
ward girl may dance, or the prosaic boy may recite his own unim- 
aginative poem. These efforts, however ludicrous they may appear 
to the sophisticate, should be praised and encouraged. The fact that 


these children worked alone and at home, without instruction or 


supervision, should be enough reason to commend them, 


CULTURAL EXPRESSION 


Creative expression among school children opens a vast and al- 
most unknown territory. We know what children have done in the 
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past but we have as yet no idea of what they may do in the future. 
That they will amaze us, there is no doubt. We have only to con- 
sider the work of geniuses who succeeded in spite of privations of 
every sort, to have a faint idea of what is bound to happen when the 
talented of this generation are given freedom and opportunity to de- 
velop their skills. Potentially great persons are born every day. It is 
the teacher's privilege to discover them and assist them to the reali- 
' zation of their gifts. 

And the others? Deep in everyone’s heart is a wish that he had 
had greater opportunity. Almost everybody has aptitudes’ (if not 
true talent) which, if coaxed a little, might some day become the 
source of real happiness. Such aptitudes take root best when the 
child is at an impressionable age, when he is eager for new ideas 
and has the time to try them out. During this process of experimen- 
tation the teacher may discover a tiny spark which under advan- 
tageous conditions in later life may become a flame. This is one of 
the objectives underlying the introduction of cultural activity. 

All cultural expression is certainly not creative, or if creative it 
may not be great. The skeptic may ask: should the busy teacher go 
to great lengths to stimulate a greatly increased effort for the pur- 
pose of salvaging a few grains of genius? Not enough evidence is 
available yet to answer this question definitely. But this is certain: 
the ability and the knowledge which the act of creating requires 
produce a deeper appreciation of art and its techniques. Whether 
the result will live or not is beside the point. What matters is the 
change produced in the person after he has had the experience. 

The teacher has no desire to encourage creative expression that is 
certain to be inferior. If writing, art, or music is to have a lasting 
value it must be good. Consequently, the model which the child 
studies should be on a high plane and he should know why it is 


* This subject has been explored successfully by many teachers. Hughes 
Mearns has written the following books published by Doubleday, Doran & Co.: 
Creative Youth (1925); Creative Power (1929); and Creative Adult (1940). 
Ohio State Experimental School showed how it was done on the high school 
level in a book called Were We Guinea Pigs. In addition there are many worth- 
while books for use in the average classroom, which simplify the activities. 
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good. He should be able to compare his work with true art and un- 
derstand his shortcomings. This is the preparation the pupil needs — 
for any creative effort. With the best before him, his standards will 
be high enough to prevent him from producing results which are 
too inferior or too unworthy. 

To set down rules for the development of cultural expression 
would be an extremely hazardous undertaking. The important point 
to stress is that, if creative, work must not be an exact duplicate of 
the model. Copying a famous painting merely requires skill in using 
the tool; the copy lacks the spark which emanated from the artist. 
Dramatization of a fine piece of prose is not creative, nor is the con- 
struction of an airplane when the parts have been neatly boxed for 
commercial purposes. Creative ability necessitates fashioning a new 
idea into a painting, a melody, a play, a cartoon, a poem, or a dance. 
Using another's idea provides at best little more than practice in 
handling materials and in developing dexterity. Furthermore, the 
teacher must control her impulse to do the work for the pupils. She 
must restrict herself to constructive comment and advice. The mo- 
ment she puts her hand to the project, she hampers the children and 
stifles the idea that might have materialized with a little struggle. 

Usually a cultural culmination combines a variety of forms of ex- 
pression. Before the climax has been reached, it has picked up all 
the activities which may be linked together. The play may use art, 
construction, writing, music, dancing, and acting. The newspaper 
requires all kinds of writing and art work. Even the exhibit draws 
upon art, construction, costuming, sculpturing, weaving, and per- 
haps soap or wood carving. These activities all come under the head 
of creative writing or artistic expression, and they will be discussed 
on the following pages. 


ARTISTIC E:XPRESSION 

Art is the field in which children have had the greatest amount of 
experience. They have a great natural love for color, balance, form, 
and design. They adapt themselves readily to such materials as pas- 
tels, crayons, water colors, and tempera paints. They take quickly to 
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such mediums as weaving, pottery making, soap carving, and finger 

painting, and readily learn to make such articles as jewelry, mats, 
and tiles. But they often have inaccurate knowledge of the manipu- 
lation of their materials and frequently use incorrect methods of 
working. Before they are &turned loose” to create any artistic prod- 
uct they should have instruction in the proper handling of their 
tools. This is as necessary as the learning of techniques in the aca- 
demic subjects and the teacher has the same responsibility to pro- 
vide a solid foundation for all forms of artistic expression. 

After the class has learned the use of the proper tools for the par- 
ticular form of expression they are about to undertake, they must 
have the experience which will prompt them to express themselves 
artistically. Research, discussions, visits to museums, and the study- 
ing of illustrations in books, each contributes a little toward the ac- 
tivity. When the pupil’s expression is fashioned out of an emotional 
experience, he has the beginning of creative expression. 

A rough yet truly original example of children’s creative work was. 
a third-year class book of scenes and stories around the world. In it 
were creative drawings of costumes, street scenes, rural views, 
modes of transportation, flags, and compositions about every coun- 
try visited during the unit period. No two pages were even remotely 
alike. Although the colors were loud and the outlines conspicuous, 
creative expression shone out from every page of the book. This sort 
of culmination—on a small scale, to be sure—grew out of the pupils’ 
emotional reactions to the research and discussions of the unit top- 
ics. This was a book to which a teacher could point with pride and 
say, “It’s all theirs—every idea and every line.” 

On the other hand, the artistic teacher can easily stifle creative 
expression in her pupils. Recently I witnessed the development of 
an elaborate project which was just the reverse of creative art. As a 
culmination for a Sahara unit, each child prepared his own scrap- 
book containing pictures and compositions, but every book was a 
replica of the teacher’s model and every story was a variation of one 
class idea. The cover, strikingly beautiful, was of the type of art for 
which we pay high prices in expensive stores, not only for its beauty 
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but for its ingenuity. It depicted a scene in the Sahara Desert, the 
lower half of which had been covered by a sheet of sandpaper to 
resemble sand. On it had been pasted a dragonian leading his camel, 
and a tent and some Arabs. The upper half consisted of a bright blue 
painted desert sky, with adobe houses and a shimmering mosque in 
the background. On the horizon was an approaching caravan. And 
yet this lovely piece of work was merely wasted effort on the part of 
the teacher because she had been the one who created; planned, and 
dominated. The pupils were just so many robots, obeying blindly 
and expressing nothing which would enrich their lives; the fun of 
pasting was the only benefit they had. Each child owned his scrap- 
book; yet it wasn't really his; every evidence of beauty, every artis- 
tic accomplishment, was another’s idea, simplified, step by step, to 
prosaic routine. 

Still, one may ask, should not the teacher suggest sandpaper, the — 
painted sky, the mosque, if she possesses artistic ability? Why not? 
If, during a discussion, some pupils decide upon a desert scene, the 
teacher may suggest certain ideas, not for wholesale execution, but 
for the group interested in a particular scene. The moment all the 
children adopt the same idea, place the sandpaper in the same spot, 
and present the same general idea, the project fails. It would have 
been much better if the work had been crude yet original than per- 
fect and imitative. Had each group planned its own book, developed 
its own ideas and carried them out without domination, the culmi- 
nating experience, although less perfect, would have accomplished 
its true purpose, that is, the development of an ability to fashion 
something out of the workings of each child’s mind. 

To encourage creativeness the teacher talks the child’s work over 
with him personally. She offers suggestions but she does not guide 
his hand to the expression of her own adult ideas. The crudest work 
of the child is preferable to the most polished work of the teacher. 
The emotion of the pupil in reaction to his experience is the inspira- 
tion from which creative activity must be drawn. 

Still another element must be interwoven into culminations: the 
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ideal of democratic thinking. The project of which an original inter- 
pretation of democracy is the keynote becomes the finest form of 
culmination. To illustrate: In a unit on transportation, one pupil 
was moved to make a graphic comparison between Chinese and 
American conditions. He drew a cartoon of an American boy har- 
nessed to a small wagon standing next to a jinrikisha drawn by a 
coolie. The caption read, “If it’s wrong for America, it’s wrong for 
China.” The drawing was not his complete culmination. The experi- 
ence began when he read about China’s mode of transportation; it 
developed as he thought sympathetically about the exploited Chi- 
nese coolie; it became crystallized when he reasoned that this defect 
in society should be exposed; and it materialized in the form of a 
forceful portrayal of his philosophy. That child had become more 
than a good citizen of our democracy; he had demonstrated his ca- 
pacity for becoming a good citizen of the world, 


CREATIVE WRITING 


The outcomes of creative expression in written composition are 
generally remarkable expressions of original thinking about unit 
topics. The field here is so wide that there is no need for children to 
rely upon each other for ideas. In the first place no two pupils are 
studying the same topic; hence if each remains within his own 
sphere of interest and expresses his own emotions, the result must 
be personal, if not creative. This work is always a surprise to the 
teacher as she walks around the room, even after years of teaching. 
Some pupils are doing reports, some are writing poems or stories, 
and some are writing plays, but all are working on different subjects. 

The period of closing exercises provides an opportunity to merge 
examples of fine literature with the original efforts of the pupils. 
When unit study begins, this time can be utilized by reading good 
literature based upon the central theme. Teacher and pupils find 
poems, stories, reports, and playlets about some phase of unit inter- 
est, the pupils thus becoming acquainted with fine literary style. As 
they acquire more knowledge through research and complete their 
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own creative writing, their work is read aloud and this period be- 
comes a time for the personal performance of individual accom- 
plishments. 

Writing creatively about knowledge obtained through research 
offers one of the best mediums for inventiveness in culminations. 
Every topic has possibilities for the person who uses his imagina- 
tion. Sometimes teachers fail to encourage pupils to write about top- 
ics in science units, for example, believing that knowledge of this 
type does not lend itself to original writing. However, this is not 
the case, as was illustrated during a unit study of water. There were 
six groups studying the following topics: 


I. Water scenes—ocean, river, waterfall, lake, brook, spring 

II. Water industries—fishing, manufacturing, trading, tourist 

III. Water supply—well, watershed, dam, reservoir, aqueduct, 
plumbing 

IV. Water travel—ships of today and yesterday, warships, fishing 
boats, pleasure boats, submarines 

V. Composition of water—fresh, salt, undersea life, hot springs, 
geyser, purification of water 

VI. Water forms—rain, cloud, snow, frost, dew, hail, fog, steam, 
vapor, hot springs, cold springs, glacier 


The creative writing of the first five groups presented no problem 
to their members. In every case there was something tangible and 
concrete to write about, if not from their own experience, then from 
books, illustrations, and moving pictures. The sixth group, however, 
had to deal with a topic the information of which was difficult to 
translate into personal experience. How well this was done is proved 
by the following story: 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SNOWFLAKE 
Such strange wonderful things have been happening to me all my life 
that I must tell my story. I am a snowflake..When I was born high up on 
a mountain I was a six-pointed star that glistened like a finely cut dia- 
mond. I was perfectly contented to sit on the branch of a little pine tree 
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and enjoy the clear cold air. Suddenly the sun began to shine so brightly 
that I grew uncomfortable and fidgety. I slid down to the ground only to 
discover that my beauty had vanished completely—I had become a tiny 
drop of water. 

_ Now water, as you know, hasn’t the poise of a snowflake. It likes to 
keep moving, so down the mountain I rolled with all the other drops of 
water. By and by we had picked up enough of them to make quite a 
stream. The more water we met, the faster we went, skipping over stones, 
gurgling past logs, and climbing over big rocks. This was not quite so 
much fun for me because the big drops of fresh water began pushing us 
little ones around and frightening us with their tumbling and frolicing. 
To get out of their way I crawled under a hanging branch at the bank of 
the stream and waited. 

Now I could see my surroundings more clearly. On both sides of the 
rushing water were high cliffs of colored rocks gleaming like rainbows in 
the sunlight. It was warm down in the canyon, so warm that I was sorry 
I hadn’t continued downstream. After a while a queer change came over 
me. I felt myself becoming lighter and lighter and soon found myself 
floating in the air, higher and higher over the river that was now a curling 
ribbon below me. This was fun. I didn’t care about not being a snowflake 
any more or changing into a drop of water. I had evaporated into the cool 
air and was sailing toward a great cloud floating in the sky. | 

By this time I had grown quite chilly so'I drew close to the huge puff 
of whiteness and was sheltered from the wind. But this good fortune was 
not to last..A few electrical shocks passed through me and again I found 
myself changing into a raindrop, this time falling faster than before be- 
_ cause I had risen higher than the mountain top. Down, down again like 
a flash I landed in the middle of the same river. But now it was a roaring 
mass of water, rushing madly, all of us pushing for space and yelling with 
excitement. 

For days and weeks we fought our way out of that narrow turbulence 
and finally arrived at a wide clearing without cliffs or trees or rocks. 
There seemed to be water everywhere—strange water, calmer, bluer, and 
more sparkling than any I had ever seen before. And that is when I had 
my greatest surprise. I discovered that my new companions were mem- 
bers of a different family—it was not fresh water, but salty and buoyant 
and very friendly to mix with. I expect to stay here a long, long time. 


EpITING A NEWSPAPER 


The class newspaper is one of the most involved of all culminat- 
ing activities because of the complexities attending each step of the 
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work. It is an excellent medium for creative expression, developing © 
momentum as it progresses. No activity is better suited to participa- 
tion by all the children than the newspaper. There is no end to the 
variety of opportunities which may be enjoyed by every pupil, re- 
gardless of his mental qualifications, and to the development of 
leadership in those with writing ability. The following list is sugges- 
tive of the departments which can be provided for in such a project: 


1. News 9. Sports 

2. Editorials 10. Cartoons 

8. Letters 11. Comic strips 

4, Interviews 12. Question box 

5. Stories 18. Excursions 

6. Book reports 14. Hobbies 

7. Poems 15. Radio 

8. Music 16. Movies and plays 


The first activity of newspaper work is to select the officers. The 
editor-in-chief should be elected by ballot. Then an editor is chosen 
for each department, usually the most talented pupil in the field. 
He in turn appoints an assistant from among the children who are 
competent to evaluate contributions. Each department usually tries 
to acquire its own typist. Efficient pupils are assigned additional 
routine duties, such as distributing supplies, arranging the bulletin 
board, emptying the letter boxes, etc. All pupils are privileged to 
send contributions to every department merely by placing their cre- 
ative efforts in the appropriate letter box. Those which measure up 
to the standards set by the editor are accepted for publication. And 
so the project gets under way. 

Unit research supplies the class with ideas for the newspaper. 
News items may be items from their reports; editorials will be dis- 
cussions about a controversial issue; letters may be written either to 
the editor or to an imaginary person connected in some way with 
the problem. Original poems and stories are self-explanatory. Inter- 
views with local persons who can offer information or with noted 
characters living or dead in connection with the subject, provide 
both real and invented forms of writing. Book reports, like news 
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items, are based upon books used in research. Reports of excursions 
’ describe correlated exhibits; the hobbies column outlines related 
arts and crafts activities. The question box may be used to give iso- 
lated facts of interest in unit study. In the radio section programs of 
merit are recommended and those of low standards are criticized 
adversely. (This is the only place where a connection with unit 
study cannot always be effected. ) 

Although in general the art contributions accepted for the news- 
paper should be on a high plane, humorous drawings should be en- 
couraged. In addition to scenic views of interest, pictures of persons, 
and unit maps, the cartoon and comic strip should be included. The 
former may poke fun at the class as they project each other into the 
unit scene and the latter can readily depict a story in a series of de- 
scriptive pictures. One comic strip in a class newspaper on the 
Congo described the attack of a snake upon the editor. A cartoon in 
a Switzerland edition portrayed a sailor standing on the peak of a 
snow-covered mountain, over the caption, “Where’s my navy?” Such 
ideas issuing from the children’s minds are usually more imagina- 
tive than any the teacher could have suggested. 

Although the idea of a class newspaper may readily be dissoci- 
ated from a unit theme, such an activity should not then be re- 
garded as a unit culmination. A newspaper constructed upon events 
of class, community, or world interest is a valuable medium of ex- 
pression, but it is not treated as unit procedure even though the 
same agencies of writing and creating are employed. A project 
which assembles unrelated ideas must draw its inspiration out of 
the casual experiences of its staff, selected at random from undi- 
rected contacts. If, however, the class edits a newspaper as a culmi- 
nation of unit study, an association is formed between their directed 
research on any given theme and a variety of planned experiences 
out of which they will express their creative thoughts through the 
diversified mediums of the newspaper. 

An advanced class may profit by studying a unit based upon the 
_development of the newspaper. This implies a study of the history 
of printing; it includes an analysis of each department and its de- 
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velopment in various parts of the world. The culmination may then 
take the form of editions representing various periods or regions. 
When the study has been concluded, the pupils’ research will have 
led them into a comparison of newspapers as we know them today, 
from the most conservative to the most progressive. 


THE Cass PLAY 


When carefully organized, the writing of a play need not present 
too many difficulties. The first requisite is an interesting story grow- 
ing out of unit research and discussions which have a human ap- 
proach. Unless there is plenty of action and unless things happen to 
the characters, there will be little to sustain the attention of the audi- 
ence. The plot in addition to a central theme should aim to provide 
conflict, suspense, and difficulty of some sort. The class exchanges 
ideas based on the question “What happens now?” and accepts and 
discards suggestions, eventually agreeing upon an outline for a play. 
The following was the result of a class discussion during a unit study 
on the Sahara Desert: 


Act I. Meeting in the square—at noon 

a. American tourists arrive 
b. Arrangement for camels to go on trip 
c. Language problems 
d. Peter and Jane become friendly with Mati 
e. Mati describes trip 

Act II. On the desert—evening 
a. Caravan loses way 
b. Mati reassures Peter and Jane 
c. Discomforts 
d. Water gives out 

Act III. A sandstorm—midnight 
a. Chaos 
b. Orders of Sheik 
c. Prayers 

Act IV. At the square—next morning 
a. Fakir, vendors, snake charmers 
b. Arrival of caravan 
c. Singing, dancing, rejoicing 
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Besides presenting several aspects of life in the Sahara, the play 
provided for choric speaking (prayers), for the singing of original 
songs, and a native dance. 

Four groups, each cooperating on a different scene, began to 
write the dialogue. The fifth group worked on a prayer for choric 
speech, and the words for the songs and montages. Each group di- 
vided up the dialogue among its members. When they finished their 
research, they pooled their information and broke the material up 
into sections according to their script outline. Each person was made 
responsible for the scene using his own research. The leader allo- 
cated the work by saying to one, “You write the part that tells how 
Peter and Jane arrive at the desert”; to another, “You tell how they 
learn to ride the camel”; to a third, “Write the part where they meet 
Mati’; and so on until all the scenes for that act were provided for. 
Sometimes two children collaborated on a scene. In playwriting, col- 
laboration has advantages over individual work, since the outcome 
is generally more natural and often quite humorous. 

The class will require at least one lesson in learning how to write 
dialogue. Among the points that should be explained before they 
start work are the following: 

1, Outline the ideas according to the synopsis of the scene. 

2. Speeches should be short; characters are given one sentence or 
part of a sentence. 

. Speeches should be natural; contractions help. 

Good taste is imperative; no slang, no insults. 

Aim for sequence of thought and smooth flow of language. 

Work conversation up te a climax. 

. Close the scene with an exciting “punch” line. 

. Read scene aloud to insure naturalness in characterization. 
Certain problems will arise because of the children’s inexperience 

in playwriting. One child might be puzzled about the scene contain- 

ing camels. It would never occur to him to use narration to describe | 

Peter’s elation over Jane’s inability to mount her camel off stage. 

Another might be unable to manage the sandstorm. A suggestion 

that the scene take place in total darkness, simulating night, would 
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be enough to set the writers on the right track. Solving problems 
which impede the writing is the teacher's part. The pupils can do 
the rest. 

The class is now ready to hold its first meeting. Each leader re- 
ports progress, mentioning changes in their original plans and dis- 
couragement over failures. After a discussion of their problems the 
groups again meet, write, pool, and rewrite. When they have fin- 
ished polishing their scene, they assign parts to be read to the class. 
Many changes will be made when the group hears the scene for the 
first time. As soon as all are pleased with the result, a practice per- 
formance is given for the class. The writers call for criticism and re- 
spond pleasantly to suggestions for rewriting portions of the script. 
This continues until all scenes have been completed. Casting is done 
by tryouts, and rehearsals are directed by the leaders of the groups. 
Whether the undertaking is a dramatization of a story or an original 
play based upon research, it will be profitable only if the pupils do 
the thinking, writing, pooling, and evaluating, although BEY have 
the privilege of seeking advice when in doubt. 

The attitude on the part of the teacher will be reflected in the be- 
havior of the children. When they realize that they are being trusted 
to assume their share of the responsibility, the result will more than 
compensate the teacher for her leniency. 


THE RADIO PROGRAM . 

Writing for the radio is a new field remarkably suited to class- 
room needs. Models are continually being demonstrated and can 
readily be imitated if attention is called to certain basic rules for 
script writing. 

1. Material is prepared as if it were to be performed before an 
_audience consisting exclusively of the blind. 

2. The period, stage setting, costumes, etc., must be described if 
these are facts which the audience must know. 

3. Action is explained through dialogue and sound effects. 

4, Several musical phrases represent the rise or fall of the curtain 
and change of scene. 
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5. Dialogue is restricted to simple sentences or phrases, and very 
short speeches. 

6. The story must have plenty of action and some suspense. 

7. No scene should be written for more than two or three char- 
acters since it is difficult to identify more than this number by their 
voices. 

8. Shorten the announcer’s explanations by incorporating as much 
of the information as possible in the dialogue. 

9. When using montages, let either the voices or the music pre- 
dominate. 

10. Write the sound effects into the See and assign this work to 
pupils who are not in the cast. 

Sound effects may be simplified by reproducing the sounds as 
they really are—shutting a door to show that a person has left, de- 
creasing the volume of footsteps to show that he is moving away, 
the ticking of a clock to show the passage of time, crushing cello- 
phane to represent a crackling fire, etc. 

Music serves the'double purpose of setting the stage or bridging 
the gap between scenes, and establishing the mood for the part 
which follows. If recordings are used, the music desired may be 
marked on the record with tailor’s chalk. 


CULMINATION CORRELATION 


All of the fine arts may be associated in the organization of cul- 
minating activities. Creative writing provides the connecting link to 
complete their correlation with music, poetry, art, and the dance. 
Although there is of course formal instruction in each, its full joy is 
not attained until its appreciation has aroused creative eftort. The 
teacher provides for the fusing of these forms of experiences: appre- 
ciation, learning the rules, and creative expression. It will not be 
possible for the pupils to create until they have passed through the 
two preliminary stages: first they enjoy the art, then participate in 
its expression; finally they combine their knowledge and pleasure 
with their own emotional creativeness, each phase producing a 
gradual elevation of their taste. 
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In poetry the field is almost unlimited. Having heard many poems 
of beauty, the class analyzes a few to find the reasons for their great- 
ness. They read and recite lines which appeal to them, thus develop- 
ing an appreciation for poetry in general. Adapting one to choric 
speaking points up its beauty. As unit work progresses, the children 
may express their original thoughts in prose, free verse, or two- and 
four-line stanzas. At the earliest moment, the best of their original 
efforts should be used for choric speaking. The teacher assumes 
leadership by asking, “Who would like to conduct Howard’s poem 
_ for choric speech?” In this manner the class passes through the 
stages from appreciation to creation. 

As in poetry, the appreciation of fine music becomes the prelude 
to participation and creation. The use of records is an excellent aid 
in the study of music. If a class is working on a unit about Indians, 
for example, listening to and participating in the singing of Indian 
songs will acquaint the class with the rhythm and melody of Indian: 
music. In the same way they develop an appreciation for all kinds 
of folk music applicable to their unit. 

Just as soon as the class has caught the spirit of the music they 
are ready to create. One child writes a little stanza of unit poetry, 
another contributes a simple melody for it and presto, we have an 
original song. A teacher who has never witnessed the creation of a 
piece of music will be amazed at the enthusiasm and joy which the 
children derive from so simple a pleasure. 

There may be a mistaken notion that creative culminations can 
occur only after academic research of unit material has been com- 
pleted. It is quite possible to merge the integrating and culminating 
activities as in the case of a teacher who conducted a unit based on 
the history of the dance. This unit provided the means for so many 
vital experiences that there was not one moment of boredom in the 
five months beginning quite unexpectedly when a seventh-year class 
was listening to several records in order to select the music for a 
folk dance. They had listened to half a dozen records when one 
child commented that the subject of dancing was an interesting one. 


The teacher followed up the thought by suggesting that they find 
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\ 
out how many varieties of dancing there were. Within a short time 
a unit was under way. Their outline consisted of six periods in the 
history of the dance, as follows: 


1. Primitive dancing 
From the early ritual dance, Egyptian religious through the Hebrew 
festival. 
2. Greek dancing 
The “Golden Age” of poetry, music, and pantomime. 
3. European folk dancing 
Hungarian czardas 
Irish jig 
Italian tarantelle 
Polish mazurka 
Russian cainca 
Scotch highland fling 
Spanish bolero 
4, French court dancing 
Refinement of all dance forms as in the minuet, quadrille, etc. 
5. American dancing 
All kinds from the square dance to the jitterbug. 
6. Modern interpretative dancing 
Using the Hindu, Java, Indian, etc., in the modern idiom. 


Besides the research about dancing from primitive days to the 
present, the class listened to dance music of every period and of all 

nations. They became as conversant with the stately minuet as with 
the jitterbug music of “Java Jive.” They danced folk dances and at- 
tempted the modern interpretative dancing which is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the great American arts. They correlated with the music 
and dance fine pieces of creative writing such as poetry, exposition, 
and the short story. 

But it was in artistic expression that they outdid themselves. In a 
mural entitled “Evolution of the Dance” they depicted the develop- 
ment of the dance from, the African ritual of primitive days through 
a series of scenes to the modern interpretative dance. The Nile River 
flowed in the background to represent, symbolically, the ancient 
_ Egyptian influence in the unification of all dance forms. In the fore- 
ground were seven dance groups: 
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African barbaric dance 
Ancient Egyptian dance 
Minuet of the 17th Century 
Barn dance 
Fox trot—ballroom dance 
Jitterbug 
7. Modern interpretative dancing 

The framed mural still adorns the walls of the corridor of that 
school and people are constantly amazed at the color and rhythm of 
the dancers and the philosophy of the motif. But the pleasure ob- 
servers derive cannot be compared with that of the pupils who par- 
ticipated in such an association and blending of music, dance, paint- 
ing, and composition into cultural, artistic expression. 
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An extraordinary culmination of a unit is that in which every sub- 
ject, academic as well as cultural, imitative as well as creative, has 
been utilized. A play which depicts the local color of a region or 
period, and has sufficient plot to round out the atmosphere, may 
contain all the qualities of a professional production. Some subjects _ 
lend themselves more readily than others to a vivid presentation, as, 
for example, one class play about Mexico in which the experiences 
of a full year culminated in a fine performance that will live long in 
the memory of the audience and the participants. Everything about 
it, such as scenery, stage setting, properties, and costumes, was real- 
istic. In a market scene, pottery, plaques, woven mats, sandals, etc., 
made by the class during the progress of unit study, were exhibited. 
In a fiesta scene, the original songs and interpretative dances were a 
blend of color and beauty. There was humor, action, some troubles, 
and some joy. Behind the scenes could be heard, sometimes quite 
loudly and occasionally only an echo, authentic Mexican music, 

haunting, lilting, and vivacious. This was a culmination which made 
use of every form of creative expression, so motivated that all activ- 
ities were combined into one unified experience. The teacher can- 
not be reproached for devoting time to this undertaking, or for 
trying to perfect so fine a culmination. The outcome warranted the 
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expenditure of time and energy since it had provided rich opportu- 
nities for all forms of creative activity. 

The highest form of culmination is that of the stage production 
with an underlying philosophy, such as the inclusion of the idea of 
tolerance wherever it can be applied. When a play develops under- 
standing, arouses sympathy, and appeals to a spirit of fair play, it 
sows the seeds of democratic living. The audience as well as the par- 
ticipant stands to gain from such an undertaking. Learning to know 
and like a different people, seeing them in their own environment, 
hearing their music, and feeling their privations will do more to re- 
move the barriers of conflict than all the diplomacy of statesmen and 
treaties of nations. Hostility toward foreigners, Jews, Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, etc., can only be broken down through tireless efforts by the 
schools and the community. There is no better method than through 
entertainment planned, written, and acted by the children them- 
selves. 

America is now passing through a crucial period in her history. 
Strong reactionary and antidemocratic forces are operating within 
our borders. Children are aroused to violence, inspired by old ha- 
treds of adults, through a deliberate attempt to destroy the harmony 
of many cultures and races in the process of assimilation. The 
teacher who recognizes the threats to the perpetuation of our way 
of life and plans opportunities for exploding the myths which are 
being circulated to foment disunity, is a great teacher and a loyal 
American. If she utilizes the children’s creative talents by encourag- 
ing culminating activities which portray the advantages to be de- 
rived from enjoying ethnic and religious differences, she is perform- 
ing a patriotic service to her country. Whether they are in the form 
of stage plays, exhibits, the publication of a school paper, etc., cul- 
minations provide the means for promoting interracial amity in that 
they can reach the adult members of a community and help to nul- 
lify the subversive forces surrounding them. The school has a sol- 
emn duty to do its part in exposing prejudice and extolling toler- 
ance, in disseminating ideals of equality and brotherhood, and in 
educating both adult and child for democratic living. 
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DEVICES TO STIMULATE CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


It is not enough to teach cultural appreciation and the tools 
through which it operates. The teacher must resort to the use of de- 
vices to encourage creative expression. By simulating the conditions 
for original thinking of the adult world, she can produce greater 
participation by the children. 

The use of a toy microphone is a simple device to promote crea- 
tive expression. Children listen avidly to all kinds of radio programs 
and are therefore able to translate this experience into unit activity. 
Any pupil who wishes to organize his own program does so merely 
by announcing that his group will broadcast on a certain day. All 
kinds of programs may be given. The following list is, typical: 


The Globetrotter 

Town Meeting 

News Commentary 

Quiz Programs 

Concert (with descriptive talks) 
Poetry, Old and New 
Dramatization of a Story 

Play 


One of the greatest pleasures of the modern school is the privilege 
of sharing its experiences with guests. The “open house” is an op- 
portunity for parents and friends to join the children and participate 
in their school life. Great preparations usually go into such an occa- 
sion. All unit articles made by the class can be artistically displayed, 
and there can be demonstrations of singing, dancing, and choric 
speech. The traveling theatre may perform little playlets, and stories 
and poems can be recited by their authors. 

To aid the children in preparing for an exhibit, suggestions should 
be posted. For a unit about China this list might guide the class in 
selecting personal contributions: 


lantern parasol puppet 
kite jinrikisha tapestry 
palanquin pagoda sampan 


ae 
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mask chopsticks houseboat 
fan hat Chinese junk 


Committees plan each part of the arts and crafts and the creative 
writing program. The event may be given formality by sending out 
written invitations and providing ushers, programs, and party fes- 
tivity. A master of ceremonies, elected by ballot, introduces each 
performer to the audience. When children are permitted to demon- 
strate their achievements and share their pleasures with parents and 
friends, they feel amply rewarded for their efforts. 

So much is happening all the time in the modern classroom that 
the less important culminating activities may not receive as much of 
the teacher’s attention as is needed to produce worth-while results. 
A device to aid the device, therefore, is the teacher’s letter box. For 
every contest of creative work by members of the whole class there 
should be a receptacle large enough to receive quantities of con- 
tributions. It will not be necessary for the teacher to give a broader 
hint than to peek in to see what “Santa Claus” has left. On the out- 
side, the date for the final collection should be plainly stated. Con- 
tests may be held for original music, posters, log covers, dances, 
poems, stories, games, and any other need of the moment. Instead 
of such a reward as a prize or medal, the winner should be given an 
honorary position as leader of some related activity. 

In a contest for the cover of the class log the most unusual con- 
tributions of creative expression were submitted. The judges had 
difficulty selecting the most original and finally decided upon a 
drawing of F ather Time sitting on a huge clock and pointing a sig- 
nificant finger at the hour hand. This work gave evidence of creative 
thinking and great wisdom in so young a child. 


Tue Activiry NOTEBOOK 


Since methodical habits are high on any list of desirable character 
traits, each child should possess an activity notebook for all his orig- 
inal work. At the beginning of the term he numbers the pages of the 
book consecutively and prepares an alphabetical table of contents 
with the page numbers to correspond with the place where each 
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type of writing will be found. For a class that has had a variety of 
experiences in preceding grades the table of contents might include 
the following items: 


1. Book reports ‘Sy oy LO. Poems 

2. Club meetings 11. Projects 

3. Experiments 12. Radio programs 
4, Interviews 18. Research notes 

5. Letters 14, Research reports 
6. Log reports 15. Speeches 

7. Music 16. Stories 

8. Nature reports 17. Summaries 

9. Plays 18. Trips 


By the end of the term every activity notebook will contain a com- 
plete record of the child’s efforts in all fields, grouped according to 
subject. Not all of these will be finished products; many of them may 
be trite, dull, poorly expressed and full of errors. This is to be ex- 
pected. The child must not be depreciated but should be com- 
mended for his attempts and encouraged to continue thinking cre- 
atively. These books are not for rating purposes; nor are they for 
display to casual visitors. They are simply a record of all that has 
been done during the term to the best of the pupils’ ability. 


SPECIALIZED TEACHING 


In schools having departmentalized classes, unit study stands to , 
gain from collaboration among the teachers. It will be expanded to 
the fullest degree when each special teacher examines the topics 
which her classes are learning for possible integration with her sub- 
ject. During the orientation of unit study in the social studies de- 
partment, teachers of English, art, sewing, music, science, shop, and 

health education immediately seek correlative opportunities for 
broadening experiences in their separate departments. They intro- 
duce the mediums to be used, produce models to be emulated, and 
instruct their classes in the most practical techniques in carrying out 
the ideas. This entails conferences, group collaboration, and reports 
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in every subject exactly as described previously for other lessons. 
The only difference here is that the pupil will receive expert guid- 
ance in each of the related fields while continuing the trend of 
thought provoked by intensive study of his chosen topic in the 
social studies. 
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Evaluation 
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PurRPosE OF EVALUATION 

From time to time we have discussed the desirability of analyzing 
outcomes in various activities. The evaluation of the day’s work, of 
group and class lessons, and self-evaluation of attitudes and of results 
have been considered. But nothing has as yet been said about the 
angles from which unit work may be evaluated. Planning, however 
thoughtful, is frequently inadequate, for several reasons: teachers 
are working with human beings and intangible goals; they have 
many obstructing forces to hinder them; and they are limited as to 
time and materials. Any evaluation must take all of these elements 
into consideration and, in looking back, also look ahead. 

The amount of preparation prior to and during the orientation 
determines the success of any given unit of study, and the amount 
of analysis which follows it determines the success of subsequent 
units. By analysis is meant the comparison of objectives with results 
attained by the class through contact with the unit. Naturally, all of 
the objectives are seldom realized by every child in a large class; a 
few will always miss the mark. When the reasons for their failure 
‘during one unit of study are analyzed, they are more likely to avoid 
those mistakes in later work. The evaluation, therefore, has as its 
primary purpose the prevention of a repetition of defects in teach- 
ing technique. 

The objectives of unit study embrace a far larger and more im- 
portant territory than studies involving factual knowledge and skills. 


They include meanings and purposes, and individuality and social 
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behavior. Aims couched in terms of appreciation of culture, atti- 
tudes of behavior, and ability to think independently, critically, 
democratically, and creatively, must be checked to note whether 
they prospered or failed in their purpose. 

Analysis of objectives and outcomes is a vital part of unit work. 
The teacher must decide, by studying the outcomes, whether the 
objectives were realistic, explicit, and possible of attainment. She 
must consider the human element, unpredictable at best, before 
she reaches a decision concerning the practicability of the objec- 
tives. Perhaps they were too idealistic to be realized, or too vague 
and elusive to be captured. Perhaps there were too many for a short 
period of time. Having weighed all the alternatives, she must decide 
first whether the objectives or the methods were at fault. For each 
of these processes there is a yardstick by means of which she can 
arrive at an answer. 


THE YARDSTICK 

Appraisal of all stages of unit study is made by both teacher and 
pupil. The teacher evaluates every phase of unit experience with 
emphasis upon the intangible objectives, and the pupil evaluates his 
accomplishments with emphasis upon tangible results. The teacher’s 
questions are not intended to provoke either a confession of inade- 
quacy or a burst of self-esteem. Above all they are not intended as 
an admission of failure. Nor should the pupil’s questions be a signal 
for severity or criticism on the part of the teacher. They are de- 
signed merely as a guide for future enterprises. The process is a per- 
sonal matter aimed at establishing for teacher, and pupil a line of 
reasoning whereby they will be able to measure their accomplish- 
ments. 

The teacher’s questions should cover the following points: 
1. Based on the unit theme: 

a. Did it provide a wide variety of experience? 

b. Did it have timely contacts? 

c. Was there opportunity for critical thinking? 
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2. Based on unit experience: 
a. Was it worth while? 
b. Will it help the pupil outside of school? 
c. Has it a lasting value? 

3. Based on social attitudes: 

a. Were the pupils interested? 

b. Did they cooperate wholeheartedly? 

c. Were they able to carry on without supervision? 

d. Was there any gain in democratic behavior? 
4. Based on an activity: 

a. Was it good? 

b. How could it have been better? 

c. What did the pupils gain thereby? 

d. Did the results warrant the time spent? 

e. Should it be continued or repeated? 

The pupil’s questions should cover_these points: 

1, Based on knowledge learned: 
a. How much did I learn? ; 
b. Did the knowledge make me wiser? 
c. How can I use this knowledge? 
2. Based on an activity: 
a. Was it profitable? 
b. Did I enjoy it? 
c. Was it too long or too short? 
d. How could it have been better? 
8. Based on attitudes: 
a. Did I work independently? 
b. Did I cooperate with all the members of my group? 
c. Did I waste any time? 

d. Did I finish everything I began? 

This division of questions into separate categories for teacher and 
pupil is not meant to suggest that each should be an individualized 
evaluation. On the contrary, the teacher is the logical person to di- 
rect the pupil’s evaluation and the class may be invited to assist at 
the teacher’s evaluation. The teacher who takes her pupils into her 
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confidence, when she evaluates stands to gain over her more taciturn 
colleague. 

Children are quick to detect circuitous methods. With a little en- 
couragement, they will point out weaknesses and suggest ideas for 
change or improvement. Their comments grow out of a keen desire 
to make a success of any undertaking, whether it be in the matter of 
techniques of learning or behavior problems. Besides, the practice 
of jointly evaluating outcomes gives the pupils a feeling that it is 
their job, not alone the teacher’s. The feeling of responsibility it 
arouses sets them to thinking, to talking it over, and to acting con- 
structively. Many of the best devices and activities of a good teacher 
are begun as a result of a child’s criticism of a cumbersome method. 

Although the activities of unit study are planned with objectives 
in mind, they may or may not achieve the results desired. By ap- 
praising outcomes at various stages of progress and by substituting 
worth-while activities for those which seem impractical, accom- 
plishments may be raised to high standards of achievement. With- 
out this continuous check both time and energy will be expended 
unnecessarily, A question which hits the nail squarely on the head 
usually receives an equally straightforward answer. One of the best 
questions is: “Shall we continue this activity or shall we drop it?” 
The response will leave no room for doubt. The teacher will always 
be glad of the opportunity to shift the burden of the final decision 
to the place where it belongs—the pupils who do the work. 


EVALUATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Of all matters to be analyzed the knowledge acquired is the eas- 
iest to evaluate. Since the children obtain their information in two 
different ways—through their own research and listening to reports 
of others’ research—there is a possibility that a good portion of this 
knowledge was not assimilated. The teacher, therefore, uses two 
methods of evaluating the results."After each group report of unit 
research she questions the class orally and so discovers how well 
they have understood the important facts just presented. “What 
causes an avalanche?”; “How does reforestation conserve the soil?’; 
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and “Describe the clothes you would take to the Amazon.” If the 
class cannot point out places on a map, describe conditions, and an- 
swer questions without hesitation, then the knowledge must be ex- 
plained in more detail and with more emphasis, preferably by the 
teacher. But if the pupils have ready answers to the topics just cov- 
ered and require no supplementary clarification, then the second 
method of evaluation, the formal test," may be given without hesi- 
tation. The simpler, the shorter, and the more direct the questions, 
the better will be the test of factual information. The true-false, 
multiple-choice, one-word answer, and completion tests are always 
effective for this phase of the work. There are occasions, however, 
where a child may guess the correct answer without having any idea 
of its meaning. Therefore questions which test the comprehension of 
the subject are of greater value than those which request factual 
information. 

The testing of knowledge in the new school requires quite a dif- 
ferent approach than that used in the traditional school. Although 
it is important that the child should not become alarmed at the 
thought of being examined, it is equally necessary that the teacher 
learn to what use knowledge has been put. If the pupil does nothing 
more than memorize facts, he proves his inability to transfer newly 
acquired information into his thinking. The test which asks why a 
condition exists will demonstrate a pupil’s ability to apply and inter- 
pret his knowledge. One question of each type (factual and exposi- 
tory) should always be included in a comprehensive test of unit 
work. 

Questions framed by the pupils themselves are desirable because 
of the experience this practice offers in highlighting the salient fea- 
tures of a topic. If each group submits five questions, the teacher has 
twenty to thirty questions from which to make a selection. In the 
traditional school the teacher devotes a considerable portion of her 

1 This subject is described in great detail in Educational Measurement and 
Evaluation by Remmers and Gage. The method of constructing all types of 


short-answer tests, the evaluation of answers, and scoring are analyzed. Essay 
tests are also discussed from every angle. 
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time to preparing tests. There is a grimness about the proceeding, 
with repercussions that sometimes last for days. By reversing the 
situation and permitting the children to test themselves, the tension 
is removed and the formidable examination becomes just one more 
activity of the unit. 

The traditional teacher may doubt the honesty of giving an exam- 
ination when the questions are seen beforehand. What objection can 
there be to familiarity with the most important knowledge of the 
unit subject? This merely establishes another motive for studying, 
replacing the former motive of fear. 

For advanced children, the questions will be based largely upon 
creative thinking. One type of question might be an outline sum- 
mary of the entire scope of the unit. This should indicate whether 
the pupil has acquired a broad perspective of the subject. Another 
type of question might point out defects in the social order and re- 
quest a suggestion as to remedies. This will indicate how much 
thought the pupil has given the subject. A third type of question 
might be a discussion of gains in attitudes as a result of contact with 
the unit of work: “What has this done for me as a pupil, as a person, 
and as a citizen?” To answer these questions well requires more 
than knowledge. It demands an application of the facts, an under- 
standing of the conditions, and introspection with relation to the 
unit accomplishments. | 

A test of this kind is not given a class without warning. There is 
no reason why pupils should not be told to think about some par- 
ticular phase of a subject and come to class with a prepared outline 
from which to work. It is utterly impossible to think, organize, and 
write upon profound topics without sufficient time for HN prep- 
aration. 

The oral quiz may also be used as a pleasurable as well as educa- 
tional means of evaluating knowledge. Thanks to the radio, children 
are delighted to prepare programs such as “What's My Name?” in 
which five or six clues, in biographical sequence, are offered to each 
contestant who tries to guess the name from the description. For ex- 
ample, the following statements about Marco Polo, each followed 
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by the question, “What’s my name?” were prepared and asked by 
fourth graders: 


. I was born in Italy over 700 years ago. 

. At the age of 21 I left home. 

. [hitch-hiked all over Europe and Asia. 

. I taught the Emperor of China better ways of fighting. 
. When I returned, I wrote a book about my trip. 
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Biographies of living heroes as well as historical characters can be 
used in these quiz programs. When pupils can derive entertainment 
from their lessons, knowledge takes on a new meaning. The relative 
value of facts assumes a prominent place in their minds if an asso- 
ciation between education and amusement is established. It also 
helps to free the children of many of the queer notions which they 
have about historical information when they see it in the light of 
living persons instead of lists of names and dates. 

An activity which combines the review with a test of the pupils’ 
comprehension of a subject is a presentation of all the facts con- 
ducted as an informal debate. This can be particularly enjoyable at 
the conclusion of two parallel major units as described in the chap- 
ter on integration (see page 301). After a unit called “Where shall 
we make our second home—Switzerland or The Netherlands?” the 
class had a spirited review lasting several days. The audience pre- 
tended that they were at a tourist office planning their itinerary. 
After each pair presented the facts about the topics of their research 
in their respective countries, the class voted for the one which made 
the best appeal. When all the subjects had been exhausted the votes 
were tabulated and that country won the contest and the prospec- 
tive tourists. 

The contestants were very serious about winning the debate. It 
began with “Td like to challenge the one who studied amusements 
in Switzerland.” The pupil in question answered “T accept your chal- 
lenge” and at once started to describe the ice skating, skiing, tobog- 
ganing, touring, and mountain climbing, ending with “You'd have a 
happy time in Switzerland.” His opponent then presented The Neth- 
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erlands amusements of motor boating, ice skating, tulip festivals, 
etc. Some children wanted additional time to refute a point, often 
making it sound both serious and funny at the same time. The fol- 
lowing were only a few of the remarks that demonstrated the 
thought which was given those topics: 


Any country can be above sea level. The Netherlands is below. 

Holstein cows may be good enough for Holland, but Switzerland pre- 
fers to get milk from goats who enjoy the best mountain grass in the 
world. 

The fishing is so good in the Zuider Zee that you'd better not put your 
foot in the water or the fish would bite off your toes. 

Wouldn't you rather worry about a leak in the dike than an avalanche? 


The painlessness, to say nothing of the pleasure of this review, re- 
minded me of the boring drills to which the traditional teacher sub- 
jects her class as she questions each child in turn about the rivers, 
products, surface, and conditions. No child who has experienced the 
joy of learning naturally can ever be happy with a routine pro- 
cedure. 


EVALUATION OF CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


It would be quite impossible for a teacher to judge the amount of 
creative participation of each child without the aid of some sort of 
device. Through the cooperation of the members of a group each 
topic is generally completed at the conclusion of the unit of study. 
This does not indicate an equal distribution of the achievements 
among all members of the group; on the contrary, the more capable 
pupils, particularly the leaders, bend every effort to make a good 
showing for their groups, even to the extent of doing the work neg- 
lected by other members. 

The unit activity card is the teacher's watchman. On it are re- 
corded all the creative contributions of each member of the group. 
When completed, the card has the record of the total number of ar- 
tistic and literary accomplishments for all. As an incentive to find 
correlated material, their research contributions are also recorded. 

For each item mentioned on the card the group leaders assume 
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responsibility for the bookkeeping. As a report is completed, the 
pupil in charge examines it for possible errors, sees that it is cor- 
rected, places it in his report envelope and enters a stroke opposite 
the child’s name in the appropriate column. The art leader accepts 
drawings and posters, giving credit on the card for constructed proj- 
ects also. The leader of creative writing accepts original letters, 
stories, and poems. The child in charge of research material credits 
the contributor and prepares a descriptive card for the unit files. 

The leader-in-chief has the responsibility of crediting the extraor- 
dinary accomplishments of his group such as original music, plays, 
radio scripts, and murals. As the unit draws to a close, he assembles 
all their efforts into a large scrapbook. He supervises the work of the 
section leaders of the group, substituting for those who are absent or 
indisposed. In this way the teacher can detect, by glancing at the 
activity card, which are the workers and which the shirkers, and can 
then offer assistance where it is needed most. 

The private interview is always the best expedient for dealing 
with the pupil who cannot express himself creatively. This inter- 
view should not be used for the purpose of rebuke, but should diag- 
nose the cause of his failure, thus stimulating his desire to produce 
his best attempts. A short conversation may reveal that he was ab- 
sent on the day when the class learned one of the techniques. He 
may display a lack of interest in his topic or a feeling of inferiority 
brought about by slurs from the more competent. His failure may be 
caused by low mentality or physical weaknesses. The teacher must 
have a plan to overcome each condition, giving the child as much 
sympathy, assistance, and moral uplift as possible. 

The unit activity card records its information on both sides so 
that the teacher knows exactly what each member is studying and 
accomplishing. ; 


EVALUATION OF ATTITUDES 

Changes in character, cultural tastes, and attitudes toward democ- 
racy will occur in the course of unit activity. These are intangible 
goals whose outcomes are not easily recognized and evaluated. 


\ 
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(Face of 

STUDIO A CONTRIBUTIONS Card) 

Members Material | Art| Poster | Project Report Story | Poem 
Leader Sidney Pre 2h > ES Rea ee ei a 
Secretary Pauline Pied yc Ned Rene ince bce 
Art Allen Speed he Sal abe inte Heaton | ley 
(Back of 

STUDIO A YELLOWSTONE PARK Card) 


Sidney Location, area, land forms, water forms 


Pauline | History—Biography of Washburn; Conservation 


Allen | Volcanic formations, geysers, canyon 


Edith Workers—rangers, CCC camps, landscape engineers, hotels 


Blanche | Natural life: animals, birds, insects 


Evelyn | A tour through the Park; entrances 


Ethel Plant life; flowers, trees, etc. 


Under stress of excitement, activity, pleasure, and frustration, hid- 
den behavior characteristics occasionally come to the surface. 
These results in attitudes may be evaluated just as carefully as are 
those pertaining to mental progress. Since character defects vary 
according to background, economic status, and previous training of 
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the class, the choice of a satisfactory and appropriate testing system 
must rest with each teacher. This necessitates an astute turn of 
mind, keen perception, and an effort worthy of the responsibility 
placed on the teacher. 

The teacher can usually judge the more obvious characteristics by 
observation. It is apparent at a glance if a child does more than the 
minimum required, if he cooperates with gusto, assists his neighbor, 
participates, contributes, and shares. But these are recognizable 
even by an untrained observer. What the teacher seeks to evaluate 
are the civic, social, and personal attitudes. She might ask directly, 
“Have you done something to prove that you are a good citizen?” 
and receive “lip service” in return. To know how they think and be- 
have outside of the classroom, in an emergency, under mob pres- 
sure—these are the outcomes which are beyond the teacher's do- 
main but well within her jurisdiction. | 

By assisting the pupil to evaluate acts of behavior as well as scho- 
lastic achievements, the teacher will bring about the formation of a 
habit which will have far-reaching effects upon his adult life. If a 
child can face the truth about himself as told to him by himself the 
change will be instantaneous. Ingenuity on the part of the teacher 
should be exercised if she wishes to produce honest self-evaluation. 
The sternest critic of others is known to be all too lenient with him- 
self. Knowing the reason for his conduct, and desiring the advan- 
tages he believes such behavior will net him, these prevent him from 
dealing with himself in a straightforward way. A few direct ques- 
tions may help: not the usual “Why did you do it?” but “What 
would you think if someone else had done it?”; not the old “Don't 
you care about your marks?” but “Does such behavior help your 
group?” To place the burden of the decision upon the pupil instead 
of the teacher alters the position of both. The child is no longer a 
victim, but a self-admitted offender against society. 

For the child who does not know (or appears not to know) his 
shortcomings, class evaluation should be encouraged. At the close 
of lessons, activities, or the day’s work, leaders’ reports are given. 
They use a vocabulary which describes both desirable and undesir- 
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able attitudes previously explained by the teacher. Among the terms 
are such words as the following: 


selfish pees unselfish 
modest — boastful 
cooperative — uncooperative 
tactful — tactless 
respectful — disrespectful 
shy — aggressive 
tolerant | — intolerant 
generous — ungenerous 
courteous —_ discourteous 
pleasant — unpleasant 
truthful — untruthful 
careful — careless 

loyal — disloyal 
appreciative — unappreciative 
patient a impatient 


Leaders are cautioned against the use of objectionable language. 
They should learn that it sounds better to say that a member is un- 
truthful than to call him a liar; or that he is ungenerous with his pos- 
sessions rather than accuse him of being stingy. The wisest leader is 
the tactful one. Part of his training is the use of the positive form of 
criticizing instead of the negative. 

But for the passive pupil, who does neither good nor evil, who 
acts for neither the betterment nor the detriment of society, there is 
no sure cure. He is evasive, anxious to be left alone in order to drift 
aimlessly to adulthood. It is he who becomes the uninterested mem- 
_ ber of the community, whose only participation in democratic insti- 
tutions is the casting of his ballot once a year. The teacher, there- 
fore, has one stock question for each leader: “Did every member of 
your group do his share of the work?” When a leader is reticent, the 
others are generally ready to tell about the child who didn’t “play 
fair.” This is quite different from the practice of disclosing imper- 
sonal matters. In an active group where much work must be com- 
pleted within a limited period of time the members have every right 
to protest the reprehensible conduct of a child whose neglect or per- 
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functory performance of duty has increased their responsibilities. 
Moreover, the guilty one needs the instruction which such criticism 
can give him. 

A good opportunity for the observation of character traits comes 
when guests or strangers are present. Children who have not yet ac- 
quired habits of acceptable behavior patterns disclose their weak- 
nesses whenever routine is interrupted. On a trip outside the school 
or within the building, there are changing conditions in which the 
faculty for meeting a situation is demonstrated. These should never 
be discussed at the time, but must wait for the privacy of their own 
little family for the evaluation. If no leader introduces the subject, 
the teacher will have to conduct her own investigation, with most of 
the emphasis placed upon the children’s ability to apply their knowl- 
edge of character and conduct outside the class circle. 


WRITING A UNIT 


To assist her as unit study progresses, the teacher keeps a writ- 
ten outline of her work. At the beginning she prepared her objec- 
tives, approaches, and a list of experiences through which she ex- 
pected to guide the children. As time went on additions and changes 
were made which could not have been anticipated. There will also 
be notations of activities suggested by the children and by special 
teachers. At the end of the period of unit study the teacher will have 
a complete record of everything which grew out of the contact with © 
the subject. 

No two units about the same theme could ever be alike. They will 
vary because the aptitudes and mentality of the pupils will differ; , 
no two classes will pose the same problems or employ the same ac- 
tivities. Nevertheless, the wise teacher will institute the habit of col- 
lecting her units of work in a loose-leaf notebook, so that she will 
not need to repeat all of the initial work if she desires to study the , 
same unit with another class. Since she will build upon it and profit 
by previous weaknesses, the second attempt will, in all probability, 
be an improvement over the first. 

Teachers occasionally ask why published units of study cannot be 
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used to save the time of the busy teacher. They can be used as a 
guide to point out possibilities, but not as a blueprint. They repre- 
sent the work done by another teacher, with a different type of 
child, in a dissimilar environment. Problems grow out of individual 
experiences; activities develop out of personal aptitudes. For this 
reason published units offer little assistance, not because they are 
not as good or complete as might be desired but because the sug- 
gestions are impractical for other conditions. 

I generally write my own units in one of two ways. When the con- 
tent consists of information with which I am familiar, an outline of 
topics and subtopics is sufficient. On the other hand, if the material 
is altogether or partially unfamiliar, I prefer to include in my out- 
line such factual information as I am able to acquire during pre- 
paratory research. 

The illustrations which follow represent both types of units: (1) 
the Sahara in sketchy form, because I had taught this subject before 
and had had personal experience on a Mediterranean cruise; (2) 
the National Parks unit in detail, because I had a limited amount of 
factual information on that subject. Each unit, therefore, represents 
the original plan containing my own research and ideas for related 
experiences, as well as those which the class suggested and used 
during the course of unit study. 


Unit: Living in the Sahara 
Grade: Fourth 
Time: 6 weeks 
I. Orientation 
A. Teacher’s objectives 
1. To practice desirable social relationships. 
2. To encourage aptitudes in individuals. 
3. To develop tolerance for foreign peoples and strange customs. 
4. To understand the effect of climatic conditions upon the 
Arabs. 
. To learn about the life and work of the Arabs. 
. To develop the habit of critical thinking. 
. To understand the connection between the Battle for Africa 
and World War II. 
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B. Pupil’s objectives 
1. To learn the salient features about the Sahara. 
2. To find out how desert life differs from ours. 
3. To study the reasons for their customs. 
4, To compare the lives of Arab children with American. 
5. To learn the past and present of desert history. 

C. Oral approaches 
1. Through discussions about desert life. 
2. Through descriptions of the teacher’s visit to Africa. 
38. Through stories about the Arabs. 

D. Visual approaches 
1, Through pictures of desert and natives. 
2. Through lantern slides. 
3. Through map study. 

II. Integration 

A. Academic subjects 

1. Geography 


a. Location f. Races k. Exports 

b. Boundaries g. Homes ]. Cities 

c. Climate h. Clothes m. Education 

d. Size i. Food n. Religion 

e. Surface j. Work | o. Customs 
2. History 


a. Tribal life changes 
b. Colonies in North Africa 
c. Leaders: Mohammed, Eisenhower, De Gaulle, Rommel, 
Montgomery 
8. Nature and science Nga 
a. Climatic conditions: sand dunes 380 stories high, under- | 
ground rivers, water holes 
b. Oasis:plant and animal life 
c. Desert: plant and animal life; cause of dryness 
4, Civics 
a. Sheik’s duties 
b. Desert courts, camel police 
c. Tolerance toward Arabs 
d. Behavior of tourists 
5. Language 
a. Letters from Americans on tour 
b. Letters requesting material 
c. Invitations 
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d. Reports on research _ 
e. Group summaries 


f. Biography: Mohammed, Eisenhower, De Gaulle 


6. Spelling 
Sahara dates veil camel 
Arab Bedouin palm caravan 
mosque desert fez sandstorm 
sheik Africa tribe turban 
olive nomad oasis leather 


7. Literature 
a. The Plaint of the Camel (Carryl) 
b. Salaam Alaikum (Choric Speech) 
c. Address to an Egyptian Mummy (Smith) 
B. Cultural subjects 
1. Art 
a. Study of pictures 
The Arab Camp by Eugene Fromentin 
Desert Scene by Georgia O’Keeffe 
. Drawing of scenery and natives 
. Mural—oasis 
. Posters about travel 
. Design—block patterns for tiles 
. Lettering—group book captions 
2. Construction 
a. Three-dimensional project of a coastal town; bazaar 
b. Clay model of oasis 
c. Peep boxes of caravan, oasis 
8. Sewing 
a. Costumes for dolls 
b. Costumes for play 
4. Music i 
a. Orientale by César Cui 
b. Danse Arabe (Nutcracker Suite) by Tschaikowsky 
c. Oriental Romance by Rimski-Korsakov 
d. Suite Algérienne by Saint-Saéns 
5. Dancing—native dances 
C. Problems 
1. How can we increase our trade with the Sahara? 
a. What can we import from them? 
b. What can we export to them? 
2. How can we help educate the Arab children? 
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a. Should teachers be sent? 
b. What books could be sent? 
3. How can we improve relations with the Arabs? 
a. How should we behave when we go to the desert? 
b. How should we behave in the bazaars? 
4, How can we improve living conditions in the Sahara? 
a. What could engineers do? 
b. What could doctors do? 
c. What modern equipment could they use? 
III. Culmination 
A. Group activities 
1. Scrapbooks 
2. Storytelling broadcasts 
a. Tour to the Pyramids 
b. Visit to an Arab school 
- ¢. Shopping for souvenirs 
d. Nomadic life 
3. Writing of poems, diaries, letters 
4, Peep boxes—caravan, sand dunes, markets 
B. Class activities 
1. Play—Lost in the Sahara 
2. Project—Pyramids and Sphinx 
8. Mural of oasis scene 
IV. Evaluation 
A. Factual knowledge acquired 
B. Attitudes developed 
1. Tolerance 
2. Critical thinking 
8. Initiative 
4. Cooperation 
C. Appreciation of 
1. Reason for desert living conditions 
2. Arab music and art 
8. Our democratic institutions 
D. Creative thinking about 
1. Desert government 
2. Climatic difficulties which obstruct progress 
V. Bibliography 
A. Books 
1, Allen. Geographical and Industrial Studies. N. Y.: Ginn and 
Co., 1935. 
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Unit: National Parks of the West 
Grade: Fifth 
Time: 5 weeks 
I. Orientation 
A. Teacher’s objectives 
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6. 


. To learn the causes which produce natural phenomena. 

. To learn how the National Park System functions. 

. To arouse an interest in travel. 

. To develop an appreciation of nature and its wonders. 

. To develop an understanding of the need for preservation 


of park areas. 
To develop a sense of responsibility in the care of natural 


life and public property. 


B. Pupil’s objectives 
1. To become acquainted with natural life and phenomena in 


Hm GO bo 


park areas. 


. To learn about the work being done by the government. 
. To study history and present conditions in the parks. 
. To learn the biography of famous persons associated with the 


parks. 


. To enjoy trips to and through the parks. 
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C. Oral approaches 


1. Through literature such as Indian tales about animals and 
birds. 
2. Through travel talks by teachers and parents who have visited 
the West. 
3. Through discussions about city and national parks. 
D. Visual approaches 
1. Through travel posters and pictures of the beauty spots. 
2. Through “True Vue” stereopticon slides. 
3. Through trips to the zoo and museum. 
4, Through the teacher’s scrapbook of trips to the parks. 
II. Integration 
A. Academic subjects 
1. Geography 
a. Yellowstone Park in Wyoming: 
This region is of volcanic origin. The surrounding moun- 
tains as well as those within the park were at one time 
active volcanoes, the lava forms many interesting forma- 
tions. Area over 3,000 square miles. Hot springs, canyons 
over the park. 
b. Yosemite Park in California: 
Area over 1,000 square miles. This region consists of a 
canyon of about 8 miles in length and almost a mile wide. 
It is in the wildest part of the Sierra Nevadas, with large 
valleys surrounded by high peaks and great waterfalls on 
_ the perpendicular cliffs. 
c. Sequoia Park in California: 
Magnificent conifer forests and 70 groves of big trees; 
great mountain ranges—Mt. Whitney, canyons, over 300 
lakes. 
d. Mount Rainier Park in Washington State: 
Great glacier from one peak, interesting plant life, dense 
forests. The mountain itself 2 miles above base. 
e. Glacier Park in Montana bordering Canada: 
Rugged mountains of unusual shapes, glacier-scooped 
valleys, high precipices, 200 mountain lakes, 60 small 
glaciers. 
f. Grand Canyon in Arizona: 
Highly colored mile-deep gorge, 4 to 8 miles across, over 
200 miles long, and a mile deep. The Colorado River flows 
through. 
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. Rocky Mountain National Park in Colorado: 


Continental Divide which is the highest part in the U. S. 
and divides the rivers so that some flow east and some 


_ west. Peaks are from 11 to 14 thousand feet high. This 


is the heart of the Rockies and there are many interesting 
glacial formations. 


. Bryce Canyon in Utah: 


Amphitheatre filled with countless eroded peaks of vivid 
coloring, a thousand feet deep; rocks are pink and white. 


. Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico: 


These are in the foothills of the Guadalupe Mts. A series 
of connected caverns, the largest in the world, with lime- 
stone decorations. 


. History of the parks 
a. 


Yellowstone was discovered by John Colter in 1807. He 
was a soldier in the Lewis and Clarke Expedition. Joseph 
Week went through in 1829; Henry D. Washburn con- 
ducted a large expedition in 1870, which led to its estab- 
lishment as a park in 1872. This was our first National 
Park. 


. Yosemite was first seen by mounted volunteers pursuing 


the Indians in 1851. The first road was built in 1874. 


. Sequoia—The Big Trees—were discovered by Tharp in 


1833. Col. George Stewart saved this forest from the ax 
by appealing to Congress to create a National Park. 


. Mt. Rainier was explored by Captain George Vancouver 


of the British navy in 1792. 


. Glacier was discovered by Hugh Monroe in 1846. Many 


went to the region in 1890 when copper was discovered. 
Park was created in 1910. 


. Grand Canyon was discovered by some Spanish explorers 


in 1540. Major Powell led an expedition of nine men in 
1869. They made a dangerous journey down the river, 
sailed through whirlpools, underground passages, and 
fought the Indians on shore. 


. Rocky Mountain National Park was discovered by Major 


Powell. He climbed Longs Peak in 1868. 


. Bryce Canyon was discovered by Ebenezer Bryce, a Mor- 


mon pioneer who settled there in 1870. 


. Carlsbad Caverns—Jim White, cowboy, found them in 
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1901 and guided tourists through them until the govern- 
ment heard of it. 
8. Nature and science 
a. Yellowstone: 

Geysers—hot springs of boiling water and steam caused by 
internal heat of the earth near the surface. Old Faithful 
—periodic eruption every hour. 

Canyon—volcanic formation caused by Yellowstone River 
which hollowed out canyon. Pine-topped, steep, vivid 
coloring of rock, structures of rock formation produced 
by degrees of reaction to erosion. 

Animals—wild animal sanctuary—bear, deer, elk, antelope, 
mountain sheep, moose, bison, buffalo. 

Birds—200 species—eagles, wild geese, swans, pelicans. 

b. Yosemite Valley cut 3,000 ft. by Merced River and glacier. 

Yosemite Falls—a drop of 1,400 ft. over a sharp cliff caus- 
ing the highest waterfall in the world. Other smaller and 
beautiful falls lower. 

Glacier Point—view of many peaks, pinnacles, falls. 

E] Capitan (2,592 ft.) 

Sentinel Dome (4,157 ft.) 

Cathedral Rocks—perpendicular mountain rising 2,592 ft. 
from Merced River valley. 

c. Sequoia contains 70 groves of trees, some 3,000 yrs. old. 
Roots extend 150 ft., bark 2 ft. thick. 

‘Wawona tree has automobile road built through the trunk. 
Mountain streams, hot springs, hundreds of lakes, min- 
eral springs. 

Crystal Cave—8 rooms of limestone formations. 

Mt. Whitney—15,000 ft. 

Animals—deer and bear. 

Birds and trout fishing. 

d. Mt. Rainier—a volcano extinct since 1870. 14,408 ft.—icc 
capped all year. Largest glacier in U.S.—separates into 
28 rivers of ice. 

Misqually glacier—% mile wide, moves 22 inches a day, 
gathers rocks and logs. 

Paradise Valley—close view of glacier from high altitude. 

Insects—minute insects live on ice. 

Flowers—600 species of wild flowers—anemones, colum- 
bine at 4,500 ft. 
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State Fish Hatchery. 
Animals—bear and deer. 


. Glacier National Park: 


Erosion during glacial period millions of years ago resulted 
in strange shapes and hollows in the rock. 

Going to the Sun Highway—a road crossing the mountains 
through rugged, wild country. 

International Peace Park—Waterton Lake, Canada. 

Untraveled country, 200 lakes—excellent fishing, good 
bridle paths. 

Grinnel Mt. and Glacier. 


Iceberg Lake—Two Medicine Lake. 


Animals—Rocky Mt. goat, elk, blacktail deer. 
Birds. 


. Grand Canyon: 


Created by centuries of soil erosion by the Colorado River 
—still going on. 

Stratified rock of many bright colors. 

Rim View Trip—from which crags, mesas, peaks, in multi- 
colored scenes can be enjoyed. 

Bright Angel Trail—bridle path leading from El Tovar 
Hotel down to river. 

Hopi Indian House where Indian Dances are given. 


. Rocky Mountain Park: 


Longs Peak—sheer precipice, square granite, head. 

Chasm Lake—frozen over eleven months of year. 

Trail Ridge Road—crosses the mountains at an elevation 
of 12,000 ft. 

Flowers—wild flowers of beautiful colors at the highest 
altitude. Columbines in snow-banks. 

Animals—Big Horn (large sheep), deer, bear, etc. 

Birds. 


. Bryce Canyon: 


Rock formations—spire-like, grotesque structures. Lime- 
stone-pink, lemon, and red shades. 

Agua Canyon—horseshoe-shaped bowl, 1,000 ft. deep, full 
of beautiful pink and white carvings. 

Natural Bridge—fantastic carvings in exotic colors—white- 
and lemon limestone blending into pink and red. 


i. Carlsbad Caverns: 


Three levels of caves made of massive limestone. 
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Stalagmites and stalactites caused by action of water. Rain 
gets into cracks and dissolves salt and gypsum faster than 
limestone, causing queer formations. 

Big Room, 4,000 ft. long, 625 ft. wide, and 350 ft. high. 
Stalagmites, stalactites, helectites, columns, curtains like 
alabaster. 

Giant Dome—62 ft. high. 

Queens Chamber—subterranean apartment at 900 ft. 
depth. Elevators leading down. 

Bat Spectacle—every night 3 million bats come out from 
a cavern 180 ft. below the surface and fly until dawn. 
No tourists are permitted to see their hideaway. They 
are protected because they eat destructive insects. 

Mexican free-tailed bats. 

4. Civics 
a. Origin of National Park System: 

Cornelius Hedges, Montana lawyer, suggested to his Yel- 
lowstone Exploration Party that the park be turned over 
to the U. S. Gov't. as a tourists’ paradise. This became 
the National Park Service in 1916, by an act of Congress 

_to preserve natural beauty spots. 
b. Purposes of the National Park Service: 

To prevent commercialism of places of great beauty. 

To preserve forests, trees, minerals, wonders. 

To protect wild animals such as deer, bear, and mountain > 
lion, which were rapidly becoming extinct. 

To promote the well-being and relaxation of Americans. 

c. Organization of the Service: 

Each park has its own superintendent who has 4 or 5 
assistants. They supervise the area and all employees. 

Rangers—civil service employees who do protective work, 
fight fires, guide tourists, deliver lectures, improve trails, 
repair telephone lines, protect wild life, conduct parties, 
etc. 

d. Benefits of the Park System: 

Planning of new park areas: Everglades for preservation 
of tropical life, Big Bend in Texas, etc. 

Museums which have exhibits of all park phenomena be- 
come a permanent collection for educational uses. 

Movies and slides which are prepared to send out to schools 
and colleges all over the country. 
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CCC (Civilian Conservation Camps) founded by F. D. 
Roosevelt, protects trees from infection, rounds slopes 
along highway to prevent slipping and erosion, clears 
roadsides, and gives work to unemployed young men. 

Landscape engineers constantly improve conditions. 

5. Language { 
a. Letters requesting literature. 
b. Invitations. 

c. Reports on unit topics. 
d. Book reports. 
e. Biography: 
John Muir 
Enos Milles 
Major Powell 
Jim White 
Ebenezer Bryce 
f. Description of scenery. 
g. Exposition of natural phenomena. 


John J. Audubon 
Cornelius Hedges 
Henry D. Washburn 
John Colter 

Capt. George Vancouver 


. Literature 


. Indian Folk Lore 

. Trees—Joyce Kilmer 
. Ode to a Cone of the Big Tree—Bret Hart 
. Planting a Tree—Larcom 
Simple Nature—Romanes 


6. Spelling: 
system tourist reservation 
gorge ravine administration 
canyon antelope petrified 
pelican coyote Old Faithful 
grizzly prairie Merced River 
geyser crater — glacier 
adobe timber buffalo 
ranger mineral | Yellowstone 
limestone sequoia Yosemite 
sanctuary eagle Mt. Rainier 
hatchery spectacle Bryce 
chasm precipice Carlsbad 


Woodman, Spare That Tree—Morris 

. For a Fountain—Cornwall 

. To a Butterfly—Wordsworth 

. The Red Ghosts Chant—Spencer (for choric speaking) 
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B. Cultural subjects 


1 


5. 


Art 
a. Study of famous paintings: 
Water Colors by John Muir 
Trees by Cezanne 
Buffalo Hunt by Alfred Miller 
Sioux Tribe by Catlin 
Cliffs of the Upper Colorado by Moran 
Indian Portraits by Winald Reiss 
b. Drawing of scenes in the parks 
CG; Lettering for conservation posters 
d. Posters for humane treatment of animals 


. Construction 


a. Scrapbook covers 

b. Papier-maché model of Grand Canyon 
c. Clay modeling of animals 

d. Indian jewelry 


. Sewing 


a. Costumes of Indians 
b. Weaving of baskets and belts 


. Music 


a. Trees—Rasbach-Kilmer 

b. Pastoral Synmphony—Beethoven 

c. Indian Suite—MacDowell 

d. By the Waters of Minnetonka—Lieurance 
e. Adoah, Her Blanket—W atawaso 

f. Hopi Indian Chants 

Dance—War and hunting Indian dances 


C. Problems 


1. 
2. 


8. 


4. 


5. 


How many kinds of forest fires are there? 

How can we teach tourists to safeguard the parks from forest 
fires? 

What can we do to advertise the wonders of our parks so that 
more people will visit them? 

How can we make American citizens cooperate with the Park 
Department in their effort to preserve beauty and natural life? 
How can government and industry cooperate to conserve 
natural resources? 


III. Culmination 
A. Group activities 
1. Scrapbooks 
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a. Photographs 
b. Animal studies 
c. Descriptions 
d. Drawings 


2. Radio broadcasts—Trips through the Parks 


8. Dramatization 


4, 


a. Jim White discovers Carlsbad Caverns 
b. The first trip through Grand Canyon 


Movie roll of Yellowstone 


5. Project—Mt. Rainier 
B. Class activities 
1, Mural—CCC Boys at Work 
2. Play—The Joneses Take a Trip 
Evaluation 
A. Factual knowledge about the West 
B. Attitudes developed 
1. Appreciation of beauties of nature. 
2. Desire to preserve wonders and natural phenomena. 
3. Sense of civic responsibility. 
4, Interest in Indian music and art. 
5. Appreciation of paintings of scenery of the West. 
C. Creative thinking about ways of assisting the government. 
D. Cultivation of a desire to travel. 
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THE UNIT IN PERSPECTIVE 


The salient features of the unit in relation to its central theme are 
drawn in the following diagram. The interrelation, however, is far 
greater than can be shown here; for example, there is a strong con- 
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nection between the objectives of the orientation period and the 
evaluation of the corresponding topics, or between the integration of 
arts and crafts and the artistic culmination. Since there can be no 
line of demarcation between the various phases of unit study, the 
teacher will be obliged to bridge the gaps in the diagram by form- 


ing whatever associations are feasible. 
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At this world turning-point we must take the initiative in fighting 

for good education for all, we must expose the enemies of better 

popular education, and we must make the schools function as 
real people’s schools. | 

—Frank E. Baker, President 

The American Education Fellowship 
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Discipline 
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SUPERIMPOSED CONTROL VERSUS SELF-CONTROL 


Although this chapter is labeled “Discipline,” that term is actually 
not at all appropriate to the modern school. The essence of disci- 
pline—“submission to control,” according to the dictionary—has no 
place in the school of today. The term is used here for want of a 
better one. In the traditional school, where children are regimented 
into a pattern, with unquestioned obedience as the keynote for be- 
havior, discipline is an important matter. Those who do not conform 
are “problem” children and are punished according to the extent of 
their misdemeanors. 

If this kind of discipline accomplished its purpose there might 
be some argument for it. But does itP Do the problem children 
reform or do they flood the juvenile courts and adult prisons? Is the 
punishment designed to remove the cause or does it aggravate the 
condition? Every teacher has had her share of these cases and most 
of them have sought new methods of appeal, of penalties, and of 
remedies. In the majority of cases, the problem child’s spirit has to 
be broken; he is threatened and intimidated, and in addition some- 
times beaten into submission by his parents. 

Opponents of the new methods in education contend that what 
is being offered now will produce a condition far worse than. before. 
They predict a generation of overbearing, ignorant, and selfish in- 
dividuals; and finally, they predict that morality will suffer when 
control has been removed. 


Before examining the new policy in the light of such criticisms, 
379 
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the reader must remember that misunderstanding or overenthusiasm 
on the part of the early experimenters was bound to produce some | 
disasters. The first flush of enthusiasm in any new movement is 
almost certain to result in excesses, and the early years of experi- 
mentation with “progressive schools” were no exception. However, 
the period of experimentation. with progressive methods has al- 
ready given place to enough stability to reassure educators almost 
everywhere of the genuine values of the new system of education. 
The experienced teacher needs no other evidence than a comparison 
in her own classroom between her results under the old system and 
under the new, provided, of course, that she uses the new tech- 
niques correctly. 

Under the old-fashioned methods of compulsion in the class- 
room, obedience and submission were the teacher's only standards. 
The well-behaved class was the silent, passive class, where no child 
dared to speak or move without permission. The pupil was com- 
pelled to conform through fear of punishment and desire for re- 
ward. It was not good character but a consideration of consequences 
which made the “good” boy. Are these desirable standards for con- 
duct? Let us examine our own society on this point. 

The society in which we live has established definite mores which _ 
govern our behavior. For the most part it is not the policeman’s club 
but the customs of our society and our generation which decree how 
we shall behave in a given situation. The same standards should be 
effective for preserving order in the classroom. Just as we are free 
to follow our inclinations within the limitations our society imposes, 
so should children enjoy the same privileges. But what will happen 
when the teacher no longer employs the mechanism of suppression 
to control her class? Are they not too young to be entrusted with 
the same freedom which has been accorded to adults? The experi- 
ence of hundreds of teachers with the newer methods of preserving 
order in the classroom provides a conclusive answer to this question. 
Exactly as public opinion rules the adult, so popular approval and 
disapproval control the child. He is guided by the majority opinion 
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among the members of a class as to what constitutes acceptable 
behavior. 


NEw CLASSROOM FOLKWAYS 


Good behavior in school is based upon the rules of good conduct 
everywhere. There is not one code of behavior inside and another 
outside the school. The only question, therefore, is: What is good 
behavior? That offers no problem. Almost any large gathering of 
adults, such as a theatre audience, exhibits typical behavior. Before 
curtain time and during intermissions, they are free to do whatever 
they wish. How do they act? In spite of their freedom their behavior 
can rarely be criticized. They usually find their seats quietly, speak 
conversationally, laugh in subdued tones, and perhaps nibble 
sweets. The auditorium is not noisy, yet it is not quiet. Later, when 
the lights are lowered, the manager has no need to shout, “Ladies — 
and gentlemen, please be orderly. Don't talk, don’t rattle paper, 
don’t jostle your neighbor.” There is a gradual lessening of sound 
and motion until, as the curtain rises, there is complete silence. 

So, too, the class may be trusted to act naturally, speak quietly 
to each other, and move freely about the room until such time as 
their attention is demanded, not by authority, but by the rules 
which govern good conduct in our society. If a child has been 
trained in school to conform to these standards, he will not be 
obliged to adjust himself to a new set of requirements outside. In 
the last analysis, it will be simpler for him to learn one pattern of 
conduct for the classroom and for the community. 

What should the child understand by the expression “acceptable 
behavior’? The habit of listening—and this does not mean silent 
inattention—when another speaks, is one element; control of voice 
and movement is another. Unless the pupil is addressing the class, 
his voice should not rise above a low conversational tone, nor should 
he speak when he has nothing of importance to say, or rush from 
place to place, thereby disturbing his classmates. Consideration for 
others, politeness toward every member of the class, and a desire 
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to cooperate—all of these form the basis for acceptable behavior. 
There is nothing new in these requisites; they have been observed 
in adult society for many years. What is new is the idea that chil- 
dren, even the exuberant or the willful, can be taught to conform 
to the patterns of adult behavior. | 

Skeptics claim that a reduction of superimposed control will lead 
to greater freedom of expression in the child, and that self-restraint 
_ will diminish as self-expression increases. But it has been demon- 
strated beyond any doubt that well-defined rules control the child’s 
behavior just as equally precise rules govern the adult. Whatever 
the child does or says must conform to these rules. The only differ- 
ence between self-control and superimposed control lies in substi- 
tuting obedience to folkways for obedience to personal authority. 

Opponents of any experiment enjoy poking fun at it and the new 
method of class control has produced its crop of jokes of which one 
of the favorites is, “Everybody is so busy expressing himself that 
nobody can hear anybody except himself.” Wherever this condition 
exists, it is almost certain that the teacher has misunderstood the 
basic tenets of creative education. Unrestrained noise and lack of 
interest in the performance of others are unpardonable wherever 
they are found. In the schoolroom they are completely foreign to 
the fundamental purpose of the new concept of education. It should 
be noted, however, that there are times when even the best-behaved 
class may appear to the casual observer to be a little hectic—for 
example, when the children are preparing for a culmination. No 
one has a right to criticize unless he has informed himself about the 
teacher’s aims and procedures. He should understand exactly what 
he is witnessing and why the children behave as they do. 

But the compulsion to behave is not the only force which the new 
school removes. Compulsion to study is equally objectionable, since 
there is a direct relationship between conduct and work. The child 
who fails in one also suffers a setback in the other. He cannot con- 
sistently be allowed freedom of behavior and at the same time be 
coerced to work; nor, by the same token, can he be given complete 
freedom in study and compelled to conform to rigid rules of con- 
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duct. Conduct and achievement are interdependent and should be 
governed by a consistent policy which fits both and which is also 
adapted to the standards of a free democratic society. 


FREEDOM IN A DEMOCRACY 


Behavior in a democratic society places enormous demands upon 
every member of that society. How much easier it would be if 
behavior were regulated by one authority! Then there would be 
only one right way and everything else would be “verboten.” In 
our free society we have our choice, but to make that choice we 
must think. We may follow a leader we trust, letting him decide for 
us and thus reducing the amount of our mental exercise, as the 
majority of Americans have done. However, such persons are not 
entirely free; they cannot begin to enjoy freedom until they exert 
their power of self-direction. This is a requirement for democratic 
behavior and it is likewise the only form of discipline desired by 
the modern teacher. | 

Self-discipline carries with it an obligation to society. Every in- 
dividual has the privilege of thinking independently, but he must 
perform a service in return for that privilege. The democratic citizen 
does his own thinking but at the same time he never loses sight of 
the welfare of others in his society. When such a standard of be- 
havior is transferred to the realm of the child, there are two lessons 
for him to learn: (1) independence of thought, and (2) coopera 
tion of action. Neither of these develops naturally out of the other, 
but, in preparing a pupil for citizenship, they are of equal impor- 
tance. Throughout his school life his training for citizenship should 
consist of the constant exercise of the habits of thinking and acting 
for the welfare of all. He must learn to cooperate, not for his own 
benefit, but in such a manner that others, rather than himself, stand 
to gain. He must learn to have respect toward every individual, re- 
gardless of his station in life. Out of these two basic qualifications 
for classroom behavior will then develop the child’s desire to be of 
service to his country. When this happens the modern school will 
have arrived at its goal. A miniature society, established in every 
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classroom in the country, will give American children practice in 
the essential processes of freedom. This is a practical and realistic 
way of attaining the American ideal of true democracy. 

' There are many ways of teaching cooperation and respect in the 
classroom. In the first place, the elimination of competition imme- 
diately reduces the selfishness, snobbery, and hostility which attend 
it. Relaxation of the teacher’s control throws the burden of class- 
room management upon each individual. Rules of behavior are 
taught to everybody, regardless of his adaptability, by precept, 
by class discussion, and by self-analysis. This training is positive 
and unlike the negative method of censuring undesirable conduct 
(“Don’t do this or that.”). Moreover, the pupil should learn why 
one form of behavior meets with approval whereas another is ob- 
jectionable. When he realizes that the underlying reason for adopt- 
ing certain behavior patterns is the democratic training for citizen- 
ship, he will be more intelligent in striving toward that goal. 

The pupil whose only experience has been in a formal old-fash- 
ioned school will not know how to use his new freedom at first. 
He may interrupt the procedure or insist upon running affairs to 
suit himself. He may taunt the teacher to test his new powers and 
enjoy himself at her expense. He may behave rudely just to see 
what she will do or because he wants more than his share of her 
attention. He will probably be difficult in dozens of ways. 

Time and patience are needed during the transition period from 
the old to the new methods. The pupil who has had the traditional 
school deeply ingrained in him will find it difficult to change. He 
must learn what freedom is; that he does not have the freedom to 
offend, such as casting aspersions upon another member, or the 
freedom to indulge in an activity at another’s expense. He will have 
to learn that he must prove himself capable of using one privilege 
wisely before another will be extended. During the transition period 
he may have either domination or self-control. He must learn to 
know the difference between them and decide which he prefers 
To the child who conforms to the standards set by his own little 
society the teacher offers freedom. But she withdraws those privi- 
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leges from any one who demonstrates that he is not ready to accept 
them on a democratic basis. 


THE TEACHER'S BEHAVIOR 


The person who has always thought of discipline as a matter of 
pupils’ behavior will be surprised to find the teacher’s behavior dis- 
cussed first. On the first day of the school year, every class adopts 
the attitude of waiting to see what the teacher does. Before an hour 
has passed the class has “sized her up” fairly accurately. Just as 
soon as they are aware of her disciplinary technique, they react. 
. The reaction to some teachers is always favorable; they are “good 
disciplinarians.” The reaction to others may be quite unsatisfactory, 
and they are entitled to sympathy. But to the majority of teachers 
the reaction varies with conditions. The pupils may have their 
“good” days and their “bad” days, which in some cases is merely 
the teacher’s behavior reflected in that of the class. 

Children respond quickly to their teacher’s attitude toward them. 
They are ready to condemn her for any display of favoritism, of 
insincerity, or of indifference. She loses their confidence the moment 
_ they suspect her of any quality unworthy in a teacher. Just as she 
watches her pupils, so do they observe her slightest move. They 
may become her harshest critics, but they are also her most loyal 
friends. They will meet her more than halfway if she shows kind- 
ness, friendship, and interest in their welfare. They will cooperate 
gladly if she treats them as if they were human beings. No task 
will be too hard to do if she takes them into her confidence and 
permits them to share in classroom responsibilities. 

Children are particularly watchful of the teacher’s behavior under 
varying conditions. How does she act when happy? How does she 
show displeasure? The teacher who is even tempered, who does 
not have too great a variance between pleasure and anger, is most 
appreciated. She sets the first example of good breeding. If she 
smiles and laughs easily and can control her temper when provoca- 
tion arises, the classroom will have a relaxed atmosphere. If, in 
addition, she is quick to praise and slow to censure, school will 
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become a bright spot in her children’s lives. The behavior of the 
class is often a direct reaction, favorable or unfavorable, to a word, 
a look, or an act of which the teacher is completely unaware. 

Because the pupils are so observant of their teacher, even her 
wardrobe plays an important part in her discipline. Many teachers 
are aware that a class is generally unresponsive when she dresses 
in black or dull colors, whereas the effect is electrical when she 
wears pretty colors. They immediately become considerate, coop- 
erative, and appreciative of even her most prosaic remarks. When 
I made this discovery for myself I was so amused that J tested 
various colors for their effect upon the behavior of a particularly 
difficult class. I found that bright colors attracted attention and 
somber or neutral colors repelled it. After that, whenever I replen- 
ished my wardrobe, I avoided the practical, darker shades in favor 
of the more pleasing colors. The results have almost invariably been 
successful. 

Every major lesson includes also numerous minor lessons. While 
the pupils are learning decimals they are also receiving a social 
education—ideas, mannerisms, even tricks in behavior practices. 
The teacher who believes that the class is learning only that which 
she teaches verbally deludes herself. Knowledge acquired by pre- 
cept is absorbed simultaneously and thoroughly. The teacher often 
realizes too late how important it is for her to be on her best 
behavior at all times, when she sees her children imitating her own 
habits. I can remember a time when as a small child I continually 
blinked my eyes. My mother believed it to be a nervous disorder 
until she visited my class during “Open School Week” and saw the 
original blinker standing before the class. Children imitate their 
teacher’s behavior at every opportunity, and they cannot distinguish 
good from bad. She sets the perfect example for them and she has 
ample opportunity to observe their powers of imitation. 


CLAss BEHAVIOR 


Modern techniques of learning offer numerous occasions for rub- 
bing elbows. The opportunities for bad conduct are much greater 
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in the modern classroom than they are in a room where each person 
is obliged to remain quiet for hours at a stretch. Since there are 
more possibilities for trouble the activities must be so planned that 
there will be plenty of contact but little friction. These plans must 
leave no loopholes through which difficulties may arise. 

Of all the dangers, indecision on the part of the teacher is prob- 
ably first on the list. The teacher must have a clear mental picture 
of her aims, her methods, and her own attitude toward the class 
as a whole and as individuals. Of all her assets the teacher’s assur- 
ance is first. No formula can be prescribed for success; what works 
for one may not work for another. Each person should use the ap- 
proach best suited to her personality as long as it conveys to her 
class a confidence in her ability. 

By confiding her plans to the class, the teacher permits the pupils 
to share the problems with her. This arouses their eagerness to 
participate and sets them thinking of their part in the procedure. 
When they realize that they will receive as many privileges as their 
behavior warrants they will be eager to begin. But they must first 
understand the difference between legitimate sounds and unneces- 
sary noise. A good parallel to draw is that of the home at dishwash- 
ing time. A certain amount of sound coming from the kitchen is 
necessary; but if dishes were tossed and smashed, and pots and 
pans banged and battered, the result would be chaos in the home. 
The situation in the classroom is similar. Conversation is permitted 
as long as it is restricted to low tones, loud enough for only one 
person to hear. Children are allowed to walk around, but their 
steps must be inaudible and they must walk slowly enough so that 
they will not collide with one another. All privileges are bestowed 
with the proviso that they bear in mind the need for good breeding, 
safety, and self-restraint, all of which must be punctiliously ob- 
served by every participant. 

The teacher’s plan for preparing her pupils for new classroom 
attitudes should provide for every contingency which may arise. 
Having a definite remedy for a definite defect before it becomes 
habitual strengthens the probability of harmony. Some of the most | 
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general weaknesses the teacher should be prepared to meet are 
idleness, restlessness, rudeness, loudness, and friction. 

Idleness and restlessness generally result from. too little or too 
dull activity. Adequate work and interesting lessons are the best 
methods for overcoming indolence. However, when the restlessness © 
is a result of fatigue, the only remedy is relaxation, laughter, play, 
or a good book. Children who are well physically and normal 
mentally are rarely apathetic toward what they are doing. A child 
at play is never idle or bored because he is too busy or too fascinated 
by his own affairs. Increasing the amount of work, if it is well 
within the pupil's ability, and giving him a purpose for doing that 
work, will make him forget himself long enough to complete it. In 
this respect, modern methods are a great improvement over the 
old in that there is no limit to the amount of work the child may be 
asked to do if he is able. 

Rudeness and loud behavior, on the other hand, may be indica- 
tions of poor breeding. Children cannot be held responsible for ~ 
knowledge they never had. Such behavior is not a matter for punish- 
ment, but rather a subject for lessons in good taste. Through friendly 
analysis the class learns that loud voices and raucous laughter stamp 
them as ill-bred; that they need practice in knowing when and how 
to speak and laugh. It is also possible that some children will mis- 
understand the meaning of their new training and overstep the 
bounds of-a polite society by the tenor and tone of their remarks. 
They need constant reminding of the strict rules governing what 
they say as well as the tone they use. These discussions are con- 
ducted as part of their formal education, not in an attitude of dis- 
gust, but with intent to help and correct. 

Public discussion of most class and group transgressions is advis- 
able so that all may benefit simultaneously. In this way the pleasure 
or displeasure of the class becomes the guide for the pupils’ be- 
havior. The teacher no longer needs to criticize; that will be han- 
dled through the policy of social control which has been accepted 
by the majority of the children. Weighty problems of conduct 
should receive the undivided attention of the class and should con- 
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clude with a vote on future policy. Even in matters of minor annoy- 
ances a short conference usually irons out petty differences. 

Major issues sometimes arise before children learn to accept the 
leadership of one of their number. When the first orders are given 
by a child, class conduct may become hostile; the children may re- 
fuse to cooperate, deliberately disobeying instructions. The opposi- 
tion sometimes finds its own leader who secretly organizes his fol- 
lowing. Such antagonism must be checked the first time it occurs. 
In a formal discussion, the pupils will often admit frankly that they 
see no reason for obeying a child; they will obey only a person with 
authority. In such cases they have to be convinced that the leader 
has that authority and that each will have his turn in due time. It 
may even be necessary for the teacher to announce that the leader 
represents her and hence must be obeyed. They can be offered 
their choice of returning to the method where only the real teacher 
directs (i.e., teacher performance for five hours every day) or 
respecting every leader, regardless of their approval or disapproval 
of him or his method. Such an option invariably settles the argu- 
ment; the class votes and decides upon penalties for violations of 
the new code of behavior. Minor issues in the classroom can be 
settled more quickly. 


Group BEHAVIOR 


The most important lesson to teach young children is that of 
cooperation. They will learn its advantages in time, but in the be- 
ginning they will need to be reminded of its benefits. However, 
emphasis upon mutual gains will not prevent personal animosity 
from entering into group activity. Disagreements arise about work, 
about problems, about materials, about anything which conflicts 
with individual interests. There may be raised voices, angry faces, 
and belittling remarks, often ending in hatred and tears. 

The teacher should insist, first of all, that all disputes be reserved 
for the evaluation period, when the class hears both sides and de- 
cides which is right. She should also insist, even in a heated argu- 
ment, that voices be kept low and that each child speak in turn; 
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the leader’s opinion should be accepted without question at the 
time of the discussion. Under such conditions the difference never 
reaches the stage of anger. The antagonists have their emotions 
under control, are reasonable, and abide by their leader’s decision. 
If this should prove unsatisfactory, they lay the controversy before 
the class during the evaluation period. Public opinion, if not the 
leader's, will convince them which side is justified.: 

Because he misunderstands the meaning of initiative or critical 
thinking, a child’s remark may sound disrespectful or abusive. The 
teacher must be cautious in her manner of correction or his desir- 
able qualities may be temporarily stifled. She should seek to under- 
stand the motive which prompted the remark and advise the pupil 
to reword it so that it will give no offense. A negative approach 
would make him unhappy by publicly accusing him of disrespect; 
hence it is better to give him the benefit of the doubt by saying, 
“You really don’t mean that. Try to make your remark more imper- 
sonal.” The interesting fact is that the child is always glad to im- 
prove his tone if he knows his fault and is told of it in a kindly 
spirit. 

But there are often members of any group with whom it is difh- 
cult to work harmoniously. Some children make promises and fail 
to abide by them, or they may prefer to do another's assignment 
when they lose enthusiasm for their own. They may disturb the 
others because they find their work tedious or distasteful. During 
leaders’ reports these children are discussed frankly and advised. 
My pupils sometimes “trade” difficult members among the groups 
because a child who cannot agree with those of his committee may 
conform admirably with those of another. This is preferable to iso- 
lating him since the child immediately has another opportunity to 
practice cooperation with a different group. 

But for the culprit who habitually fails to cooperate, there is but 
one verdict. Since he is unable to participate socially in group occu- 
pations, he is denied the privilege of working with others. Hence, 
he is removed from the group for future meetings over a specified 
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period of time and is obliged to work alone until he voluntarily 
agrees to cooperate or until new groups are formed. 

During this isolation, time should not be wasted. The pupil is 
given the same lesson as that assigned to the other children, with 
definite instructions as well as criticism for his work. The assign- 
ment must be worth while and not punitive. For a reading lesson he 
may be requested to formulate a list of questions based on the con- 
tent of the story being read by his group; for a social studies assign- 
ment he does research on his own topic; for English he writes a 
report or letter related to his unit. Usually these measures quickly 
restore the child to his group because he is anxious to return to 
the congenial atmosphere of social learning. 

In an arts and crafts period the teacher is confronted with the 
problem of how to deal with children who become boisterous or 
uncooperative. Since this is primarily a period of pleasure, the ob- 
vious procedure is to remove them from the group and place them 
where they will not be able to disturb the others. To prevent idle- 
ness, a lesson assignment should be put on the blackboard prior 
to the arts and crafts period, so that the offenders may immediately 
busy themselves with remedial work without taking up the time of 
the teacher. These papers should be examined afterwards by tutor 
or teacher for their appearance and possible errors. 


INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR 

In every society, from the most primitive to the most civilized, 
there can always be found members who do not conform. Sociol- 
ogists claim that maladjustment among adults arises out of igno- 
rance, defects in the individual, or deplorable conditions in under- 
privileged areas. This diagnosis can be applied to the classroom. If 
the nonconformist is physically or mentally defective, or ignorant of 
the standards of acceptable behavior, these faults may be the direct 
results of inadequate training or home conditions which are not 
conducive to mental, physical, and moral healthful living. Scolding, 
punishing, and reporting to principal’s office and to home merely 
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serve as temporary expedients to call attention to defects as sharply 
as custom permits. They amount to nothing more than retaliation 
for the offense. The problem remains. 

Before analyzing the situation further, let us determine who this 
“problem child” really is. In the traditional school he is usually the 
pupil who is overactive, who talks too much, who disturbs the les- 
son, who always wants things done differently. The good boy is the 
one who does exactly as he is told and never moves or speaks with- 
out permission. In the new school such a marked change has taken 
place that these positions are actually reversed. The child who was 
overactive now has enough occupation to use up all his energies; 
he is invited to talk and suggest new ideas. The passive child has 
become the problem. Why doesn’t he move and talk? It isn’t normal 
for a young child to be content to sit still and silent by the hour. If 
he can learn new methods, he overcomes this weakness. If not, the 
teacher has something to think about. 

Who else is the bad child of the new school? Obviously those 
with mental and physical defects because, unfortunately, they are 
not able to comply with the requirements for normal persons; and 
those who are victims of bad breeding. For the former there are 
doctors and clinics to recommend suitable psychological and physi- 
cal treatment. For the latter there are only the school, the class, and 
the teacher. 

The first task of the teacher, therefore, is diagnosis. The routine 
health examination sometimes reveals weaknesses which a physician 
is able to cure. Eyestrain, nervousness, diseased tonsils, and malnu- 
trition are only a few of the defects in this category. More difficult 
to identify is the maladjusted child who may be worried about 
poverty or friction in the family, the cruelty of a parent, or the 
consequences of a broken home. The teacher must use the utmost 
tact to gain the confidence of this child and offer him assistance. 

A large proportion of school problems arises from a lack of under- 
standing on the part of parents. In their anxiety to train their chil- 
dren effectively they are often unnecessarily severe. Other parents 
are so lenient that their child lacks the simplest inhibitions which 
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society demands. Again, the child may be a victim of intimidation 
by other members of his household and may retire into a shell from 
which he emerges only with difficulty in the most advantageous 
environment. Sometimes a child becomes so accustomed to noise 
and friction in the home that he carries this behavior into the class- 
room. A parent may bribe a child into obedience, with the result 
that he forms the habit of waiting even in school for an acceptable 
offer before he cooperates. Some parents are actually rude to “a 
in order to humor a son who wishes to talk about a subject o 

est to him. Bad behavior in school is in most cases a carry-over of 
habits formed in the home. If the teacher is fortunate enough to 
discover these conditions and can convince the parent of the need 
for a change in tactics, these defects may be removed in a relatively 
short time. Without such cooperation, the task is Eborbus and 
sometimes hopeless. 

Specific acts of faulty behavior demand a psychological approach. 
If the teacher can control her own natural impulse to anger, she will 
be able to handle the culprit with the least amount of friction. If 
she has a sense of humor, she can usually accomplish her ends 
quickly and more or less permanently. Scolding usually brings out 
the worst in the child and rarely produces desirable results. It only 
succeeds in wearing out the teacher, leaving the culprit unchanged. 
As a general rule, ignoring him neither corrects nor improves his 
conduct, but merely postpones maneuvers. Sometimes a sympa- 
thetic word at just the right moment saves a delicate situation. An 
invitation to draw up a chair to the teacher's desk for a little private, 
and perhaps pleasant, conversation may turn the trick. There is 
a split second in every clash that requires all the tact and wisdom 
the teacher can summon to her aid. In that moment the future 
course of their relations is determined. 

For the most part, the open class discussion is the best method 
of dealing with new or minor acts of misbehavior. This procedure 
demands delicate handling. The culprit must be offered every 
possible opportunity to defend his action. The wise teacher will 
lend a sympathetic ear, call the offense accidental, and dismiss the 
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incident lightly. By limiting his freedom, if there is conclusive evi- 
dence of intentional misbehavior, the child is made to realize that 
he cannot be permitted to enjoy privileges as long as he continues 
his antisocial behavior. 

It will be necessary, during open discussions, to observe the atti- 
tude of the other children. They will be only too ready to laugh at 
the culprit, or to be severe in their judgment and unkind in their 
es, Unless the teacher stops this at once, bitterness will be 
aroused among the children, the atmosphere in the room will be- 
come charged with derision, and a mild little culprit may be trans- 
formed into a Frankenstein. 

The child who talks out of turn offers a good illustration of typical 
antisocial behavior. The first time he shouts out, the teacher reminds 
him that all speakers must be recognized by her or by the chairman. 
The second time she asks him what the rule is and he tells her that 
a speaker must be recognized. At once she asks him to practice the 
signal agreed upon and he does. So far, so good. At the third viola- 
tion formal action is necessary. Since he knows the rule, his probable 
defense will be that he forgot. The matter is thrown open for dis- 
cussion so that a verdict may be reached. If he is apologetic and 
repentant, the case may be dismissed with a warning. If he is de- 
fiant or finds it funny then a private conversation with the teacher 
is the next step. Since it is obvious that he does not fear Mrs. Grundy 
and has no compunction about creating disharmony, the teacher 
and child together must work out a plan for correction. Under no 
circumstances should he be permitted to return to the conditions 
under which he transgressed. A defiant shouter should not be per- 
mitted to join a class discussion for a prescribed period of time. 

It is of course impossible to formulate definite rules for the man- 
agement of difficult children. Each case is an individual one and 
each requires different treatment. Possible treatments for typical 
acts of misbehavior can be suggested, however: plenty of work for 
the fast pupil; assistance for the slow one; time for recreational 
reading and physical exercise for both; lavish praise for any real 
effort shown; numerous opportunities for monitorship and leader- 
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ship; permission to answer an accusation; and sincere attention to 
and interest in every child in the class. The pupil who does not 
conform in spite of the privileges of the modern classroom, or who 
is impervious to the displeasure of his classmates, is indeed a prob- 
lem child. No quick cure can remedy his defect. He should have 
careful diagnosis and a more personal treatment before he can be 
cured. The real problem child will be discussed later. 


SETTLEMENT OF DIFFERENCES 


Much of the friction in the classroom arises out of differences of 
opinion. Most children will learn to settle minor clashes so that the 
incidents do not-attract the teacher’s attention. In some cases, 
however, a willful pupil, or one who feels justified in maintaining a 
minority point of view, cannot come to terms with other children. 
The evaluation discussion does not always dispose of this case, and 
some procedure must be followed which will go further toward 
establishing harmonious relations. Probably the most effective 
course is to throw the situation wide open and let the children de- 
cide democratically how it can be remedied. Such a discussion may 
profitably take the shape of a formal hearing with the class presi- 
dent acting as chairman, and with the use of a definite procedure 
throughout. Naturally, no one is permitted to speak unless he is 
recognized by the chairman. The following “order of business” is 
a good one for such a hearing: 

1, Accusation by group leader. 
. Defense by culprit. 
. Questions by members of the class. 
. Answers by culprit. 
. Opinions by members of class. 
. Apology or defiance by culprit. 
. Vote by class (to determine whether or not he is justified). 
. Dismissal if justified or apologetic. 
9. Class determination of penalty if warranted. 

Such hearings should not be allowed to continue indefinitely. 

In general there will be most need for them during a transition 
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period from old to new classroom techniques, when the class is 
learning acceptable patterns for classroom behavior. If all or even a 
portion of the time set aside for closing exercises is devoted to such 
matters as these, the children become resentful against the violators, 
since what is usually a happy hour must be curtailed to settle the 
dispute. When they realize that there is time either for the hearing 
or for the usual pleasures of closing exercises, but not for both, they 
themselves will make an effort to promote harmonious relations. 

Imagination is needed in the selection of punishments, and the 
teacher's decisions should be made long before the first offender is 
given a hearing. The mildest penalty is, of course, an apology which, 
if accepted, closes the case and all is forgiven. Remedial lessons 
with which the culprit has difficulty are possibly the next mildest 
penalty. Then comes exclusion from classroom, privileges for a 
specified period of time, and finally ostracism from group activity 
and discussions for the child who repeatedly refuses to conform or 
cooperate. After that, the teacher must assume full responsibility 
for the reform of the child. In most of these cases she will find a 
deeply rooted cause of the problem which must be removed through 
a logical, psychological, or even sociological approach. : 

During disciplinary discussion by the class the teacher remains 
in the background. When her opinion might give the children 
needed assistance, or if the hearing should become undemocratic 
or prolonged unduly, she should signal the chairman and await her 
turn to be recognized. In other words, she has one voice and one 
vote. In the beginning she may squirm because the children seem to 
be wasting valuable time. But if she is prudent she will permit the 
discussion to be carried out to its logical conclusion, not only to 
satisfy the democratic process, but to impress the importance of 
social behavior upon the children, some of whom may be potential 
violators. As time goes on, however, fewer and fewer cases will be 
heard as the children learn to use self-discipline and to fear the 
condemnation of their fellow workers. 

One type of child almost always requires a different approach— 
the bully. Usually he is larger and stronger than the others and ac- 
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customed to “telling them off.” If some brave youngster were per- 
mitted to speak his mind during a discussion about the bully’s 
behavior, he is likely to suffer for it later. For this reason, the 
teacher always conducts such hearings herself to find out exactly 
where and how the mischief took place. When the class, as a body, 
is in agreement about the incident, the accused is in no position to 
defend his antisocial conduct. The ultimate solution is a private 
conference during which he learns that his privileges must be with- 
held until such time as his attitude has been corrected. 


THE PROBLEM CHILD 

Sooner or later we have to “get around” to the child whom we 
call a “problem” case. Every teacher is obliged to deal with the 
pupil who is happy only when he can disrupt the harmony of the 
room. She may search until she finds one worthy quality, building 
him up until she has his confidence; she may reward him with 
coveted privileges; she may punish him by withholding pleasures 
and increasing work; and she may send for his father, his mother, 
and the whole police force. The chances are that he will remain 
himself, to the exasperation of all concerned. Correct diagnosis and 
removal of the causes of his conduct constitute the only possible 
cure. The deficiency card reveals only the defects; their origin can 
be determined only through contact with the home, the school 
nurse, or even a psychiatrist. The teacher who bears in mind that 
this child is sick rather than bad will approach the problem with 
a more constructive attitude. It is an indisputable fact that the real 
problem child gives indication of a mental or moral disorder for 
which he is not responsible. Just as the consumptive is not punished 
for coughing, so extreme measures should never be used for serious 
behavior disturbances. 

Two “typical” problem cases will serve to illustrate possible 
methods of treatment in line with modern ideals. The first case is 
that of a boy who hated school. At the age of nine he had arrived 
at the point where he was finished with teachers, pencils, and books. 
He came to me with what is known as a “record.” No teacher spoke 
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of him in any but the most uncomplimentary terms. He really was 
a “case. 

For three weeks my little rebel sat and sulked. To every overture 
he replied, “I don’t like school. I want to be left alone.” He had 
his wish. Although he was surrounded on all sides by busy, happy 
groups, he glowered from his corner desk as if he hated them all. 
The health examination showed that he was twenty pounds under 
weight. When I questioned him about his diet he volunteered the 
information that he didn’t eat. My pretended alarm annoyed him 3 
so much that he exclaimed, “Aw forget it. I just don't like my 
mother’s cooking!” 

Because he. didn’t participate in the work of the class he was 
automatically excluded from its pleasures. His voice was never 
heard except when he mimicked the children. He usually sat 
quietly playing with a rubber band, ready to trip a passer-by at 
any time. 

One day I observed that he was listening with interest to a class 
discussion. The children paid no attention to him. Another day he 
forgot himself long enough to laugh—the first pleasant expression 
I had ever seen on his face. Still no one noticed. Finally he began 
to express opinions. I invited him back into the class at once, but 
he refused, persisting in his theory that school was no good; only 
the discussions were interesting because they were real, not “make 
believe.” By this time I had become fond of the child and decided— 
rightly, as it turned out—that he had plenty of what it takes to make 
aman. 

At last, after about three weeks, unit study began and the child 
was at once in a quandary. Oddly enough this sulky, rebellious boy 
suddenly developed an eager curiosity about how a skyscraper is 
constructed. He was fascinated by the information that the Empire 
State Building had facilities for anchoring an airship and lost his 

bored expression. When we organized our groups, I invited him to 
join the section studying modern New York. Although he pretended 
nonchalance when he accepted, he could not conceal the dancing 
light which crept into his eyes. He was no longer a problem child, 
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but was soon eating, washing, and behaving like any normal boy of 
his age. 

His former teachers, who had an opportunity to observe him 
during a demonstration period, were amazed at his mental, physical, 
and moral rehabilitation. He was the first to discover the shortage 
of chairs and fetch them from other rooms. He was the most patient 
in explaining his methods in research and organization of notes. 
During evaluation, his opinions were well thought out and carefully 
phrased; even his criticisms were kind and just. He laughed at the 
right time and became serious when the subject changed. In short, 
the problem child had become a normal, well-balanced boy. The 
teachers did not try to conceal their admiration, and several skeptics 
among them were convinced that the ideals of the new program 
were worth all the efforts of this transitional period. 

A partial rehabilitation of a problem child was accomplished in 
the case of an extrovert, the youngest in a cultured family, with an 
intelligence quotient of 128. When he desired to, he could do his 
work quite well. Most of the time, however, he preferred to dispose 
of it hastily in order to have time to annoy his neighbors. He placed 
tacks on their chairs, pulled the girls’ braids, pushed them down 
the stairs, and stole their possessions. The class gave him several 
hearings and excluded him from a number of activities, but his 
behavior persisted. 

At last an incident occurred which made me aware of the neces- 
sity for prompt action. This required deliberate planning because 
I knew he would lie to his parents about the incident as readily as 
he stole the children’s property. That day I examined his written 
work and invited him to remain after school to discuss one of his 
papers. When we were alone, I played a record (perhaps for moral 
support), appeased him with a few peppermints, and permitted him 
to help me lock the closets and arrange the books. This threw him 
completely off his guard. He was entirely at ease and probably be- 
lieved that it was the paper which disturbed me. On this note the 
conference began. 

Within a few minutes the conversation had shifted from careless 
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penmanship to character formation. I produced his deficiency card 
which listed his shortcomings—indeed a black list of man’s worst 
antisocial behavior—and asked him whether or not he recognized 
them. He needed very little persuasion to be convinced that he was 
headed in the wrong direction. I let him decide what should be 
done in the event that habit proved stronger than effort in the days 
to come. He voluntarily chose exclusion from games, his greatest 
pleasure, and I added the keeping of a diary for a record of his 
acts and thoughts during school time. My object was twofold: to 
prevent trouble arising from temptation during his free time, and 
to provide a basis for self-evaluation during our private talks. 

This conference was the first of half a dozen or more during the 
next several months. His worst offense, stealing, persisted. But he 
succeeded in overcoming most of his animosity toward the children 
and his tendency to monopolize class discussions. Although he still 
had glaring faults at the end of the year, his improvement in work, 
behavior, and traits of character was noticeable. , 

Of all the methods of correcting extreme behavior problems, I 
have found exclusion from pleasure and isolation from class activity 
to be most effective. Exclusion permits the child to take part in 
academic class work, but denies him the privilege of participating 
in its pleasures. When the child is isolated he is assigned to a seat 
where he will not be near enough to any member of the class to 
cause trouble or interfere with the program. Such children have no 
privileges. They must ask permission to speak, to change their seats, 
to leave the room. They are not permitted to enter into discussions 
nor do they perform. They have no official duties in classroom 
routine. They know that they will not be received back into the 
family circle until they have signified their willingness to live har- 
moniously with the other children. 

Ostracism or exclusion of a child creates an unpleasant atmos- 
_ phere in the room, and the sooner the punishment can be termi- 
nated, the better it is for everybody. His exclusion gives him time 
to think about his attitude and observe the behavior of the other 
children. His loneliness will make him envy his classmates and will 
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create a desire to be restored to the good graces of the family. This 
is all that is wanted of him, so when he reaches this stage of his 
exile, he makes known to the leaders that he is ready to comply. 
This entails a genuine effort on his part to please the officers and 
leaders with whom he has had unpleasant contact. 

My pupils have adopted a form statement (shown below) which 
must be signed by the proper leaders and presented to me when 
they have all indicated that they are ready to receive him back into 
the circle. This form is very simple, and each leader writes “yes” 
or “no” before his signature. Unless all approve, the child’s banish- 
ment continues until he has convinced his classmates of his good 
intentions. 


Have I learned to cooperate with you? 
Harry Jones 
President 
Vice President 
Health Leader 
Reading Leader 
Spelling Tutor | 
Arithmetic Tutor 
Activity Leader 


Some culprits find these rules well-nigh impossible of compli- 
ance. I remember one girl who managed to obtain the approval of 
all her leaders except one. She presented her application to me with 
the following note attached: “I am very good now. I cooperate’ 
with all the good leaders and do my work the best I know how. 
May I please come back to the class? I hate my way of learning 
when everybody is having a good time. I'd rather get beaten with 
a stick than sit outside and watch. I promise never to make trouble 
again. Please give me one more chance. Myra is a bad leader. She 
always fights with me.” 

This humility was remarkable because the mischievous girl was 
an offender of long standing. I had my choice of abiding by the 
letter of the law or using leniency to test her good will. I decided 
upon the latter and called Myra and the culprit for a private con- 
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ference in order to improve relations. This accomplished, I read- 
mitted the child and the matter was settled. Her reform was not as 
complete as might have been desired but at least she was learning 
the difficult lesson of conforming to the requirements of her society. 

In this case my part in the disciplinary measures was negligible. 
The leaders reported the child for violations; the class voted to 
ostracize her; and the repentant member applied for readmission. 
All I did was to effect a reconciliation between the two girls and 
transfer the penitent to another group. This necessitated the ex- 
penditure of less time and energy than if I had dealt with the case 
personally each time trouble arose. 

Two considerations should always be observed in character train- 
ing in flagrant cases: First, each child should be treated individually. 
Satisfactory results cannot be expected when the teacher deals 
with several problems simultaneously. Second, the child should be 
studied from every angle. It is useless to treat one phase and ignore 
all the others, since all his qualities are fused into one individuality. 
The new approach to child training, therefore, involves an orderly 
series of steps: the defects on his deficiency card are examined first, 
and the nonconformist is given mental, physical, and moral assist- 
ance until he has learned acceptable behavior as laid down by 
classroom folkways. When he has reached the point where he is 
willing to comply with all the requirements he will have become 
a respected member of his own society. 


Devices TO Arp DISCIPLINE 


In large classes where it is not possible to give each individual 
all the time that is desirable, the teacher will have to institute inno- 
vations to keep, things running smoothly. Just as soon as the routine 
has been established, the class should be trained to ask their leaders 
instead of the teacher for answers to their questions. The leader, on 
the other hand, must understand clearly which questions are within 
his province; those which require special privileges or new activities 
should be handled by the teacher. If a pupil wishes to go to the 
office for a. lost article, or asks for additional materials, etc., the 
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leader decides and answers. If the request is outside his jurisdiction, 
_he replies that he is unable to supply the information and the child 
must then decide whether it is important enough to be referred to 
the teacher. 

The custom of consulting leaders instead of teachers has the addi- 
tional value of increasing the sense of responsibility and the initia- 
tive of the leaders. Making decisions involves the capacity to eval- 
uate and to think constructively. When the leader is given this 
practice in the classroom, he learns how simple the process is and 
is more than likely to employ it in his outside contacts. 

A useful device for the solution of problems referred to the 
teacher is the letter box in which are placed, at any time, notes 
about involved problems, delicate questions, requests for special 
privileges, appeals to the teacher to settle disputes, and notes of 
every variety. Subjects may range from such a simple request as 
the playing of a favorite record to a violent attack upon another 
child or an expression of resentment over unfair treatment. Fre- 
quently there are letters of appreciation for kindnesses, thanks for 
assistance, and apologies for naughty behavior. The children pre- 
pare these notes painstakingly because they know that they must 
obey the rules for good style, good writing, good grammar, and 
good taste. 

These notes may be answered in various ways: a public discussion 
of a matter which concerns the class; a private conversation for a 
request of a personal nature; or a note conveying the desired in- 
formation. The advantages of some such system increase as the ac- 
tivities are multiplied, since it is physically impossible for one 
teacher to administer to all the needs of forty or more pupils at the 
moment they request it. The letter box gives the children an outlet 
for their complaints. There are times when all are occupied, leaving 
the teacher a few odd moments to read and answer the notes in the 
letter box. 

Whenever a discussion reaches an impasse because of emotional 
differences, the children may be requested to write letters expressing 
their opinions and reasons for their choice. This practice aids them 
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in crystallizing their thoughts about matters that are for the public 
welfare. All discussions to determine class policy can be brought to 
a quick conclusion in this manner. Usually there is unanimity of 
opinion, and then the matter is settled by an announcement of the 
verdict. The letter device can help a class to arrive at such weighty 
decisions as penalties for extreme cases of antisocial behavior and 
rewards for conspicuous service. 

The report card also helps the teacher promote class unity. Per- 
sonality ratings may be used as a stimulant to greater effort in ad- 
dition to adverse or favorable criticism. These ratings should be 
stated positively instead of negatively whenever possible. For ex- 
ample, the child who has never been reprimanded for uncoop- 
erativeness is not necessarily outstanding in cooperation—he may 
cooperate in a halfhearted way, just enough to escape notice. His 
rating should be only “satisfactory” until he demonstrates proof of 
his desire to help others. The negative attitude, that of doing nothing 
to annoy, is not a desirable end. Instead the school should work 
toward a positive attitude, where a pupil is actively interested in 
cooperating to the best of his ability. Generous distribution of out- 
standing marks does not tend to improve character unless they are 
merited. The teacher who rates the child on a basis of what he has 
earned through conscious effort is the one who helps him in the 
process of becoming a fine person. 

The report card may serve another purpose—to assist the child to 
evaluate himself and see his behavior as others see it. During the 
week before report cards are distributed, a discussion about the 
outstanding accomplishments in personality traits will provide an 
opportunity for a redefinition of desirable qualities. By such means 
a child learns that his social habits are not acceptable because he 
does not listen when others are speaking, because he insists upon 
having his own way, because he failed to contribute material to 
his group, or because he rates poorly on the basis of any of the 
hundreds of criteria by which he is judged. When the leaders, the 


class, or his teacher object to the evaluation he places upon himself 
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and call his shortcomings to his attention, the report card becomes 
an aid to his improvement. 


THE CLAss COUNCIL 


A last suggestion for the teaching of acceptable attitudes in the 
school environment is the class council, a device which serves as a 
clinic for chronic offenders. There is a genuine need for such an 
organization in every class where pressure is not exerted by an 
authority. Its object is not merely to prevent repetition of transgres- 
sions, although it does have this effect, but to spare the teacher the 
necessity of dealing with each offender, repetitiously and each of- 
fense as a separate incident. It saves time and such energy as would 
ordinarily be spent whenever a teacher stops to correct antisocial 
patterns of behavior. These acts invariably follow a similar trend 
and can be regarded as one bad fault instead of dozens of minor 
indiscretions so that the remedial treatment may be concentrated 
upon one practice instead of a series of scoldings. 

What is meant by the chronic offender? In a wide assortment of 
violators of the class folkways are many types: the child who is 
frequently tardy; who, day after day, “forgets” his homework; who 
is always losing his pen; who will not correct his errors; who dis- 
turbs his neighbors; or who annoys his group members. This list 
could be extended indefinitely. So many infractions of the rules 
occur in a single day that it is not at all surprising that teachers 
suffer from emotional exhaustion at dismissal time. Therefore it is 
to the advantage of both teacher and class to toss into the lap of the 
council all the petty, disturbing problems of the school week. 

The class council consists of a group of five or seven members 
who meet privately, once every week during school hours, in a 
corner of the room. The chairman, usually the class president, rec- 
ognizes each speaker as they discuss the problems before them. A 
secretary records the facts of each case and the outcomes. Upon 
this group falls the burden of examining the extent of guilt, sum- 
moning an offender to explain his behavior, reaching a decision by 
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majority vote, and administering corrective measures. They also 
have the prerogative of determining the best possible action in each 
case. They are cautioned against severity toward the member with 
a good record, and are urged to seek remedies which are democratic 
and not too difficult of compliance. When they have agreed upon a 
course of action for all who have demonstrated weakness in char- 
acter traits during the week, the chairman reports to the class, plac- 
ing each violator under the supervision of a council member who 
sees that the order is carried out before the next meeting. If it is 
not, the case is brought up at the beginning of the session when 
more drastic action is considered. 

A council of nine-year-old children could not function without 
preliminary instructions and a working list of remedial measures. 
They must be taught to distinguish social failings from poor work 
habits; bad breeding from willful antagonism; and inability to 
comprehend directions from deliberate rebellion. Unless they know 
how to weigh the cause of every problem their action may prove 
more harmful than beneficial. They need to be taught that motives 
must be probed before they can administer treatment, and are 
trained to offer assistance and advice rather than sadistic punish- 
ment. There will be no thought of corporal discomfort such as 
compelling a child to stand for an hour or inflicting an assignment 
of fifty examples in arithmetic and five hundred words in spelling. 
After they have received guidance in formulating a plan, they will 
have clear-cut ideas for subsequent action. 

The following list, arranged in the order of severity, may serve 
to illustrate a council plan; 


An oral apology to the class. 

. Deprivation of one pleasure. 

Working alone instead of with disrupted group. 

Removal from office. 

An academic assignment in addition to the regular lesson. 
. Deprivation of free periods and privileges. 

. A written apology and proof of repentance. 

. A letter from the council to the parents of the child. 
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9. Ostracism from specified activities for a definite time. 
10. Isolation. 


When such a system as described above operates automatically 
and democratically, the culprit is made to realize that he is living 
in a society which is both free and restricted, and just and un- 
compromising. He learns that through unfriendly behavior he dis- 
qualifies himself as a member of that society and so begins to 
realize that definite consequences follow antisocial patterns of be- 
having. The normal child will prefer to conform because he wants 
the good will of his classmates. For the abnormal child, only the 
superior judgment of the teacher or psychiatrist can advise what 
training he requires. 

When a child is removed from his group his time must not be 
wasted. Definite assignments should be given him in the same lesson 
from which he was expelled. He may be requested to work arith- 
metic examples, use spelling words in original sentences, frame 
questions based on the reading lesson, continue research on his 

topic, write a report in the social studies lesson, extend his vocabu- 
lary by using new words in story or paragraphs, etc. To make the 
most of his time, his tutors may be invited to contribute suggestions 
of remedial topics to improve his scholastic standing. The council 
should feel free to consult the teacher at any time for a statement of 
a pupil’s ratings so that he may receive additional coaching in his 
weak subjects. This she will be glad to supply since every teacher 
knows that most of the problems in behavior arise out of idleness. 


EVALUATION OF NEw MEASURES 


If the ideals and outcomes of education could be evaluated in 
perspective, the teacher would find in the new program qualities 
which are in every way superior to the old from the standpoints of 
the individual, the home, and the country. 

1. The Individual. Training in attitudes will assist the child to 
be at peace with himself. “Love thy neighbor as thyself” will be 
practiced in every situation in which he finds himself. It will govern 
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his thinking and give him the assurance he needs in his contact 
with others. ! 

2. The Home. After children have learned to love instead of to 
hate, they will be pleasanter persons to live with. As a result, the 
home should have a more harmonious atmosphere. 

3. The Nation. Out of the harmony of classroom and home may 
develop a greater unity in the country. Habits of thinking in terms 
of the welfare of others will produce changes in attitudes toward 
legislation. In place of greed and hate and desire for material wealth 
may grow a nobler spirit of willingness to share in the benefits of 
democracy and greater kindliness toward mankind. That may re- 
quire generations, perhaps centuries, to accomplish, but once the 
schools have taken firm hold of the ideal, we shall move on toward 
the goal. 
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CHANGING CONDITIONS 


If school buildings could be kept small and the number of classes 
under twenty-five most administrative problems would never arise. 
In many large schools there are too many classes to maintain a calm 
atmosphere and friendly intimacy among all the children. Where 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, enter and leave the building several 
times a day, where each class has the privilege of screaming on the 
adjoining playgrounds, and where large groups travel from floor to 
floor to meet teachers of special subjects, the school is faced by com- 
plexities too numerous to mention. How, then, can the changing con- 
cept in education be reconciled with the need for regimentation to 
preserve order? This is a question for deep thought, not by panels 
pals alone, but by every teacher in a large school. 

Right at the outset there is a paradox. Although regimentation is 
universally conceded to be undesirable in a democracy, yet, for the 
safety of the children and quiet in the surroundings, more than a 
semblance of order must be maintained. Furthermore, just as many 
classes contain twice the desirable number of pupils, so many 
_ schools house twice the desirable number of classes. Since school 
systems are helpless to correct this defect, teachers are obliged to 
seek ways of reducing the degree of regimentation without jeopard- 
izing the physical or mental well-being of everyone. Each school 
must find its own solution to this problem, but before it can recom- 
mend any modification of restrictions, the pupils will have to be 


given a sufficient amount of practice in self-discipline. 
; 409 
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Schools, like hospitals, should have a minimum of external dis- 
turbance, yet they are seldom able to secure it. The electric bell 
system is often one of the worst offenders. Although habit may 
eventually desensitize the teacher to the noise, many children be- 
come tense every time bells and gongs are rung. They jump as if 
struck and then relax. Actually there is no need for these shrill 
sounds except in cases of emergency. There should be no bells at all 
except a faint classroom tinkle to announce the end of a session. The 
atmosphere of a school cannot be calm while such commotion con- 
tinues to frazzle the nerves and upset the equilibrium of the pupils. 

Changing of classes could also be conducted with less tension. 
There should be no necessity for forty or more pupils to remain 
together in passing from room to room. It is a hardship for normal 
children to remain silent when walking next to a friend or classmate 
as they are so often required to do. If “up” and “down” stairways 
and “keep to the right” rules are observed, there is no reason why 
the members of a class should be compelled to walk together and 
behave unsocially to reach a room within a few prescribed mo- 
ments. Pupils would be happy to cooperate with the faculty if they 
were placed on their honor as responsible individuals. There might 
be a few infringements of the new freedom, but there are always 
violators, even in schools where regimentation controls their actions. 
Those who are unable to restrain their spirits could be dealt with 
separately, every school handling offenders in its own way. Mean- 
while the majority of the children would have a kindlier feeling 
toward teachers and school. 


COOPERATION AMONG CLASSES 


In small schools the children of all grades have numerous con- 
tacts in playgrounds, library, auditorium, and excursion with the 
result that there is a friendlier environment in the building. The 
large school, on the other hand, has regimented the pupils so that 
few social relationships could be established among pupils of dif- 
ferent grades. When the door of a room is closed, the loss of contact 
with the outside world often has a detrimental effect upon the at- 
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titudes of the children. They regard themselves as entirely apart 
from the activities of other grades, despite the fact that they have 
the same objectives, the same interest, and the same capacity for 
enjoyment. One class may have much to offer other classes; in- 
dividuals in one class may have great talents that could be shared 
with children throughout the school. Many modern theorists would 
like to further harmonious relationships in greater abundance among 
children of different ages and varying aptitudes. 

The school is to the class what the community is to the home. 
Shutting the door against all neighborhood affairs does not neces- 
sarily injure the community, but it inevitably stifles the individuals 
in the home. So it is with the school. The greater the participation 
in school interests, the greater will be the gain of those who have a 
share in them, and, consequently, the finer the school will become. 

There are a number of ways in which the faculty may encourage 
the development of cooperation among the classes of a school, such 
as individual demonstrations of good will, sharing between classes, 
and group performances throughout the school. 

The unit provides the best opportunities for good-will demonstra- 
tions, for the children of one grade often have illustrative material, 
experience, and knowledge which would aid the unit study of other 
grades. When they axe kept informed of unit themes being studied in 
other classes, they are always generous with their possessions and 
give their time freely to explain, assist, and guide younger pupils. — 
To this end it is advisable that a monthly list of unit topics be sent 
to each class in a school in order that all are informed of the activi- 
ties going on in other rooms. 

The second method of improving relationships within a school, 
the interclass visit, may be employed by teachers as incentives for 
demonstrations of friendship. Challenging another class to a debate 
and inviting them to a holiday entertainment are ways of promoting 
amicable feelings. One of my classes once went so far as to provide 
refreshments for another class as part of an end-of-the-term party 
at which there was spontaneous singing, playing of games, and ’ 
storytelling. Ordinarily, this is a dull period of marking time until 
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the vacation bell sounds; on this occasion, however, the refresh- 
ments climaxed festivities that were remembered long afterward. 
The traveling theatre may also be used to further cordiality. If a 
given performance by a small group is really fine, they may be in- 
vited to entertain other classes. In one school four children con- 
structed a complete puppet show, wrote their own script, and took 
it to other grades from 2:30 until 3 o’clock every day until the school 
had been covered. When children know that their efforts will be ap- 
preciated, they devote themselves gladly to sharing their talents. 


DEMOCRATIZING THE SCHOOL 


After the classroom teacher has reshaped her own methods of 
working she may be confronted with contradictory conditions out- 
side. Her new technique is likely to fail unless it is supported by an 
equally democratic policy everywhere in the school. Democracy — 
and autocracy are incompatible, particularly when they affect the 
same persons within the same environment. If one system is to 
dominate inthe child’s life it must be extended to every phase of 
that life, even into the home. Therefore it is important to analyze 
the disparate influences which surround him. 

The first discordant note results from classifying members of one 
grade according to their mentality—a policy swhich has been de- 
cried, not alone by progressive educators, but by the children them- 
selves. The intent is good: pupils of similar mental ability progress 
more or less at the same rate of speed and should therefore be per- 
mitted to work together. However this theory may conform to 
pedagogical standards, it fails when measured by democratic stand- 
ards. The segregation of bright, normal, and dull individuals 
establishes a caste system which is diametrically opposed to the 
idea of social equality. 

This practice of segregation has done an enormous amount of 
harm to children of all types, but especially to the two extremes. 
The bright child usually develops an arrogant attitude toward those 
of other groups, extending in a large measure even to his choice of 
playmates. His parents rarely disguise their pride in the superiority 
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of their offspring, and they laud him, particularly to the parents of 
children less fortunately placed. Meanwhile the pupil of the dull 
group suffers severe mental anguish because of the stigma attached 
to him by the school. When he loses his self-respect he usually sets 
up a defense mechanism in the shape of sulky defiance or open re- 
bellion, and he can scarcely be blamed for finding some outlet for 
his misery when the finger of shame is pointed at him throughout his } 
school life. This is too great a burden for a young child to bear, 
especially long before he is able to rationalize his misfortune. His 
parents become apologetic to friends and vindictive toward him, 
failing to understand that his air of bravado is his answer to the 
unkindness of school and home. 

Fortunately, most democratic school systems have now abolished 
this custom, all of their classes now being formed heterogeneously. 
Under this system the bright pupil is permitted to assist the slow one 
and both are prevented from developing undesirable and undemo- 
cratic character traits. Nevertheless, the results of the old grouping 
‘still bear fruit for some years after it has been abandoned in a given 
school. Children still remember the days when they were classified 
as superior or inferior. They cannot change their mental habits as 
one sheds a winter coat, and this evil interferes with the establish- 
ment of friendly relations among all types of children. This factor 
must be considered in the future classification of pupils. 

Caution must be observed to prevent other evils from springing 
up even in the heterogeneous system. One danger is the custom of 
sending a class through from first to sixth year intact. These children 
sometimes acquire petty animosities because of their familiarity 
with one another’s shortcomings. They form cliques for both work 
and play which are not conducive to democratic training. Moreover, 
they are deprived of the opportunity to extend their acquaintance 
and so do not learn to work with a greater variety of persons. It is 
advisable, if feasible, to change the composition of each class once 
every year or two. 

The question of permitting the bright pupil to skip a grade is 
bound to arise when a school eliminates its superior classes. The 
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modern school does not see the advantage of this custom except in. 
cases of great genius. It is always possible to enrich the work of 
individuals to such a degree that all can progress with equal rapidity 
regardless of grade. This system offers a distinct advantage to the 
bright child. He remains with those of his own age and develops his 
personality and character normally. He is given a greater oppor- 
tunity for leadership, for cooperation, and for the expansion of his 
aptitudes. Meanwhile, the entire class gains from the association. __ 

Another inequality is that of school disciplinary policy wherever 
both types of education exist in the same school system. Pupils 
leaving a free classroom where behavior is guided by self-restraint, 
suddenly enter an atmosphere where behavior is controlled by polic- 
ing and punishment. If they have learned to conform to the modern 
method they will be hostile to the autocratic tone of the other. 
Children in school systems where such variance exists will inevitably 
suffer from a conflict which they are too young to rationalize and 
the result will be failure in one or both of the methods. The only 
solution lies in maintaining the same policy throughout, ie., em- 
ploying a method of discipline in harmony with the objectives of 
democratic training. 

Since any innovation in school disciplinary policy affects a large 
group of children, the assembly is the logical place to introduce it. 
As in the case of new classroom practices of any type, the super- 
visor explains the plans, permits the audience to voice opinions. 
about the maintenance of order, and encourages class discussion 
about penalties, the avoidance of risks, and the prevention of undue 
noise and confusion. To terminate the procedure democratically, 
each class should be given a list of alternative measures to vote 
upon, and a majority decision should be accepted. The success of 
the new plan will then be a foregone conclusion, because every 
child in the school will have had time to think about the problems 
confronting the faculty and to determine how violations should be 
treated. Their reactions and the policy agreed upon by the majority 
establish the folkways for that organization. 

During the period of transition to the modern system, and before 
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everyone has acquired full powers of self-discipline, school adminis- 
trators must necessarily continue the practice of teacher supervision. 
However, the custom of demanding silence, speed, and two straight 
columns of marchers should be abandoned in favor of low con- 
versation and freedom of movement. This necessitates another 
change in school policy in that machinery must be set up for han- 
dling those who abuse their privileges. The training in democratic 
attitudes through which pupils learn how to cope with these condi- 
tions constitutes an excellent preparation for active participation in 
the affairs of the school. Pupil government is the opportunity to | 
practice the technique of a democratic society, hence this vital train- 
ing should be regarded as a prerequisite for citizenship. 


ScHooL CoUNCIL 


A committee, which is usually known as a school council, plays 
several roles in maintaining democratic spirit in a school: it conducts 
regular meetings where school problems are discussed and policies 
formulated; it receives requests from the student body for the 
adoption of new procedures; and it decides what disciplinary meas- 
ures may be used to reduce the number of offenses. A teacher should 
be present at these meetings to guide the committee in democratic 
policy, and to assist the members to conduct their meetings in 
accord with parliamentary procedure. Culprits summoned before 
the council are usually children who are sorely in need of guidance. 
If they are accorded proper treatment the school council becomes an 
agency to check incipient delinquency in the community. 

Another field which calls for changing the general attitude of the 
school toward disciplinary problems is the field of character train- 
ing. Very little has been done to date to assist misguided children to 
modify their conduct before habits have become too strong to cor- 
rect. The time when such influence is most effective is at the first 
indication of antisocial behavior. The first offense is generally in the 
nature of an experiment: the child tries his wings to find out how far 
he can go without getting into trouble. If he is successful, he repeats 
it, feeling a little more assurance because he knows how easy it is. 
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By the third time he begins to form the habit and each repetition 
decreases the likelihood of his controlling his impulses. For this 
reason, the system which checks the first offense is the one which 
produces the most effective results in that it prevents bad traits 
from becoming habitual. It is desirable that the detection of anti- 
social behavior, the decision as to what should be done about it, and 
the supervision of whatever guidance is provided be assigned to 
the school council with direction but not interference from the 
faculty. 

If our older pupils can be inspired with the desire to accept an 
active part in assisting the children of lower grades in the correction 
of wrong attitudes and poor behavior practices, we have gone a long 
way toward eliminating delinquency, for young children worship 
and follow blindly any older boy or girl who singles them out. 
Naturally, these leaders will need instructions before they can un- 
derstand and assume this responsibility. Boy councillors should be 


informed about the available resources for: little boys—the ball : 


game, the museum, the science exhibit, the market, the hike, etc.; 
-girl councillors should be advised about the storytelling hour at the 
library, the puppet show, the boat rides, etc. A child will change his 
thinking and conduct not because he is being entertained but be- 
cause of the contact with a person whom he respects, and it is at 
this point that the leader requires the most comprehensive training. 
In traveling from place to place he is taught to draw out the little 
culprit, listen to his comments and questions, solve his problems, 
and lend a helping hand in moments of stress, thus establishing a 
basis for the child’s emotional readjustment. From time to time he 
makes a report of progress, mentioning specific weaknesses, griev- 
ances, and causes. 

There may be a small expense incurred during this rehabilitation 
process. Hence each school should set aside a fund for this purpose 
_ just as is done for the purchase of library books and equipment. In 
fact, I should place the human needs of the school council above 
academic needs. 

The school council, elected by ballot, should represent every class 
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above the primary department. It should select volunteers from the 
upper grades to serve as guidance councillors, and so establish a 
self-governing body with powers to extend its influence where it is 
needed most, that is, to the poor little culprit who tried his wings. 
This program of character guidance offers opportunities for service 
to the school society as a preparation for later service to country. 


THE FAacuLty CouNcIL 


The faculty council is practically a necessity in any school which 
subscribes to the modern system. Since an institution which oper- 
ates democratically must be controlled by all its members, the fac- 
ulty of a school is the obvious body to determine its own routine. Im- 
position of authority can never be as effective as that devised 
through common consent. Any study of conditions which is followed 
by free discussion in which the entire personnel participates renders 
active democratic service with an economy of time and a unity of 
purpose. When it is impossible for the council to reach a decision, 
small committees should take over the task of investigating the cir- 
cumstances and reporting the conditions back to the council, where 
the facts are then weighed and resolved. 

The assumption, which is sometimes expressed, that teachers will 
not avail themselves of the privilege to participate, is quite unwar- 
ranted. Teachers have become so accustomed to conferences at 
which the principal holds forth that they usually see nothing un- 
democratic in that procedure. Many schools, however, have adopted 
the faculty council system where the only voices heard are those of 
teachers and these meetings have often proved to be dynamic in- 
deed. If teachers are given a share in the administrative burden they 
will undoubtedly seize the opportunity to do their part. 

Teachers have had few occasions for meeting with their col- 
leagues for professional discussion. When little groups of teachers 
are gathered together their conversation usually consists of an ex- 
change of classroom anecdotes of the less ponderous variety. Such 
conversations do not solve their problems or assist in improving their 
techniques. Professional assistance can come only through a more 
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formal meeting, in which provision is made for the pooling of ideas 
and for grappling with obstacles which confront all teachers at one 
time or another. 

In my school the teachers have tried the periodic grade meet- 
ings which enabled us to study countless matters affecting all of 
us. We exchanged ideas for new techniques of teaching, discussed 
suggestions for new units of work and planned them so that no two 
classes would study a similar unit simultaneously, provided for the 
exchange of illustrative material and unit sources of information, 
and arranged for a variety of culminating experiences to prevent 
duplication. This collaboration stimulated our professional interest 
and benefited our pupils as well as ourselves. But this does not carry 
the idea of cooperation far enough. Teachers of all the grades should 
have such meetings if the greatest amount of good is to be derived 
from school cooperation. What is true of one small group will be 
multiplied many times in larger gatherings. These meetings would 
become seminars for the research, pooling, and reporting by teachers 
for the welfare of everyone. 


THE TEACHER IN A DEMOCRACY 

The influence of the teacher in the years to come will be con- 
tingent upon her qualifications to guide the thinking of her young 
charges. This is no small assignment. Preparation for teaching ‘is not 
merely a preparation in subject matter and methods of working, but 
it embraces also an understanding of the world and a sympathy 
with progress. This can be realized in various ways: through ex- 
tensive reading; through listening to speakers who represent all 
shades of opinion, particularly those of the opposition; through 
participation in discussions on controversial subjects; and through 
activity in community affairs. How can this be accomplished? How 
is the teacher to embark upon a program which will fit her for the 
responsibilities of her profession? The problem is a perplexing one. 

Teachers, like other citizens, read escapist literature, listen to 
speakers with whom they are in agreement, avoid contact with 
persons having different convictions, and as a rule are conspicuously 
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absent at community affairs. The modern school now demands of 
her a new set of qualifications: she must be well informed; she must 
continue to be a student or she will thwart her own progress; and 
she must be unafraid of the truth and willing to examine and discuss 
all sides of a question, keeping an open mind on a controversial 
subject. In order to measure up to these requirements, she will have 
to broaden her outlook on world problems through wider contact, 
travel, and civic participation until she assumes a place of leader- 
ship in community life. 


THE SUPERVISOR 


The “supervisor,” in the sense of “overseer” or inspector, has no - 
place in the scheme of the new school. He does not enter a class- 
room to observe technique, to criticize plans, to sit in judgment 
upon outcomes, and to point out indications of weakness and what 
he believes to be neglect. Supervision and all that it represents has 
no place in any environment where friendship and cooperation 
predominate. The very word implies adverse criticism and supe- 
riority. If we were to select an appropriate title, “advisor” would 
be a happier choice, since that word has a connotation designating 
assistance and a willingness to share ideas. Many supervisors are, in 
a real sense, advisors to their teachers, but many others still cling to 
their undemocratic privilege of inspecting and faultfinding with 
resulting fear and tension in those schools. 

Besides assisting the teacher in all her problems, the supervisor . 
in the new school has a great responsibility in that as leader of his 
group he is the logical person to keep abreast of the times and re- 
port back to them the substance of his gains. He should have the 
time and the inclination to study professional journals, read progres- 
sive articles, and analyze experimental reports. He should be able 
to open up new horizons for his teachers and place at their disposal 
material worthy of their attention. Unless he is a step ahead of 
them he will not have resources upon which to draw when he ad- 
vises and confers. The supervisor who is professionally interested in 
his work guides and leads his teachers just as each teacher guides 
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and leads her pupils. The library in which he accumulates a repre- 
sentative collection of up-to-date pedagogical literature can become 
a central meeting place for the faculty, and can mean much for 
their progress as well as their pleasure. _ 

The faculty meeting gives the supervisor an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate his professional progress, particularly if he stresses peda- 
gogical rather than administrative matters. He should conduct the 
meeting in a democratic spirit, permitting the staff to participate in 
the discussions and to express their opinions freely. He should turn 
over to committees for research and report every school problem — 
of importance. This shifting of the burden will create a more active 
desire on the part of the teachers to find solutions, which will even- 
tually mean a sharing of responsibility and a resulting unity of 
purpose. 

The new school has greatly modified the attitudes of the super- 
visor. Of his new approaches perhaps the first is the improvement 
of instruction, which is of course his primary responsibility. This 
can be accomplished by presenting ideas as suggestions for con- 
sideration rather than as dogmatic orders for adoption. It may be 
accomplished through demonstrations, preferably by the supervisor 
himself, or through the medium of the private interview, during 
which all possibilities for problem solution are explored. 

The relationship between supervisor and teacher has always been 
a delicate one. Too often there is an attitude, on the one hand, of 
authority of “the king can do no wrong” variety; harsh commands 
without a softening explanation; unreasonable requests of a burden- 
some nature; and a demeanor of superiority which never permits 
the teacher to forget her subordinate position. On the other hand, 
there may be an attitude of submission on the part of the teacher, a 
meekness so humble that she obeys blindly and implicitly every 
whim of her supervisor. Since all are working toward a common 
goal, supervisor and teacher should meet as equals and friends. If 
there is any hope of their achieving a democratic atmosphere they 
must meet as collaborators. Unfortunately, the supervisor does not 
have the practice in teaching classes according to modern tech- 
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niques and is therefore unable to appreciate the problems which 
now face the teacher. For this reason, if for no other, he must be 
prepared to listen sympathetically and work cooperatively to over- 
come the obstacles to successful accomplishment. | 

Not long ago the principal of a large school was asked to what 
he attributed the harmony of his staff and the happiness of his 
teachers. He replied that he had once been a classroom teacher and. 
had not forgotten the teacher’s point of view. When he became a 


principal he took inventory and set the following standards for him- 


self which constituted a comprehensive yardstick for the supervisor's 
self-evaluation. | 


. Are all the teachers happy? 
. Do they share in the determination of school policy? 
. Is my criticism constructive? 
. Are our relationships congenial and relaxed? 
. Do I listen sympathetically to their problems and provide helpful 
solutions? 
6. Am I progressive in my professional requests? 
7. Am I democratic at all times? 


oR ON 


It is difficult for the traditionalist to reverse a policy of many 
years’ standing. To some it may come hard to yield part of their 
authority, to shift their point of view from boss to friend, assisting 
instead of censuring, and listening instead of dismissing a distressed 
teacher summarily. There will probably always be a few who can 
see no objection to thé uniform plan book, the sets of papers, and the 
systematized reports, and who will wish to retain their control of 
everything that happens within the school, heaping order upon 
order and mimeographed instruction upon mimeographed instruc- 
tion. Most supervisors, however, with a little introspection and a 


- great deal of evaluation, will unquestionably strike a proper balance 


between old habits and new ideals. 

Any supervisor who lives up to the spirit of the new program is an 
inspiration to his teachers. No tension can exist in an environment 
where mutual helpfulness predominates; no bitterness can injure 
a relationship when there is understanding and freedom. Democ- 
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racy in a school starts in the administrative office, not in the class- 
room, and the atmosphere it creates radiates down the line to the 
youngest child. This pace can only be set by the authorities, because 
their influence is felt throughout the building and out in the com- 
munity. 

All public rooms should be under the management of the super- 
visor. In this category may be included the children’s library, nature 
room, science laboratory, art studio, gymnasium, hobby or clubroom, 
and the auditorium. It would be a great asset to the community if 
these rooms occupied the entire first floor of the building where 
afternoon and week-end activities could continue the year round. 
But even if these facilities are scattered over the building and used 
only during school time the benefit to the children would be im- 
measurable. In the library they would learn how to use all types of 
reference material; in the nature room they would become famil- 
iar with living plants, birds, the beehive, turtles, etc.; in the science 
laboratory they would use the equipment needed for scientific 
experiment and observation; in the art studio they would find ex- 
hibits of all forms of art and practice using the materials; in the 
gymnasium they would have recreation equipment; in the clubroom 
they could enjoy a wide assortment of games; and in the auditorium 
they would practice their dramatic and musical talents. Besides 
giving the children the opportunities which such a variety of con- 
tacts provides, they would develop culturally by seeing the displays 
of the works of others. Whenever a class completes its unit culmina- 
tions, their superior efforts would be displayed in the appropriate 
rooms where they could be admired and studied by many children 
over a period of time. In other words, these rooms would become 
their clubrooms for the practice of old interests and the learning of 
new ones. | 


THE AUDITORIUM 

The supervisor can do much to further the cause of democracy 
by guiding the thinking of the children under his charge. What they 
learn in the classroom may be supplemented through outside 
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sources, particularly in the school assembly. Here are many op- 
portunities for the application of new knowledge and the broaden- 
ing of vision. The supervisor, because of his respected position as 
director, can influence the children in countless ways—not in the 
form of sermons, but through instruction based on research of soci- 
ological, anthropological, or philosophical import, simplified and 
delivered in an interesting way. 

Among the topics which can profitably be introduced to a school 
assembly are the following: 

1. The qualifications of a good American citizen. 
. Information to correct erroneous beliefs about anthropology. 
. Attitudes toward different races and religions. 
. The origins of prejudice and hatred. 
. Behavior toward minorities and low-income groups. 
. An understanding of the contributions to American culture 
of those groups against whom propaganda has been directed. 

The wise supervisor will plan his assembly programs around a 
unit of thought, just as the teacher plans her work around a unit 
of study. The period could be made especially profitable if his talk 
or that of a guest speaker, or both, is reinforced by a short film, 
lantern slides, or a radio play based upon the same topic. The child 
could not but be influenced by so forceful and vivid a presentation 
of the democratic ideal. 

Even with the most involved subjects, the guest speaker or super- 
visor can draw upon community behavior for illustrations and thus 
reduce these complexities to the level of the children. Scientific 
information can be simplified and made understandable to the 
average school child.* Children who are given some understanding 
of the reasons for propaganda designed to mislead and divide our 
people will develop a stronger feeling of unity than those to whom 
it has never been explained. In this way the supervisor has within 
his grasp an opportunity to direct the thinking of the next genera- 
_ tion into more understanding channels. 


mS oF SO DO 


* Such pamphlets as Weltfish and Benedict’s “Races of Mankind” have al- 
ready done this. 
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But a mere passive acceptance of the supervisor’s efforts will not 
stir the children’s minds enough to achieve permanent values. As has 
been stated before, real gains are always proportionate to the 
amount of thinking actually done by the children. Stimulating their 
thoughts once a week or so will produce no more than a momentary 
interest in the subject. It is advisable, therefore, that the theme upon 
which the supervisor has been concentrating be followed by some 
creative activity on the part of the pupils. 

One device for this purpose is the essay contest. Here the child’s 
essay should be written outside of the classroom and submitted to 
the office without assistance or pressure from the teacher. The sub- 
jects should deal with tolerance, intercultural friendships, demo- 
cratic behavior, or anything which promotes a broadening point of 
view. Wherever prejudice is revealed, that becomes a field for 
exploration. After hearing the essays of members of their own class, 
the children should be allowed to vote for the two or three best 
to be sent to the principal. Out of all the essays submitted, the 
judges should select three or four to be read aloud by their authors 
at the final assembly for that unit when the audience could then 
select, by applause or by vote, the essay most worthy of publication 
in the school or community newspaper. 

Another device for reinforcing the assembly theme is the inter- 
class debate upon a subject of controversial interest. This can also 
be conducted as the culmination of a character training unit at the 
final assembly on that topic. Such activity must of necessity be pre- 
pared outside of the classroom, since the debaters will be drawn 
from several classes. To lend dignity to the debate, the supervisor 
should direct both the preparation and the performance. The pro- 
ceedings themselves should demonstrate democratic, open-minded, 
and friendly attitudes among the participants. 

Such devices as the foregoing are, however, insufficient to insure 
harmonious intercultural relations among the children. This goal 
can be achieved only through the active participation of the entire 
school body. No results of any consequence can be produced if a 
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few are relied on to set the example, while the majority continue to 
harbor old prejudices and overtly or furtively practice intolerance 
toward persons whose backgrounds differ from their own. It is 
imperative, therefore, that some permanent system be introduced 
into each school whereby pupils will develop understanding and 
sympathy for all with whom they have contact. 

Since the composition of the school varies with each community, 
every principal must arrive at his goal by whatever means is best 
suited to the conditions in his district. One method for the en- 
couragement of closer association with children of minority groups 
is the intercultural club, whose membership consists both of those 
who have strong democratic leanings and who are particularly de- 
sirous of correcting antisocial behavior in the vicinity of the school, 
and of those who have given indications of racial or religious bias. 
Here the extremes have a chance to mingle and collaborate for 
their mutual benefit. This pleasant contact can do much to correct 
wrong thinking and reform misguided emotions. 

The supervisor has still another method of directing his school 
into friendlier relationships: he can demonstrate his own philosophy 
of democracy in action by offering leadership opportunities to mem- 
bers of minority groups and guidance to victims of intolerance. 
When such pupils are singled out for supervisory favor, it often 
raises them in the esteem of their fellow schoolmates and thus sets 
an example of harmonious living. 

These are but a few of the methods which the democratic school 
may employ to achieve a true American spirit among its children. 
Emphasis must be placed upon behavior and not upon precy 
_ phrases and high-sounding words. 

Underlying all activity, Tee is the personality of the super- 
visor. It is he who teaches the origins of intolerance and explodes 
erroneous ideas which tend to produce racial and religious preju- 

dices. It is he who explains foreign folkways and broadens points of 
_ view to persuade children to accept differences. Above all, it is 
the supervisor who points out antisocial and undemocratic attitudes 
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in his school. If his approach is liberal and idealistic, the minds and 
the hearts of the children will become attuned to the goals which 
every true American envisages. 

Further assistance in cultural guidance may be offered through 
correlative reading material. Preparing a bibliography, or, better 
still, providing a fine collection of books on each unit theme for 
all age levels, will give the a related references to continue 
their study. 


CoMMUNITY COUNCIL 


If it were possible to see the school as the nucleus for community 
action, great strides could be made to further the collective interests 
of its members. Such a collaboration could be effected by a council 
composed of members drawn from every walk of life: industry, 
politics, labor, all religious denominations, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and of course the school. Its membership would consist of 
banker and clerk; Negro and white; Republican and Democrat; 
Catholic, Jew and Protestant; and lawyer, butcher, and teacher. 
Even the communist and the Fascist would not be turned away, 
since differences of opinion would be thrashed out here by the 
democratic process. If its leader is a dynamic, social-minded edu- 
cator who seeks contact with public-spirited members of the com- 
munity, we would find there frank discussions in which ideas and 
ideals would have free expression. 

- Such a council would outline a program of social reform by which 
all the defects of the community could be attacked. Every unde- 
sirable incident would be probed to its origin; every act of violence, 
of racial intolerance, and of discord would be analyzed and pro- 
posals would be made to establish harmony among the hostile 
parties. The council could outline a program for combating the 
causes of delinquency and crime. This body could become an active 
force to counteract the dangers arising out of the estrangement of 
the various cultural groups in the community. If, after voting upon 
concrete suggestions for reform, each member would report the 
conclusions back to the group he represents, every schoolhouse in: 
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the country would assume leadership for progress in its own en- 
vironment. 

Our trouble in the past has been lack of unity among persons with 
democratic interests. The more united they are, the more powerful 
they become. The inactive community which permits conflict to 
exist either remains static or regresses; that which takes some action 
on a cooperative plane moves on toward better living. It uses the 
means of freedom to create more freedom, and the means of friend- 
ship to create more friendship. Through frank discussion and con- 
certed action it will expose and redirect antisocial behavior wherever 
it may be found. The community is potentially a creative, integrat- 
ing force, the strength of which has not yet been tested. Given the 
leadership and the opportunity it may yet prove its power. 
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THe AMERICAN HOME 


The home represents the social, healthful, spiritual, cultural, and 
educational facilities which influence the child. These can be a force 
for tremendous good or they can mean next to nothing to its mem- 
bers. There was a time when the home comprised the entire life of 
the child, when there were no outside interests except simple recrea- 
tional pleasures. The child had few contacts or experiences and little 
idea of the size or complexity of the world in which he lived. He 
knew only his immediate family and playmates and whatever 
meager experiences they could provide. 

Many changes have taken place during the past seneration in that 
little environment. Modern inventions have broadened his world 
until it embraces experiences he could not have enjoyed in former 
days had he been a prince. The radio and movies have filled his 
mind with new ideas, giving him realistic knowledge that surpasses 
anything the schools can offer in aural and visual instruction. The 
automobile has done its part in extending his experience. With little 
effort the child of today can have the finest literature, the most ex- 
citing adventures, and the most thrilling entertainment. Even living © 
conditions have changed completely, complicating home life. 

No one seriously wishes to return to the narrowness of the home 
of former days, but everyone will agree that it is highly desirable to 
establish so strong an interrelation between community and. school 
that the evil which now influences the child can be counteracted. 
The only way to accomplish this unity is by convincing the parents 
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home and school, which are working wholeheartedly for the welfare 
of the child should find a common meeting ground that will enable 
them to place implicit faith in one another. The school is the logical 
center to achieve this purpose. 

Teachers do not always see eye to eye with parents for a very 
good reason. The teacher studies the child in a detached way and 
_ her evaluation is largely objective. The mother is less able to see her 
child objectively; her emotions are so intense that she easily mis- 
-construes and exaggerates an incident. She errs by being over- 
zealous to the point of interfering with the child’s best interests. 
Because she is sincere and loyal to her offspring, she often finds it 
difficult to agree with a stranger on any opinion short of perfection. 
Moreover, the child is reluctant to confirm the teacher’s conviction 
_ to his own detriment. Why should he not distort a fact which places 
him in a bad lightP He does not do this maliciously, but in self- 
defense, sometimes for commendation. Hence a relationship de- 
velops which is often seriously handicapped by misunderstanding. 

Until recently the parent seldom consulted with the teacher ex- 
cept in cases of conflict. The difficult boy was the only pupil whose 
parents came to school. Since the parent of the good child rarely 
entered the building, he had no idea of the kind of life his offspring 
led for five hours every day. This was indeed an unfortunate situa- 
tion, inasmuch as the pupil was thus deprived of advantages that 
might have grown out of an interview between the two persons most 
concerned with his dévelopment. 

The new school, realizing that little can be accomplished until 
home and school work together, has sought to remedy this error. 
The need for cooperation is urgent. How can the teacher inculcate 
desirable social habits and democratic traits of character if her ef- 
forts are counteracted by contrary home practices? The average 
_ mother has a difficult enough time coping with the problems of 
child training under modern conditions and is unaware that the 
modern school has made great changes which could be of much as- 
sistance to her. The American home needs the help of the school just 
as much as the school needs the help of the home. 
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EXPLAINING THE PROGRAM TO PARENTS 

Parents cannot be criticized for their apparent lack of coopera- 
tion with the school. They know the school only as it was in their 
time and the teacher only as she was in their day. With this picture 
in their minds they are unable to understand why the school raises 
issues which have always been considered outside its province. If 
the schools permit this lack of coordination to prevail, unnecessary 
‘obstacles will continue to obstruct progress. The only hope of ulti- 
mate success is in a well-defined outline for parents of the goals of 
the new program, without which the school cannot hope for their 
sympathetic assistance. ‘ 

It is impossible for the school to accomplish miracles without the 
help of the home. Desirable character traits are taught in the class- 
room in the hope that their practice will be extended to the child’s 
activities outside of the school environment where he spends most 
of his life. Here he is also being taught in thousands of ways. A par- 
ent may not have a license to teach, but his instruction carries a 
greater and more permanent influence than that exerted by any 
- trained teacher. The school cannot perform its work adequately in. 
25 hours a week when its efforts are being counteracted for 143 
hours every week, to say nothing of the long vacation period. Noth- 
ing could be more urgent than the concerted effort of all child train- 
ing agencies at this time. Parents who do not have the facts cannot 
bridge the gap. The school must assume this task. 

Many people believe that the school has enough to do to educate 
the child without carrying the instruction into the home. Thinking 
persons, however, will recognize the danger of keeping parents un- 
informed of modern techniques. Not only are they unable to realize 
the necessity for changing their own methods in disciplining and 
teaching, but, by their misguided efforts to assist the child, they 
may undo all that the school is accomplishing. Parents have been 
known to do their child’s research, write his reports, and do his cul- 
minating projects, honestly believing that in this way they are co- 
operating with the teacher. Naturally the pupil is not averse to 
claiming credit for his parents’ efforts. The child thus comes to lean’ 
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upon his parents as in the past he leaned upon the teacher. He is 
not much better off than he was before. 

There is still another reason for the coordination of school and 
home. Instructing the parents in the new ideals is only half the work. 
The school must also find out how the child applies his new knowl- 
edge in his daily contacts. If he cooperates in school but quarrels 
with his family, if he shares his possessions with his classmates but 
behaves selfishly toward his playmates at home, and if he speaks 
politely for five hours a day but is impudent to his parents and rude 
to his friends for the remainder of the time, then what has been ac- 
complished except to establish two patterns of behavior diametri- 
cally opposed one to the other, thereby causing conflict within the 
child? The school will be at a disadvantage in this contest, since the 
time element is the determining factor in habit formation. Unless 
the school can arrive at a working partnership with the home it will 
be many generations before it can attain its goal. 

The sooner the school organizes a program for the education of 
the home, the sooner will the benefits of modern education be real- 
ized. We must decide what the parents need to know, find a way of 
getting the information to them, and take steps to convince them 
that their cooperation is not only desirable, but indispensable. The 
knowledge which must be placed at their disposal is that which con- 
cerns the physical, the mental, and the moral well-being of the child. 

The physical well-being of the child includes a consideration of 
all health deficiencies which need correction. Here the parents are 
generally in complete accord with the school in their desire to im- 
prove imperfect conditions. If the suggestions of teacher or nurse 
are carried out at the earliest possible time, other problems which 
may arise from physical neglect will be simplified. 

The mental well-being of the child requires that the parents un- 
derstand something of the new techniques of learning. They should 
know that the child’s academic work at home consists mainly of the 
correction of school errors in tool subjects. Giving him practice in 
overcoming his typical mistakes is certainly not too difficult, since 
his weaknesses are always clearly enumerated in his workbook. If 
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the parents really wish to go further than this, they may assist the 
child in finding source material applicable to his unit study, discuss- 
ing with him his new knowledge and providing the means of broad- 
ening his experience by visits to library, museums, places of educa- 
tional interest, and other worth-while places in his community. They 
should understand the necessity for self-reliance in research, and 
realize that doing the work for him interferes with his acquiring in- 
dependence in studying. They should know about the school’s pro- 
gram for the elevation of reading tastes so that they may supervise 
the child’s choice of books. 

The moral welfare of the school child includes all the rules for ac- 
ceptable behavior. Not only will the parents need a list of these re- 
quirements, they also require instructions on how to put them into 
practice. Weakness in home discipline generally arises from insufh- 
cient knowledge about the best methods of handling problems. The 
child never objects to firmness if he is convinced that his parent can- 
not be cajoled into yielding to persistent argument. To make the be- 
havior of the child in the home conform to the standards set by the 
_ school is a herculean task. Close collaboration can bring this about. 

How can parents acquire the knowledge of so broad a program 
for the training of his child? Needless to say, the teacher cannot in- 
struct each parent individually. In a short interview or even a series 
of meetings, the teacher can give him only a limited amount of in- 
formation. This project requires a program to be undertaken by the 
school authorities, to popularize the basic facts so that the ideas may 
be understood by every person regardless of his background. 

In this program for educating the home, frequent and regular 
meetings for parents provide the best medium. These meetings 
should center around addresses by persons competent to reduce the 
knowledge to its component parts and capable of delivering a mes- 
sage in a convincing manner. Furthermore, the program should 
offer sufficient attraction to make attendance a pleasure as well as a 
duty. Where a school can arrange for fine music or dance recitals, 
educational films, or performances by the older children, few seats 
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will remain empty. The school event must be more attractive than 
other entertainment in the community. | 

Invitations to parents’ meetings should not be the only opportu- 
nity for visits to the school. Every now and then occasions may be 
created for observing the children in their classroom activities. See- 
ing the work of the school at first hand will be of the greatest assist- 
ance to understanding and appreciating it. 

Many parents will be too occupied to avail themselves of these op- 
portunities to keep in touch with the school. For these, weekly bul- 
letins, designed to present all facts as clearly as possible, are invalu- 
able. If these are prepared by supervisors who are familiar with 
classroom purposes and practices, they will bridge the gap between 
school and home. 

Some persons may ask why coordination is so vital. The answer is 
simple: if the standards of the school are to be raised, the standards 
of the home must also be raised. When the school attempts to instill 
democratic ideals in the young, it must also call it to the attention of 
the other members of the home. This is not a program for teaching 
the pupil in the classroom so much as it is a plan for democratizing 
the nation. It may begin in the kindergarten, but it does not end at 
the school gate; its influence will be extended out into every com- 
munity with which contact may be established. 


DEMOCRATIZING THE HOME 


When parents discuss discipline they rarely agree about method. 
One believes in using the rod, another yields to every childish whim, 
while a third prefers to discuss an issue until one or the other be- 
comes exhausted. Many are trying to follow modern theories about 
freedom for the young by the trial and error procedure. Many more 
scoff at the idea of freedom and guard their authority zealously. 
Unfortunately, the victim is the child who is caught somewhere in 
between the extremes. 

All too frequently parental discipline employs as outmoded a 
method as that of the traditional school. It is erratic—too strict on 
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one occasion, too lenient on another. Promises are often made only 
to be broken; threats are seldom executed. Disciplinary methods are 
impulsive rather than scientific, desultory instead of methodical. 
This is not in the child’s interest, nor does it produce harmony in the 
home. Worst of all, it creates, in a majority of cases, undemocratic 
traits of character. : 

Genuine democracy does not exist in the average home any more 
than it does in the average school. In a great many families domina- 
tion is the keynote and obedience the rule. Although this may aid 
routine in some instances, it is just as likely to create rebellion in 
others. It cannot be denied that parents usually have the child’s best 
interests at heart, or that their wider experience should prepare 
them for directing the activities of the home unassisted. But neither 
can it be denied that great harm may attend the use of authority in 
dealing with the human element. The consequences to both adult 
and child are detrimental mentally and morally. A member of any 
group who is commanded in every act loses on two counts: he loses 
the ability to think for himself, and hence to profit by whatever fool- 
ish act he commits, and he also loses dignity. Both are a necessary 
part of his training, inasmuch as they form a foundation for his men- 
tal and moral character. 

What is democracy in the home? Is it freedom for the child to do 
as he pleases? Is it his privilege to disrupt harmony? And finally, 
what should be the parent’s position with regard to the child? Al- 
though these questions may seem irrelevant to his life in the class- 
room, their strong interrelation will be obvious upon closer observa- 
tion. The product of the home is the material with which the school 
must work—the two entities are not separate. If this product is of 
good, sturdy quality, the teacher continues and supplements his 
basic training; but if the home is in conflict with the democratic idea 
of living, the teacher works under a decided disadvantage. Conse- 
quently, it is to the interest of the child to recommend the same 
methods for his discipline at home that are used in school. 

Freedom in the home does not mean giving the child his own way. 
This would merely substitute one evil for another. It implies rather 
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giving the child the privilege of sharing in the activities of the home 
exactly as he does in school. It means that he will talk things over 
and work with his parents, not for his own advantage, but for the 
welfare of the whole family—in other words, cooperation with un- 
selfish motives. Parents may find it very difficult to cooperate with a 
child in this way. They may believe that cooperation jeopardizes 
their own authority. They may believe that by thinking for the child 
they act as a buffer between him and a cruel world. They may look 
upon their offspring as a defenseless individual who. must be pro- 
tected from making mistakes which may in some way injure him. 
Finally, they may believe their child should receive the same train- 
ing their parents gave them. 

Whatever their arguments may be, the parents are entitled to in- 
formation concerning the modern techniques of discipline and the 
goals of education so that they may draw comparisons and arrive at 
satisfactory decisions. The school would not insist upon their adop- 
tion of its methods even if it could. It can only hope that they will 
agree to the democratization of their home because they understand 
what it implies. 

When a parent gives up coercion as a method of discipline he 
must have in readiness an effective substitute. As in the school, rigid 
obedience must be demanded wherever there is a question of physi- 
cal safety; elsewhere the underlying idea should be guidance, not 
compulsion. If a child is commanded to do a thing a certain way, 
there is always a chance that he will disobey; but if two good friends 
talk matters over and the parent guides the child’s thinking without 
insisting upon obedience, there is no conflict and hence the harmony 
is not shattered. If the child decides to follow his own inclination 
against the parent's advice, he may regret it in due time. That regret 
becomes the force which may prompt him to listen more carefully in 
the future and accept his Pe guidance whenever he feels a 
doubt. 

To be effective, this training should be begun at a very young age, 
to prepare for the time when the child will have to rely upon his 
own judgment and make his own decisions. It should be practiced 
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whenever he seeks guidance about minor problems which vex him. 
In reply to his question, the parent invites him to express his opinion 
first; then she offers advice and the child makes his choice. The par- 
ent does not say, “Do this or that,” but “What will you do?” or “What 
do you think?” 

Training of this kind serves the purpose of establishing a sense of 
responsibility early in the child’s life. As he grows, this responsibil- 
ity is increased until it includes matters of home management, as- 
sistance to parents, and the development of initiative. This is very 
different from commanding the child to do certain things or plead- 
ing for cooperation. The person who is trained to help forms a habit 
of doing more than his share in all his social relationships. He carries 
this quality into his community life because he is prepared for dem- 
ocratic citizenship. A parent who gives his child this training also 
does his country a great service. 


COLLABORATION ; 


Since the school is teaching not lessons but children, collabora- 
tion must be on a subjective rather than on an objective basis. Meet- 
ings between parent and teacher are arranged, not for the purpose 
of reporting low marks in work, but to find remedies for defects in 
health, character, and attitudes. 

When physicians fail to cure their patients, one reason often is 
that they are unaware of home conditions. The doctor has no oppor- 
tunity to observe his patient’s habits of living, and is thus often pre- 
vented from giving a scientific diagnosis. The teacher is in the same 
position; she rarely learns what habit may underlie a given defect. 
It may be one of which the parent himself is a victim and therefore 
is unable to recognize as a weakness. It may be the result of igno- 
_ rance of the rules for healthful living. 

Few parents are aware of the many defects which injure their 
children mentally, physically, or morally. Often with no preparation 
whatsoever they rear a family according to the dictates of whatever 
limited knowledge they possess. They do not learn until it is too late 
why their offspring become sick, develop nervous disorders, or be- 
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come social outcasts. Yet each of these results may arise from a con- 
dition which had its origin early in childhood and could have been 
checked at that time. Through the collaboration of teacher, nurse, 
and parent, the school strives to accomplish the wholesome develop- 
ment of the mental, physical, and moral aspects of each individual. 

Report card ratings offer the first opportunity for collaboration be- 
tween the school and the home. If the report presents an accurate 
picture of a child’s academic, cultural, health, personality, and char- 
acter status, it becomes a guide to cooperative parents. They should 
understand the high requisites for outstanding marks or they: will 
not be able to interpret the ratings and assist the child in improving 
them. The report card, however, does not assist the teacher. She has 
no way of ascertaining parents’ reaction to those marks or even of 
knowing if they realize the defects to be overcome. 

When I was first confronted with this situation I devised a method 
to deal with it. In order to discover how the parents reacted after 
several months of training according to modern theories, I sug- 
gested that they write me letters covering the following points: 


1. Do you know the reason for each unsatisfactory rating? 

2. Does your child cooperate with every member of the family? 

3. Has there been any change in his conduct since the beginning of the 
school year? 


The responses were enthusiastic and for the most part truthful. 
With few exceptions, the letters mentioned definite gains in habits 
of study and behavior. They mentioned many specific items: helping 
with household duties, discussing world conditions, listening to fine 
music, and reading books of literary merit. Only one communication 
missed the point; it stated that the child had always been perfect 
and she was no worse now. That was indeed fortunate for me! 

But this procedure alone cannot offer the teacher sufficient in- 
sight into the child’s home habits. Parents, as a rule, will not impart 
to a stranger information which they believe to be detrimental to 
their children’s interest. Whether this is due to an exaggerated sense 
of loyalty, emotional identification of themselves with their children, 
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or a natural desire to protect their young, it is hard to say. The glow- 
ing letters were obvious overstatements; the guarded letters were 
attempts to hide or cover up shortcomings. If someone would devise 
an accurate method of obtaining the parent’s ‘reliable judgment of 
the child at home, the school would be able to iron out problems 
more quickly and so effect a genuine collaboration. 

In the past most efforts toward character training have been di- 
rected according to negative doctrines: “don’t tell a lie; don’t be dis- 
respectful to adults; don’t annoy your classmates.” Really construc- 
tive efforts should have a positive approach: “always adhere strictly 
to the truth; be respectful toward everyone, including the smallest 
child; share your possessions, help your neighbor,” etc. Such goals 
give the children tangible criteria for the improvement of character. 
They should not have the attitude that one is good because one does 
not lie, or does nothing to injure another, or avoids occasions for 
rubbing elbows. Rather they should learn to consider themselves 
neither good nor bad until they have proved themselves one or the 
other. To be rated outstanding in cooperation, a pupil must demon- 
strate his eagerness to work harmoniously with others; in matters of 
kindness, there must be evidences of helping someone in trouble; to 
show respect he must prove his deference in word and deed toward 
all mankind. | | 

Parents. do not always comprehend ratings in character traits. 
They seldom have an opportunity to observe their children in work 
and play contacts, and when they do, the child is generally on his 
best behavior. It is not surprising, therefore, that the new system 
confuses them. The character chart (described on pages 24-28) 
calls attention to positive and negative qualities in social, work, and 
health habits. It serves two purposes: (1) It stimulates the pupil to 
qake a concrete effort to improve his character and demonstrate in- 
itiative; and (2) it assists the visiting parent to compare his child 
with the others. When he sees the chart, he knows at once the rea- 
son for the report card ratings. Through such means he learns the 
character-training ideals of the new school and can supplement 
these endeavors at home. 
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It is to the interest of both class and teacher to encourage the par- 
ents to visit the school. They cannot understand fully the teacher's 
efforts in their behalf until they see the new classroom environment. 
Where classes are large, their visits will have to be limited to the 
“Open House” or culminating performances. In schools where the 
size of classes is not prohibitive, they should be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the children wherever possible and share 
their knowledge with the class. A doctor or dentist could give a little 
talk on health; a musician could give a concert of simple music; the 
person who returns from a trip could show his movies; or an artist 
could draw or paint as the children watch. Best of all, the parent 
who was born in a foreign country could be invited to give a talk 
about his childhood. Parent performance may some day prove to the 
teacher what a wealth of material the school of the past has failed 
to utilize. 

The community, also, offers many opportunities for school partici- 
pation. Social-minded citizens will be glad to cooperate with the 
school, not only by addressing the children, but by inviting them to 
visit industries and places of cultural interest. In almost every town 
or city of any size there is a market, one or more factories, bank, 
library, lumber yard, post office, city hall, newspaper, park, etc. 
Large cities are especially fortunate in having radio studios, mu- 
seums, and countless points of historic interest. By visiting them 
freely, by inviting lecturers to explain matters which are perplexing 
to the young child, vast new worlds are opened up to him. Fortu- 
nately, most men and women are parents, and are happy to offer 
their services to the school. No offer should be rejected which serves 
the purposes of enlarging the children’s experiences and uniting the 
school with the community. 


Home ATTITUDES 

Any class of thirty or forty children comes from thirty or forty dif- 
ferent environments. The backgrounds, the advantages, the handi- 
caps, the disciplinary tactics, even the diet and sanitary conditions 
vary widely. In one home the family may be familiar with Shake- 
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speare and Beethoven; in another there may not be a book, news- 
paper, or even a balanced diet. Rare, indeed, is the home where such 
topics as national policy and Supreme Court decisions are discussed. 
All too common is the home where table conversation is limited to 
the flavor of the food. Yet every family has the sober responsibility 
of molding its impressionable young. It is the purpose of the school 
to give direction to home planning with the aim of broadening the 
children’s horizons and improving their attitudes of thinking and 
behaving. 

The average child is being exposed daily to tastes which the par- 
ents understand and appreciate—a situation which seldom. produces 
a well-balanced individual. The parents must assume responsibility 
to provide experiences which they do not understand or appreciate. 
The child who is well versed in opera but knows nothing about base- 
ball is not much better off than the child who can recite the baseball. 
scores but never has heard an aria. The first requisite for home rec- 
ommendation is that every child should be familiarized with cul- 
tural activities as well as sports, with what is educational as well as 
what is entertaining. 

Since there is no dearth of experiences of low standards outside 
the home, it is the parents’ duty to plan for those of high cultural 
value inside it. Radio programs should be selected with care so that 
children are not bombarded with inferior drama, jazz, or comedy. 
Movies should be rejected unless they offer material on the juvenile 
level. Literature requires constant supervision so that the beneficial 
can be substituted for the injurious. Throughout, the cultural must 
be stressed, not only for the purpose of elevating the taste, but to 
prevent a lowering of standards produced by contact with the un- | 
desirable experiences which are so prevalent today. 

The wise parent does even more to insure his child’s growth: he 
promotes self-expression through hobbies and .other interests. No 
person ever regrets time spent on any activity if he enjoyed it. Hob- 
bies have a twofold value: they supply the need of the moment and 
provide pleasure in later life. For the bright child, particularly, these 
opportunities may be multiplied many times. His ability will enable 
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him to acquire talents which will enrich him permanently. They will 
train him to value time and to appreciate the finer things, and they 
will supply him with many more contacts than he would otherwise 
‘have. A weekly bulletin prepared by community or school groups 
could play a great part in this enrichment program, particularly if it 
carried recommendations for radio and movie entertainment, dates 
for musical and artistic events, story-telling hours, announcements 
of children’s plays, hobby or nature courses, museum exhibits, or 
educational lectures. ‘Thus parents would not be left to their own 
inventions, but could draw upon all available resources to assist in 
the proper rearing of their children. 

Improvement of behavior and the elevation of cultural tastes are, 
in themselves, insufficient for the democratization of the home. In 
nearly every family superstitions and prejudices are transmitted to 
the younger generation as part of its training. These are regarded as 
facts by parents, knowledge they have never questioned. These 
prejudices are largely emotional, sometimes fanatical. As long as the 
home continues to teach prejudice, so long will it obstruct the work 
of the school in teaching tolerance. 

These “home-brewed” prejudices are almost invariably the result 
of ignorance. They stem from familiarity with the old and fear of the 
_ new. We all remember the opposition to vaccination which once ex- 
isted, yet today most parents consent willingly to the vaccination of 
their children. This change in, attitude was brought about through a 
program of enlightenment, and it will be through education that we 
shall finally remove the prejudices of the home in matters where 

understanding is so desperately needed. 

- The most recent prejudice which the schools must seek to remove 
is that against modern theories of education. Most parents feel 
keenly about the welfare of their children, and they have every right 
to know about the subject that lies closest to their hearts. Planned 
efforts to explain to them something of what the schools are attempt- 
ing to do will almost invariably develop the desire to cooperate. The 
radio play reprinted at the end of this section, which is suited to 
performance in the school assembly, affords an effective way to give 
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parents an idea of the aims of the modern school. Although the set- 
ting is that of the high school, the language is simple enough for 
pupils of the elementary school, and the creative work of the classes 
presenting it can be worked into it. It may be used by any school in © 
its entirety, or it may serve as an example upon which similar pro- 
grams for home enlightenment can be based. 

There has been little change in educational procedure through the 
years. Habit and the belief that all is well with the schools have pro- 
duced an attitude of unconcern, causing us te drift aimlessly with 
the strongest tide. The schools have a very real responsibility to 
overcome this lethargy, first by exposing the handicaps under which 
they have tried to work, and then by formulating a constructive pro- 
gram to correct existing conditions. 
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A NEw SET OF VALUES 

Our aims. in the reform of education have been concentrated upon 
two related considerations: the improvement of the individual and 
the betterment of the world. No plan is of any value which does not 
envision both, since human happiness is obtained through their joint 
achievement. Because we live in a changing world, plans to attain 
these goals must change periodically. What might have been satis- 
factory for the horsecar era would be utterly inadequate in the pres- 
ent mechanized period. Foreign policies suited to the days of the 
sailing ships would be absurd today. The world has shrunk in size, 
the country is no longer a sprawling expanse, and there are no back- 
woods. The automobile, the movies, the radio, television, and the 
airplane have stepped up our living habits to an undreamed-of 
speed. We hear the news the moment after it happens and tomor- 
row we shall be able-to see it as it happens, regardless of our dis- 
tance from the scene of action. 

But, although the world has changed, although our ways of living 
are of the twentieth century, our thinking is still in large part that of 
an earlier era. We have failed to realize that traditional ideas can- 
not continue to be significant in a changed society. Wherever par- 
ents or teachers try to compel their children to conform to the stand- 
ards which governed their own childhood, misunderstanding results 
between the generations; on the one hand there is disappointment, 
on the other, revolt and sometimes defeat. If the older generation 


~ could realize that there has been no change in the basic ideals in our 
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lifetime, but only in our standards of values, the conflict between 
the generations would cease to exist. If a culture is not to remain 
static the people must keep pace with progress. As far back as 1789, 
Thomas Jefferson said: “No society can make a perpetual constitu- 
tion or even a perpetual law. The earth belongs always to the living 
generation.” 

It has taken us less than 350 years to transform this country from 
a wilderness into the most powerful and most envied nation on 
earth. To accomplish our purposes we had to be both realistic and — 
materialistic, foregoing cultural aims as long as we were engaged in 
a struggle for survival against great odds. We have scored a notable 
success from every point of view except one; we are healthy, pros- 
perous, free, and reasonably happy, but we live according to inglori- 
ous standards. We are rich, but only in dollars and cents. We are 
healthy, but only in a physical sense. We seldom find our pleasures 
within ourselves but depend upon commercial amusements. For the 
most part, the American people do not feel the need for a new sense 
of values because they have had no contact with any other. It is this 
lack which the schools will have to supply before we.can arrive at 
the point of complete fulfillment of this land of promise. 

Establishing a new set of values for the present generation of 
school children presents a real problem. Unfortunately, this genera- 
tion is growing up according to adult standards; they are sophisti- 
cated and accustomed to participating in the same entertainment as 
adults. Like their parents, they place a high value upon mercenary | 
advantages and worldly possessions. They, too, have been living fast 
and keeping pace with the mechanized progress of the century. This 
condition has grown naturally out of the weaknesses of our social 
system and reflects the general public attitude toward our way of 
life. Parents sense no danger to the immature mind in the depraved 
amusements offered the child on every hand. They raise no objec- 
tions to the child’s knowing about such sordidness as immorality, 
adultery, and crime. How can the schools hope to succeed in setting 
up a new set of values for the young mind that has already sampled 
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this fruit and found it to its liking? The first efforts of the school, 
therefore, must be directed toward the enormous task of returning 
childhood to the child. Having done this, it will be ready to embark 
upon the challenging adventure of creative education. 

Assuming that the school has real children to deal with, children 
who are natural, unspoiled, and artless, what could it do to direct 
their thinking into more desirable channels, and to assist them to 
cultivate a new set of standards by which to live? First of all each 
individual should develop the power to find enjoyment in aesthetic 
instead of material pleasures. The child should be trained to find 
enjoyment within himself through his aesthetic tastes, rather than 
through inferior comics or the cheap thriller. The genuine apprecia- 
tion of nature, art, music, fine literature, etc., is far beyond the ca- 
pacity of the uninitiated. Thoreau wrote, “We spend more on almost | 
any article of bodily aliment than on our mental aliment.” In his 
search for pleasure, each person seeks the level to which his sense of 
values has trained him—a level not much higher than that of the 
moron in the majority of cases. 

The next important job of the school is to modify the general atti- 
tude toward education. Far too many Americans regard the school 
merely as a necessary evil, a place where one must mark time until 
one is old enough to be allowed to earn his livelihood. College to 
many people is a four-year pause where athletics is featured and 
useful social contacts may be made. To people who think, the social 
opportunities, the sports, even the scraps of paper which permit 
youngsters to look for jobs, are but incidental to the real purpose of 
the school. Young people should be taught to regard education in its 
true light, that of seeking truth, ita: character, and contribut- 
ing to a better world. 

The next objective of the modern school is to give its young citi- 
zens-in-the-making a new evaluation of a truly democratic society. 
The next generation must not be handicapped by a complacency 
which cheerfully accepts even the most glaring imperfections of our 
society. They must neither be afraid of change nor lack the vision to 
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experiment. If the school could substitute for flaccidity of thinking 
genuine and fearless vitality, the result would be a truly democratic 
society. 


OBSTACLES TO EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


No person would knowingly endanger his life by consulting a 
physician who is ignorant of the drugs he prescribes. The teacher is 
in many ways like the physician, and her advice may do good or 
harm according to the soundness of her preparation. What she needs 
most is not to accumulate facts but rather to acquire practice in the 
techniques of classroom teaching. No teacher is able to direct com- 
petently activities in which she herself has never participated. 
Courses in modern methods of teaching are of little value unless 
they do more than tell her how to proceed. She needs ample prac- 
tice in the techniques which she must use. In order to develop pro- 
ficiency and skill she should become a member of some group or- 
ganized for research, discussion, or reporting, on the same basis as 
the children’s groups. The rule, “Learn to do by doing,” was never 
so applicable as now. Enterprising teachers could meet this need by 
creating a little classroom for their mutual benefit. They would find 
social learning a new and pleasurable experience. 

Another handicap for which no solution is yet available is the lack 
of facilities to aid the teacher. During these recent years of experi- 
mentation, I have found this the greatest single factor retarding my 
own progress. Sometimes I needed advice in procedure; sometimes 
only a suggestion as to where I could find appropriate material. Per- 
haps a solution would be the creation of a central bureau where spe- 
cialists would prepare needed assistance for the floundering teacher. 
It would be a boon to receive promptly such helps as bibliographies 
for units of work, suggestions for related activities, poems for choric 
speech, and songs for choral singing. No teacher has the time to do 
the enormous amount of research work that modern teaching meth- 
ods call for. An advisory system would relieve her of the necessity 
for spending valuable time searching for ideas and material which 
the central office could produce at short notice. 
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The newer techniques of teaching present still another problem 
which must be solved before they can be carried out successfully. 
Because every phase of the child will be developed simultaneously, 
the number of pupils assigned to each teacher will have to be dras- » 
tically reduced. Using the former techniques, a teacher could easily 
cope with forty or even fifty inactive pupils. Today, however, the 
attention given to each child is twice or three times that of the tradi- 
tional school and the movement in the classroom is ten or twenty 
times that of the conventional class. Furthermore, the demands 
made upon the teacher’s energy have been so greatly increased that 
she is no longer able to work for six hours without a moment's 
breathing spell and then go home to prepare her work for the next 
day. 

There is a solution to this problem also. In a school system which 
has the welfare of both teachers and pupils at heart, the appoint- 
ment of teachers of special subjects could alleviate the hardships 
now being silently endured by pupils and teachers in the elementary 
schools. Under the present system, the classroom teacher must be an 
artist, a dancer, a designer, a scientist, a musician, a naturalist, and 
a writer and producer of every variety of entertainment known to 
the professional stage. Is it any wonder that all but a few fail to 
measure up to the requirements? To make a success of modern edu- 
cation, special teachers of science, music, health education, art, sew- 
ing, nature, and the library, each trained in his specialty, would take 
over the responsibility for his subject, prepare plans for correlation 
with the unit of study of each visiting class, give regular instruction 
in the techniques of his field, and demonstrate cultural exhibits ap- 
propriate to the mental level of the children. Meanwhile the class 
teacher would have an opportunity to attend to the endless number 
of duties: writing reports, interviewing parents, arranging materials, 
correcting errors, preparing plans, and time to complete a stagger- 
ing amount of statistical work. It is not surprising that the teacher, 
anxious to devote herself to the children, suffers fatigue, becomes 
nervous, and performs her duties perfunctorily or not at all. The 
teacher’s energy is the human resource from which the educational 
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system draws its strength; like the nation’s natural resources it too 
must be conserved if the children are to receive any benefit from 
the new methods of teaching. 

A serious obstacle to educational progress is presented by the 
child himself. The current rise in delinquency is no accident. The 
child’s disrespect, his worship of false ideals, his shallowness, are not 
wholly the fault of home, church, or school. A general lowering of 
the child’s moral standards is the natural consequence of permitting 
the immature to live on an adult plane. It is the result of not censor- 
ing the child’s sources of acquiring knowledge before he is mature 
enough to evaluate them. His vicarious experiences, particularly in 
the movies, have taught him so much and so well that in a short 
span of time he has lived the life of the gangster, the degenerate, 
and the unprincipled politician. He knows all there is to know about 
things he should not know at all. 

Responsible adults have been shortsighted in safeguarding future 
citizens. They were considered safe in the movies when owners of 
motion picture theatres were compelled to place matrons in charge. 
But no provision was made for the safety of their minds, because no 
one foresaw a time when a whole generation would have a distorted 
idea of many aspects of our social order. What is presented lavishly 
as fictional entertainment is received as stark reality by immature 
audiences, and this knowledge makes an indelible impression upon. 
them. Most parents are, unhappily, unaware of the seriousness of 
the resulting problem. When they see their children imitate the 
styles and “hair-do’s” of the movie stars they laugh indulgently. But 
how many of them have ever looked into the thoughts stored away 
at the same time for future use? © 

One of the major tasks of the modern school is to change public 
opinion from apathy to concern. Teachers today have the grave re- 
sponsibility of convincing the American parent of the moral dangers 
which confront his child. They have the solemn duty of persuading 
legislators of the necessity for laws to protect the young victim from 
the most insidious of all threats, the wrong kind of knowledge. This 
does not imply a similar censorship of adult entertainment—the 
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problem has nothing whatsoever to do with adult entertainment. 
What is needed is a realistic approach to education for children 
whereby control would be placed upon the information to which 
they have access. 

One immediate action which should be taken is to exclude chil- 
dren from all places of amusement intended primarily for adult au- 
diences. Then a program should be instituted to substitute suitable 
entertainment of some educational value. Their movies would show 
historical drama, biography, dramatization of juvenile literature, the 
documentaries, travelogues, etc. The same censorship should. apply 
to the radio. Instead of the sordid and unwholesome dramas to 
which millions of children now listen there should be documentary 
scripts, citizenship plays, juvenile town meeting programs, and the 
musical and literary form of entertainment so sorely needed. Comic 
books also need a program of moral uplift. Publishers of such items 
could be compelled by the force of public opinion to draw upon his- 
torical facts, biography, and juvenile literature for their material. 
Thousands of historical incidents, from early Egyptian times down 
to our own day, would make thrilling or amusing strips that could 
become a veritable Book of Knowledge for the youngster. 

Another serious obstacle to the program of the creative school 
arises from. the objections to the new theories of education on the 
part of those who still believe in the efficacy of outmoded methods. 
Like most movements which advocate any radical modification of 
the status quo, every progressive school program has had to be 
fought for, tooth and nail, before its opponents accepted it. Such 
ultraconservatives even raised objections at one time to the furnish- 
ing of free public education, although this is clearly provided for in 
the Constitution of the United States. The same kind of opposition 
is today hampering the fight to make the American educational sys- 
tem conform to the needs of a free and democratic society. Is there 
anything objectionable in teaching independence of study and of 
thought, in establishing habits of living harmoniously and coopera- 
tively, and in the effort to improve character so that we may have a 
more democratic society? This is the kind of education the child 
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must have if he is to become a citizen who will practice attitudes of 
tolerance and brotherhood. 


PLANNING FOR TOMORROW 


It is well to be realistic when looking forward to the not too dis- 
tant future. The new school has now progressed well beyond the 
experimental stage. It is ready to meet the problems of tomorrow 
with a constructive program for children, parents, and teachers. 

So far as the children are concerned, this program has three as- 
pects, the physical, the mental, and the moral. On the physical side, 
the school will require a more careful diagnosis of health defects 
than in the past, and a program for removing such defects when 
they are discovered. Many of the child’s academic difficulties result 
directly from his physical shortcomings. How can he concentrate his 
attention upon acquiring knowledge when he may be suffering from 
poor eyesight, malnutrition, discomfort, or pain? A program of or- 
ganized health service for all children is an absolute necessity. 

The mental advancement of the child requires a program of en- 
richment in every school system. All pupils, bright, normal, and re- 
tarded, should be allowed to utilize their individual aptitudes, en- 
ergies, and time. Most of the teacher’s problems arise out of her in- 
ability to meet these needs. In underprivileged areas where there 
are large numbers of retarded children, the school should be 
equipped with a competent staff of teachers for remedial and shop- 
work. These children have to be given occupations which they can 
do, purposeful activities which they can enjoy, and engrossing work 
which will improve their minds. No better method has yet been de- 
vised to prevent the frustration of those who encounter failure so 
early in life. The curriculum should be adjusted to the children re- 
gardless of their mental level. : 

For these backward children school has been a bleak and barren 
place. They have found little to assist them over the stumbling 
blocks, and little to bolster their morale. If the school is to achieve 
noteworthy results, children who were previously labeled nonedu- 
cable must be educated, and the slow learner must be guided to bet- 
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ter comprehension. In general, retarded pupils require more visual 
instruction than normal pupils. Educational films could teach them 
better and faster than any other technique because the graphic pres- 
entation fills in the gaps arising from failure to understand the 
printed page or the teacher's explanation. Moreover, the movies do 
not tax their memory too heavily but rely upon their interest in a 
vivid portrayal to hold attention while they are learning. 

Today the moving picture industry has attained a high level in 
the making of educational films including plays of historical interest, 
travelogues, biographical movies, and dramatizations of the best in 
children’s literature. Many of the short films are being rented for 
small sums by progressive schools. But this is not enough. A national 
central agency should circulate freely among the schools all appro- 
priate motion pictures which have outlived their commercial use- 
fulness. No child, in a nation so rich in educational resources, need 
be deprived of the advantages which such entertainment could 
supply. 

Similarly, the bright children will also profit by an enrichment 
program, only in their case the efforts will be along aesthetic and 
intellectual lines. Special teachers for both cultural and shopwork 
classes would draw these children out of their classrooms to be 
trained in extracurricular activities. There will be many and vocif- 
erous objections to such a procedure on the basis of budget limita- 
tions. Once more, however, the public needs to be reminded that 
what matters is how: this money is spent and not the amount in- 
volved. Most people will agree that it is better to use it for child 
training than for the correction of juvenile delinquency. The mod- 
ern school would rather spend it on preventing misconduct at its 
origin than on punishing serious transgressions during adolescence. 

But it is in the third division, that of moral hygiene, that the 
school must make its greatest efforts. To overcome attitudes fixed by 
habit and inculcate new principles for living will be its greatest work 
in the near future. For one thing, it must combat the mountains of 
propaganda scattered all over the earth to sow the seeds of hate 
among its peoples. Books and pamphlets which preach doctrines of 
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racial superiority, religious intolerance, and international hostility 
have no place in the new world order. Unless this can be accom- 
plished, our own people will be placed at a disadvantage, for while 
we are training our children in the doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man, other nations will be planning ways and means of using our 
tolerance for their own gains. It is urgent, therefore, in the days to 
come, to deprive both local and foreign dictators and would-be dic- 
tators of their influence, and to supervise the mental and moral edu- 
cation of all children. Civilization cannot endure another holocaust. 
Only universal moral education for all peoples everywhere can pre- 
vent its recurrence. 

An important part of the new school’s program for tomorrow is 
concerned with gaining the cooperation of parents in carrying out 
the aims of the school. One excellent device for this is a weekly bul- 
letin, such as the one described in the previous chapter. This would 
keep the parents informed about matters of interest in the children’s 
world. It would list local events such as concerts, recommended 
moving pictures, exhibits, radio and television programs, sports, and 
lectures and plays suited to specified ages. It would keep parents 
advised about new publications, magazines, and worth-while com- 
ics. It might discuss such subjects as child psychology and construc- | 
tive methods of training. Such a guide should be prepared by a reli- 
able body of educators and sent gratis to every home where there 
is a child. | : 

In addition to providing for the children and their parents, any 
well-rounded program for the school of tomorrow must do some- 
thing for the teacher. There could probably be no better aid than a 
Teacher's Digest, published perhaps by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, for the purpose of keeping teachers informed of new trends in 
the educational world, thereby increasing professional alertness. 
If this were to be produced as a national venture, one group of edu- 
cators would do the work instead of having it duplicated at great 
expense by each community. In addition to articles by leading edu- 
cators and reviews of books about pedagogy, there would be in- 
cluded extracts from important speeches, reports of classroom ex- | 
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periments, and descriptions of new practices being tried in various 
parts of the world. Such a periodical would be a boon to teachers in 
the smallest hamlet and the largest city. At the present time, educa- 
tional news reaches the classroom teacher very irregularly, if at all, 
and bécause she lacks contact with happenings in education, she is 
unable to keep in close touch with pedagogical progress. A Teach- 
ers Digest would correct this defect and provide stimulation and 
guidance for the whole teaching profession. As part of the service 
offered by such a magazine, information concerning summer school 
courses and educational workshops could be made available. It 
would save the teacher endless trouble if she could refer to a bulle- 
tin which listed all the places on this continent ana others where 
she could find a particular course to suit her needs. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


So far we have considered every phase of the child’s education 
from the standpoint of democracy. Now let us consider democracy 
from the standpoint of education. Why is it that we hear and read 
and talk about it so much? Is democracy so complex that we never 
finish examining its ramifications? Exactly what is democracy? To 
define it as a particular form of government by and for the people 
does not adequately state the case. Even the dictionary definition 
of “government of practical or social equality as opposed to aristoc- 
racy is insufficient. Democracy cannot be defined in a sentence or 
two because it is not just a form of popular government but a way 
of life governed by a noble philosophy which is simple in its ideals, 
bold in its purpose, utopian in its vision. 

The true believer in democracy respects and trusts his fellow man. 
He is constantly searching for new means of establishing good will 
among all peoples and all races. He who would restrict freedom to 
those of his race, religion, or culture, and who seeks special privi- 
leges for his own class does not believe in democracy. Democracy, 
like true religion, gives no privilege to one that is denied to another, 
recognizes no superiority of man over man, and its force equalizes 
all classes and all peoples. 
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It seems incredible that democracy has never been called a reli- 
gion, for its aims coincide with the best in all religions and its 
practices demand the exercise of the qualities which most religions 
teach. Both seek to create a condition in which the brotherhood of 
man will become a reality instead of a dream. Both wish to tlevate 
the individual to a position of dignity and equality with every other 
individual. Both demand an unswerving faith in the common man. 

In the early savage society there was no government other than 
that based on the survival of the fittest and no man’s property was 
safe if he could not defend it by sheer strength. In a democracy, 
the highest form of government which society has ever achieved, 
not might but right, is sanctioned. This did not happen by chance. 
In the United States it was the inspiration of a group of men who 
believed in the innate goodness of mankind. With keen foresight, 
they provided the wherewithal to accomplish its purpose by draw- 
ing up a Constitution that is unparalleled in the history of govern- 
ment. It is the purpose of education to teach our children to live up 
to the spirit and the meaning contained therein. 

If we accept the Constitution literally we must admit that democ- 
racy is still only an ideal to be looked up to, for it is obvious that 
we do not yet practice what we preach. Waving a flag and believing 
in freedom for one’s self is not living up to its ideals, and casting a 
vote for the man who will protect one’s own interests is not acting 
according to its standards. 

If we were to analyze some of the expressions of which we are 
so proud when we speak of our country, we should see at once how 
far we are from our goal. “All men are created equal’; “Life, liberty, 
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and the pursuit of happiness”; “Establish justice and promote the 
general welfare”; “Secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity’—what do these phrases mean if not the establish- 
ment of equality, freedom, and justice for all? After all these years 
we have not yet carried out the aims of the Constitution. 

There has been conflict right from the beginning in interpreting 
the meaning of the Constitution. Each point of view has ardent 


followers whose leaders adopt whatever interpretation suits their 
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purposes. The spirit which inspired the nation’s original leaders to 
write so clearly and so forcefully, and which should guide every 
interpretation, has been largely forgotten. It is significant, and hope- 
ful, that, in spite of tremendous conflicts among our people, the 
spirit of the ideal eventually triumphs. The teacher’s part in educa- 
tion is to inculcate that spirit into her children’s thinking so that 
there can never be any doubt of it. 

In a recent Children’s Panel Discussion on democracy, under 
the sponsorship of the New York Times, the director, Mrs. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, made this wise statement: “Freedom of the 
press is the essential of all freedoms. Without all the facts, you can- 
not make judgments; you cannot be free.” When asked how near 
we in this country have come to a perfect democracy, the youthful 


speakers said, in effect: 


rs 


Americans do not have equal opportunity; if they did there would be 
no slums. 7 

Americans do not have equal rights; if they did there would be no 
poll tax. 

Americans do not have government for all the people; if they did 
special interests would not be served. 


These children have been educated in the spirit of our traditions; 
they are part of the small but ever-increasing group who have been 
taught to find the facts and make the judgments which will keep 
them free. . 

It is obvious that the fundamental reason for many if not all of 
our failures in the past is that a large percentage of our people have 
not yet been educated according to the principles of democracy. 
The government is a reflection of the will of the majority, but if 
that majority lacks training in the spirit of democracy, its mis- 
directed will can hardly be expected to establish equitable govern- 
ment. 

The question is sometimes asked, “Do we really want a demo- 
cratic form of government?” Opposed to self-rule, there is but one 
alternative—power control. It is hard to believe that any form of 
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totalitarianism, whether it be an absolute monarchy, Fascist domi- 


nation, or communist dictatorship, could ever be acceptable to a 
freedom-loving people such as ours. The fact is certain, however, 
that we have far from a perfect democracy at the present time. If 
Americans really want democracy, then the schools must be pre- 
pared to help the child to see the shortcomings in the status quo, 
and to measure all incidents, large and small, by the democratic 
yardstick. For democracy, whether in the classroom or on the floor 


of Congress, ceases to function when one child or one public figure 


permits himself liberties, as for instance, the liberty to attack an- 
other person, another race, or another faith; the liberty of setting 
himself up as the superior of another; or the liberty of whispering 
words of hate which can only serve to divide the nation and under- 
mine its freedom. Measured by these standards, it is apparent 
that Americans have much to think about. | 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


If we really do desire to establish that democracy toward which 
our great leaders have been striving since the adoption of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, what course shall we follow? A good deal 
of effort will be required before we can establish a democracy in 
action. We shall need more than a handful of leaders; we shall need 
a whole nation of people trained according to standards of demo- 
cratic behavior and educated in democratic schools before we can 
hope to carry out the letter and the spirit of the Constitution in its 
broadest sense. 

For education, government, and the prosperity of a people are 
closely related. Insofar as a nation becomes educated, just so far 
will its government function for the welfare of all. Where’ we find 
poverty and low standards of living, there we also find low educa- 


tional standards. A strong government has little difficulty in impos- 


ing its will upon an ignorant people. But where there is enlighten- 
ment there are tools for preventing injustices through law. Where 
there is good education there are better living conditions and a 
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superior governing body. Good education, good government, and 
the economic well-being of every person in the nation are so closely 
allied that they succeed or fail together. : 

The urgency of education for citizenship is now recognized uni- 
versally. Without such training the adult of tomorrow will hinder 
the nation and obstruct its progress. How must his attitude change? 
How must he act to build a stronger nation and a more permanent 
democracy? Not so long ago the loyal citizen thought about his 
government only at election time. The loyal citizen of the future 
will concentrate his attention upon governmental matters all the 
year round, especially when there is a problem to be solved. His 
powers of reasoning will be brought into play whenever a leader 
expresses an opinion. He will consider it part of his duty as a voter 
to study the records of public officers. If the time ever arrives when 
a whole nation of observers makes it their business to watch what 
their lawmakers (local, state and national) do and say, this country 
will be well on the road to genuine representative government. 

So far as the school’s responsibility for training for democracy is 
concerned, this objective cannot be accomplished by such aimless 
drifting as that which has always characterized the conventional 
classroom. Success will come only by virtue of instruction planned 
to embrace every phase of character training. It is the school’s duty 
to teach to every child the feeling of brotherhood, the spirit of 
human equality, and the love of all mankind. Whether we like the 
idea or not, the future of democracy is now in the hands of the 
humble classroom teacher. If she has the nation’s welfare at heart 
and if she is given complete academic freedom and the sympathetic 
cooperation of loyal citizens she will prove equal to the responsi- 
bility entrusted to her. She will train the leaders of the future; but 
she will also train the followers who, in recognizing the direction 
they wish to travel, will choose their guides unselfishly and wisely. 

The closing paragraph of the Atlantic Charter is a clear state- 
ment of the ideal which may some day be realized if the schools 
are permitted to play their proper role in education: 
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The Four Freedoms guide them on. Freedom of speech and religion, 
freedom from want and from fear—these belong to all the earth and to 
all men everywhere. Our own country, with its ideas of equality, is an 
experiment which has been conducted against odds and with much 
patience and, best of all, with some success for most people. It has pros- 
pered and brought fresh hope to millions and new good to humanity. 
Even in the thick of war the experiment goes ahead with old values and 
new forms. Life is change. The earth shrinks in upon itself and we adjust 
to a world in motion, holding fast to the truth as we know it, confident 
that as long as the love of freedom shows in the eyes of men, it will show 
also in their deeds. 
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Cast 
Peter 
David EEA echool Jack Shepherd—New instructor 
Danny Several Mothers 
students 
Betty Filter voice 
Judith Announcer 
| Music 
Badinage Carnival of Venice 
Chinese Phrase Prayer for America 
Japanese Sunset | America the Beautiful 
Sound Effects 
Telephone Chinese gong 
Babble of voices Shuffle of feet 
School bell Moving of furniture 
~ Door opening Pitch pipe tone 
Door closing Applause and laughter 


(Music): “Badinage.” 

ANNOUNCER: Democracy endangered! Changes are taking place all 
over the world—in government, in culture, in education. In the 
United States a change is also taking place, not so much in govern- 
ment as in culture and education. Today’s play is the story of a 
teacher who believed that a student should learn to think to pre- 
pare him for life in a free, liberty-loving land. Jack Shepherd is 
a newcomer at the high school of a small town somewhere in this 


country. The town is—Snailville. 
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(Music): “Badinage.” (fade) 

Davw: No, Mother, he isn’t Chinese. 

MortHer: Well, then, what is he? 

Davi: I don’t know. Teachers never tell us that. 

Motuer: But, David, didn’t anyone object to learning a Chinese 
prayer? ‘ 

Davip: Not in my class. But afterwards, (whistles) they sure got 
mad. 

Motner: And wasn't there one brave enough to stand up to him? 

Davin: Stand up! He makes us bow down to the floor! 

Fitter Voice: Tell her the truth, David. Tell her it’s a prayer 
that embraces all religions. Tell her it’s worship of the beauty of 
the universe. Tell her, David. 

Davip: And we even raise our arms to Buddha! 

MotHerR: Why didn’t you tell him you have your own religion? 

Davip: Huh! He wouldn’t listen. | 

Moruer: He will listen to your father. Eat your lunch, David. 
We aren't pagans in this town. The sooner he finds that out, the 
better for him. He can’t come here and force our children to 
change ... (fade) 

(Music): “Badinage.” (fade) 

Juvtru: They're funny little things, Mother, and they make funny 
music. 

Motuer: How big, Judith? 

Juprru: About eight inches long. And there are three little buttons 
on one side. 

Moruer: What did you call them? 

Juprru: Saxettes. And some of the boys got some fossil heads, 
gourds, and bamboo reeds to make drums and flutes. What a 
noise! | 

Mortuer: And what a waste of time! Why can’t he teach you the 
way the others did? 

Fitter Voice: Tell her the whole story, Judith. Tell her he’s © 
teaching you to understand music by making it. Tell her, Judith. — 
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Juprrn: He gets bored, I guess. That’s why he fools around. But 
Shepsy isn’t foolin’ us! 

MotTHer: Who? 

Juvrru: Mr. Shepherd. We call him Shepsy for short. 

Moruer: Short it is. He wont be here long. Ill see to that. 
We're not paying taxes for a trickster. He'll teach you the same. 
as the others did or hell pack his bag. Eat your lunch, dear. 
I'll attend to that at the next board meeting. | 

(Music): “Badinage.” (fade) 

Moruer: Danny, don’t talk like that. 

Danny: (angrily) Well, he’s not makin’ a sissy out of me! 

Moruer: Begin at the beginning, dear. What happened? 

Danny: We had an argument right in the middle of the lesson. 

Moruer: How did it start? 

Danny: Shep said we had to write for publication. 

Mortuer: For what? 

Danny: Publication. Get something printed in a newspaper or 
a magazine. 

Moruer: Printed! You can’t write! They wouldn't accept it. 

Danny: We don't know the first thing about it. No one ever told 
us. 

Fitter Voice: Tell her the facts, Danny. Tell her he showed you. 
how, but you weren't listening. Tell her, Danny. 

Danny: He says anybody can write. 

MotHer: Of all the nonsense! 

Danny: I have to write a poem! 

MortHer: You write a poem! 

Danny: Isn't that dumb? I told him what I thought of him. 

Moruer: And what did he say? — 

Danny: He got mad. But I don’t care! I’m not doin’ a poem. I’m 
no sissy. 

Moruer: Guess he'd better, go back to school himself and learn 
how the others teach. Eat your lunch now, Danny. Leave Mr, 
Shepherd to me. (contemptuously) Mr. Shepherd. 

(Music): “Badinage.” (fade) 
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Peter: And he wants us to make up songs! 

Mortuer: Songs, Peter? : 

PeTER: Yeah—songs to sing. 

Moruer: But that’s composing. You aren’t musicians. 

PETER: He says we have to do it. And we don’t even know how 
to start. 
Fitter Voice: That isn't so, Peter. Tell her you wouldn't try— 
you walked out of the room while he was explaining it. Tell her, 

Peter. 

Peter: We could have done it if he’d explained it to us. And 
listen to this—we have to send it away to be printed. * 

Moruer: Printed? Where? 

Peter: Some old musical magazine. 

Moruer: No use trying. You can't do it. 

Peter: ‘That's what I said. Afterwards we made up a song about 
him. Want to hear it? 

Moruer: Go ahead. 

Peter: (sings to tune of “The Campbells Are Coming”) 
“We've got a new teacher, tra la, tra la, 

He’s really an awful old meanie, 
He sings and he dances, tra la, tra la, 
And acts like he’s off his old beanie.” 

Moruer: So that’s how you spend your time! 

PETER: Well—we can’t write real songs. 

Moruer: Don’t worry—you won't. The man’s insane. Eat your 
lunch, Peter. I'm going to write a letter. What's your principal's 
name? 

(Music): “Badinage.” (fade) 

Berry: Don’t you know a good story, Mother? 

MorHer: Of course I do, Betty. What kind? 

Berry: About people—plain people. 

Moruer: I know one about Mrs. Jones. 

Berry: Wait till I get a pencil. (off mike) This is going to be 
printed in a newspaper! 

Moruer: Printed! Not the one about Mrs. Jones. She'd be furious. 
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Berry: (disgusted) Oh, Mother, it’s my homework. 

Motuer: Strange homework. When I went to school we had 
homework out of books. 

Betty: We don’t use books. 

Moruer: No books! 

Fitter Voice: ‘Tell her the truth, Betty. Tell her that he wants 
you to read many books—not just one. Tell her, Betty. 

Betry: And we have to make it all up out of our own heads. 

Motuer: Oh, you do, do you? We'll see about that. 

(Sound): Telephone bell (rural telephone). 

Moruer: Hello! .. Hello! Did you hear the latest about Mr. 
Shepherd?) ..s06.0.'. Well, just listen to this. They have to write 
for publication . . . . original stories, noless . . . . Of course not | 
Ree 5 tas It certainly is-up to) us: ..\’}:)Betty's: all upsetys):’. 
We'll talk it over tonight .... (fade). 

(Music): “Badinage.” (background throughout montage) 

(Montage): (confusion of voices above which are heard, in turn, 
the voices of parents ) | 
1. The school’s no place to teach Chinese prayers. Our church 

will take care of our religion. (blur) 

2. Pll send my child to a music teacher if I want him to learn 
music. He’s killing time—that’s what he’s doing. (blur) 

3. He’s up to no good, that young fellow, making them write for 
publication. Puts ideas into their heads—new-fangled ideas. 
(blur ) 

4, Nobody’s making a sissy out of my son! Progressive education! 
Poetry—bah! (blur) 

(fade ) 

(Sound): (school bell; shuffle of feet; door opening; low conversa- 
tion. of students; door closing; silence; three Chinese gongs; shuffle 
of feet. ) 

(Choric speech): 

O beauteous queen of the lotus blossom 

Who sprinkles the cherry trees with amber sunbeams 

And hides in bamboo reeds observing. 
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May we humble ones live as did our noble fathers, 
And meet them in their garden of the moon pagodas, 
Where the willows spread silken shadows on the silver lake. 

(Music): Several measures of Chinese music (fade). 

(Sound): Door opening; door closing; silence. 

SHEPHERD: How’s my orchestra this morning? 

Juviru: I practiced “Japanese Sunset” last night, Mr. Shepherd. | 

SHEPHERD: Fine. Let's begin with that. Here’s an opportunity for 
the saxettes. 

(Sound): Pitch pipe note. 

SHEPHERD: Tune your violin, Carol. Gong ready? Drums farther 
back. Watch me, flute. Let’s go. One, two, three, one, two, begin! 

(Music): “Japanese Sunset.” 

(Sound): Applause and laughter. 

SHEPHERD: Very good. Now, the “Carnival of Venice.” One, two, 
one, begin! 

(Music): “Carnival of Venice.” 

SHEPHERD: Now our orchestra is beginning to show its mettle. 
When shall we give our first performance? 

Juprru: For Parents’ Night. 

SHEPHERD: The P.T.A. Meeting. Good idea. We'll try to have a 
third number ready. What would you like to learn next? (fade) 

(Music): “America, the Beautiful” (fade). 

(Sound): School bell; confusion of feet; low conversation; closing 
of door; silence. 

SHEPHERD: Now we continue our original work in creative writ- 
ing. What literary contributions do you have for me today? .. . . 
Don’t all speak at once. .... Danny? 

Danny: I wrote a poem... but 1... 1 dont think it’s good 
enough to send any place. 

_ SHEPHERD: Is it your best? 


Danny: I .... think so. 
SHEPHERD: Then that’s all we want. Read it. 
DANNY: 


Oh, hark to the land of the blithe and the free, 
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Where orchestras tune to a happier key, 
Where a man isn’t born with a gun at his head, 
But is given a bow and a fiddle instead. 


The country where music and drama are freed, 

And people are people regardless of creed. 

Where the lakes and the mountains resounding their love 
Thrive on unafraid of a bomb from above. 


America, the home of a culture superb, 

Brought over by Scotsmen, by Dane and by Serb. 
The science of Germany, writing of France, 
Valencia’s gaiety, Petrograd’s dance. 


The painting of Rome and the sculpture of Greece, 
Survived but alone the survival of peace .. . 

Here, mingled in harmony, we are the heirs 

Of the Old World’s glory, the art that was theirs. 

SHEPHERD: That's fine, Danny. What do you think, class? 

Peter: I think it’s good enough to send, Mr. Shepherd. 

(Chorus): Low voices of approval. 

SHEPHERD: How many agree? .... Unanimous! Here’s a list of 
good publications. Typewrite it carefully. Keep sending it out, 
Danny, no matter how often it is returned. We'll frame your first 
rejection slip. Good luck. Who’s next? 

Betty: I wrote a story. | 

SHEPHERD: Read it, Betty. 

Betty: It isn’t exactly original. 

SHEPHERD: You mean you copied it? 

Berry: Oh, no. I heard it when I was a little girl. 

SHEPHERD: That's perfectly all right, Betty. Go ahead. 

Betry: Grandmother used to tell me stories about the Indians’ 
love of nature. As they roamed the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
the Indians gathered beautiful legends about the naming of each 
mountain and forest, lake and stream; about the laurel and the 
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honeysuckle, the long-leafed pine and the dogwood, the red clay 


hills and the warm brown heather. This was the religion of the 
Indian. 

The Mountain of the Flaming Bear received its name from a 
great bear which wandered about, encircled in fire. He lived in 
a cavern high up on the slope and appeared only during the 
night. For centuries the Indians worshipped this flaming bear 
of the mountainside as the god of their campfire. The mountain 
was sacred to them. The blossoms of its dogwood and the timber 
of its pines were left untouched because this was the haven of 
their god of eternal burning. 

Not long ago, a group of scientists visited the caverns and 
learned the reason for the flaming bear. There were deposits of 
phosphorus inside the cave. Just as the White Man replaced the 
Indian villages with fine cities, so did they overrule the Red 
Man’s belief in nature with their own belief in science. 

SHEPHERD: An excellent piece of work, Betty. baie. did you get 
your ideas? 

Berry: My Grandmother. She used to tell me a story every day. 

SHEPHERD: And you remember them? 

Betty: Most of them. 

SHEPHERD: Then you will write a book of them. 

Betty: (gasps) A book! 

SHEPHERD: Certainly. That’s what Dolman Read has been looking 
for. Their contest of short stories closes February first. Can you 
have it ready by then? 

Betty: I think so, Mr. Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD: Do you typewrite? 

Berry: , Not yet 

_ SHEPHERD: Better learn at once. Let me have each story as you 
complete it... We still have time for a few more. Who else 
is preparedr i. 737i. Peter? | 

Peter: I only have a song. 

SHEPHERD: The music or the words? 

PETER: Both, sir. 
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SHEPHERD: Fine. I'll accompany you. 
(Music): Piano introduction followed by boy's solo. 
Dear Lord, we ask in faith and love 
Of Thee, Who guides us from above, 
To keep us well and safe and strong, 
To give us laughter, give us song. 


Protect our fields where thrives our grain, 

And give us shelter from the rain. 

Keep us free from tyrants’ hate; 

Preserve our land, so fine and great. 

SHEPHERD: Bravo! Peter. What shall we do with it, class? 

Cuorus: Send it out! 

SHEPHERD: Here’s the address of the “Impromptu.” Get it in the 
mail tonight. Have you a copy? 

PETER: Yes, sir. 

SHEPHERD: Better register the letter. It’s safer... .. Who’s next? 

. . . . What about you, Eleanor? (fade ) 

(Music): “America the Beautiful” (background throughout mon- 
tage ) 

(Montage): (Confusion of voices above which are heard voices 
of students. ) 

1. And we're learning the Mohammedan Prayer, Mother. It’s a 
beautiful piece about facing the East and turning our eyes 
toward the rising sun. (blur) 

2. Dad, may I have a flute for my birthday? The saxette’s too 
easy. Our orchestra can use a few real instruments. (blur) 

3. A letter for me? Look, Mother, a check for five dollars! They 
want me to send more poems! 

4, You must come to school, Dad. Everybody’s father will be 
there. We're going to do some wonderful choric speaking. You 
never heard it, Dad. It’s like music. Mother, make Dad come 
to school tonight. 

(fade under music) 
(Music): “America the Beautiful.” (fade under solo) 
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(Choric speaking): 
Soto: The world sinks into another night 
As history forges its ruthless path. 
Shadows fall where once light shone 
And chill the earth beneath its wrath. 
SMALL GRouP: The chills of wrath. 
Cuorus: How escape the hovering night? 
And rise above an iron might? 
How to calm chaotic strife? 
How return to normal life? 
Soto: We still may thwart impending doom, 
There yet remains a moment's grace. 
Let education be our sword 
And with it fight this cruel race. 
SMALL GROUP: A choice of paths, our future land 
Listen to us, a youthful band. 
Cuorus: Without the schools, the battle’s lost, 
Our art must live, whate’er the cost. 
Uphold Democracy in this plight, 
America must lead in the dawn of right. 
(Music): “America the Beautiful.” (up full and fade) 
ANNOUNCER: You have been listening to a presentation of “Cross 
Roads to Education,” written by Rose Schneideman, with poetry 
by Janice Oettinger. It was produced by the Radio Club of 
Snailville High School under the direction of —. In the cast 
WELCH Tae sil a ve This is the Educational Broadcasting Company. 
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CHAPTER 1 

1. The standard of living varies in different sections of the world. 
Compare the standard in countries having widespread educational facili- 
ties with those where education is limited. Draw conclusions using two 
specific nations such as Sweden and Italy. 

2. What are the essentials of education for democracy? For dictator- 
ship? 

3. What elements in education for dictatorship are inharmonious with 
the spirit of democracy? 

4, Do you feel strongly the superiority of democracy over other forms 
of government? To what do you owe this attitude? 

5. It is often said that permanent world peace is dependent upon the 
reeducation of the Fascist nations. Give reasons for your opinion in this 
matter. 

6. In what respects do our traditional methods of education fail to 
meet the requirements of a genuinely democratic society? 

7. What defects in our present society could be overcome through an 
adequate educational program? 

8. What technique in modern methods of learning is most likely to de- 
velop a student’s power of understanding the world? Of improving world 
conditions? | 

9. Consider your school as a miniature society, and describe the at- | 
tempts you have madé toward improving any unsatisfactory condition. 

10. At what age did you begin to study without assistance or super- 
vision? How long after that did you begin to enjoy this independent 
study? 

11. From your own experience compare the knowledge you obtained 
through compulsory memorization with that which you acquired through 
personal interest. Which did you retain? Which did you apply? 

12. Prepare a list of general cultural activities. How many of these do 
you enjoy? How many do you shun? 

13. Ask your friends to check the items on this list from which they 
derive a great deal of pleasure. On a graph register their degree of par- 
ticipation. (See next page.) 
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GRAPH SHOWING PARTICIPATION IN 
CuLTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The letters represent the persons inter- 
viewed; the figures represent the number of 
cultural interests in which each person is 
actively participating. 


14. Analyze this graph on the basis of background, environment, fi- 
nancial status, education, and so forth. What explanation can you find 
for the lack of cultural interests? To what do you attribute the greatest 
amount of participation in cultural activities? 

15. Did you choose the teaching profession as a result of competent 
guidance? To what extent are you convinced of the wisdom of your 
choice? 

16. Canvass half a dozen of your adult acquaintances on these points: 
a. Are they doing the work for which they are best fitted? 

b. Are they enjoying their work? 
c. Do they believe they might have been happier or more successful in 
other fields? 

17. Did any of these individuals receive adequate guidance in the se- 
lection of their careers? If so, in what way is their experience different 
from that of those who made their own decisions? 

18. Name at least one prejudice you can recognize in yourself, and 
try to trace it back to its source. Compare yourself in this respect with a 
person who attempts to justify a similar belief by advancing arguments 
for its validity. 

19. Find an opportunity to observe a group of children at play. Note 
the behavior of their leader. Record the traits, both obvious and subtle, 
by means of which he maintains his leadership. How does he overcome 
opposition to his plans? To what extent is he democratic? 

20. Observe the weakest member of the group. Does he offer sugges- 
tions? To what extent does he accept those of the leader? How does he 
react to suggestions made by other members of the group? 

21. Discuss methods by which a teacher can overcome undemocratic 
tendencies in her pupil leaders. : 
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CHAPTER 2 


1. Make a list of both desirable and undesirable character traits. 

2. Select two or three persons with whom you have just become ac- 
quainted, for example, some of your classmates. Write out your first im- 
pressions of their character and personality. In the course of the next few 
weeks record your reactions as you become better acquainted with them. 
Compare the result at the end of the term with your original feelings. 

3. Analyze the character of three persons whom you know quite well. 
Do their desirable qualities appear to be deliberately cultivated or natu- 
ral? To what extent are they aware of their shortcomings? 

4, Write out an objective analysis of your own character. Ask a close 
friend to do likewise and compare the two accounts. 

5. Do you have any aesthetic interests which are not shared: by other 
members of your family? How do you account for your interest? - 

6. To what extent is your general behavior governed by the opinions 
of others? By your own sense of right and wrong? 

7. During the next six weeks make a conscious effort to overcome one ~ 
of the shortcomings you recognize in yourself. Keep a record of your ex- 
periences during this time. Note your method, incentives, and results. 

8. Of all the requisites for good character, upon which does the tradi- 
tional school place the greatest emphasis? Is the goal achieved in a ma- 
jority or minority of cases? 

9. What characteristics are usually produced in pupils as a by-product 
of traditional methods? 

10. Enumerate the character-molding agencies which have an influ- 
ence upon the elementary school child and describe the way in which 
each functions. 

11. Read several case histories of delinquency (see Psychology and 
the New Education by Pressey and Robinson—Harper, 1944). Deter- 
mine which of the agencies just listed was inadequate or lacking in each 
case. 

12. Which qualities of character can be at least partially established 
during the preschool years? Which are best developed by the school? 
Which must be left to the home? 

13. Select four of your adult acquaintances and observe their behavior 
for indications of disrespect toward culture, education, children, the un- 
derprivileged, labor, etc. How was each manifested? 

14. Of what forms of intolerance are adults sometimes guilty? Which 
of these grow out of group prejudice and which appear to be individual 
weakness? 

15. Of what forms of intolerance are children sometimes guilty? Which 
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grow out of group prejudice? Indicate those which may lead to adult 
intolerance. 


CHAPTER 3 


1. Give yourself a time limit for one of your class assignments so that 
you are forced to work under pressure to complete it. Were your mental 
processes in any way affected by the haste? Was the result as well done 
as your usual work? 

2. Work out one of your written assignments for any class in a room 
where your friends are conversing within earshot. Record your reactions | 
as in the preceding exercise. 

3. What approach would you use to correct a pupil’s habit of day- 
dreaming? 

4, You may have a child in your class who is antisocial. Describe sev- 
eral methods through which you would try to overcome this tendency. 

5. Did you ever fear a teacher? How did your work in that class com- 
pare with your progress in the class of a favorite teacher? 

6. Did you ever cheat in school? Ask your friends the same question 
and make a list of the methods used. 

7. You undoubtedly competed at some time with the other members 
of your class. Try to analyze your emotions during and after the assign- 
ment. 

8. A shy child will not participate in class discussions even coved he 
may have much to offer. How can the teacher draw him out of his shell? 

9. An aggressive child often attempts to dominate discussions. How 
can a teacher persuade him to listen to others? 

10. What kind of motivation produces your greatest effort? How do 
your results at this time compare with results when you have little moti- 
vation? 

11. Inattentiveness is one of the causes of retardation. What are the 
various forms which inattention may assume? How can the teacher over- 
come this fault when she is certain of its existence? 

12. Were you or any member of your family or a close friend ever de- 
nied promotion to a higher grade? Describe its psychological effect upon 
the child and his family’s reaction. 

13. Did you prefer the teacher who talked much or little during les- 
sons? To which did you give better attention? In which class did you 
_ make greater progress? . 

14, Try to remember whether you ever emulated a auto What was 
the quality you sought to possess? Do you still desire it? 

15. Recall your classes where the children’s behavior was bad. Was — 
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there any relationship between the children’s conduct and the teacher’s 
behavior? What change in the teacher’s manner might have resulted in 
better class behavior? 

16. How many of your friends represent an economic status, age, reli- 
gion, or political conviction different from your own? If they do differ, 
how do you account for your choice? If not, explain the reason. 

17. Compare your own family’s attitude toward higher education with 
that of less interested acquaintances. How do you account for the differ- 
ence? 

18. Observe the conduct of your acquaintances toward those of differ- 
ent social status, religion, or political conviction. Does their warmth de- 
crease when they become aware of the difference? Discuss their reactions 
at some length. 

_ 19. Read your newspaper analytically. Select one article which you be- 
lieve to be propaganda. What was your reaction to it? 

20. Analyze your own political convictions. How did you arrive at 
your conclusions? Did you ever investigate the sources of your informa- 
tion? What agencies have been, for the most part, responsible for your 
present beliefs? 

21. List all the qualities you can of the good citizen of a democracy. 

22. What public figures do you regard as good citizens? Why? As poor 
citizens? Why? 

23. How much citizenship training should be given in the home? In 
the school? Through other agencies? 

24, At what age did you become aware of a real social problem? De- 
scribe the origin of your interest and the attitude toward it of others in 
your group. 

25. Select for intensive research a subject about which you have strong 
convictions but little accurate information. At various stages of your study 
note any changes in the intensity of your feeling. Discuss the final result 
of your investigation upon your point of view. 

26. List evidences of intolerance in members of your family and 
friends. If possible, discuss this them. What is their attitude in such 
a discussion? 

27. What are the obstacles to eradicating deeply seated prejudices in 
members of your social group? 


CHAPTER 4 


Le Ttis of advantage to every teacher to have a general knowledge of 
the entire elementary school curriculum. Cite instances where such 


knowledge would be useful. 
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2. Careful planning is one element in the success of a venture. How 
conscientiously should the teacher adhere to her plan? 

3. What notations on a pupil’s deficiency card should be regarded as 
confidential? To whom may this information be divulged? 

4, Upon what basis are deficiency entries made? 

5. Show how two pupils having the same number of errors in a tool 
subject lesson may be evaluated differently on their deficiency cards. 

6. Suppose that a pupil whose name has been listed for a long time-on 
the teacher’s remedial card finally achieves outstanding results in his de- 
ficient subject. Would you transfer his name to the tutorial card? Give 
reason for your opinion. 

7. Problem children are frequently nervous and undernourished. How 
does this association of defects affect a teacher’s attitude and her method 
of correction? 

8. State at least two objections to itis a group of pupils retarded 
in a tool subject. 

9. Explain why it is preferable to indicate the number of errors in 
written work instead of grading the papers in letters or per cents. 

10. At what age would you consider the pupil competent to keep his 
own lesson graphs? Of what psychological value is this practice? 

11. How may a teacher bridge the gap between vacation informality 
and school routine? 

12. Mention the points of similarity and difference between a child’s 
freedom in the home and his freedom in school. . 

13. Children sometimes resort to tricks to postpone the beginning of 
work. What would be your action if, for instance, the pupils persist in 
asking many unnecessary questions prior to settling down to a lesson? 

14. What type of question may the teacher ask in her questionnaire to 
help her know the child better? What type of question may not be asked? 
Illustrate both. 

15. Describe one innovation which you would introduce soon after 
meeting your class, including your goal, orientation, method, and approxi- 
mate amount of time required. 

16. What advantage is there in providing supplies for groups rather 
than for individuals? 

17. When does the teacher take sides in a dispute between two pupils? 

18. It is natural for the teacher to be the center of all that occurs in 
the classroom. How can she efface herself and yet maintain her position 
as director? 

19. The school of former days operated on a rigid schedule, whereas 
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the order of lessons in the modern school is flexible. Discuss the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. 

20. What part of a teacher’s clerical work must be done outside of the 
classroom? What part may be done with the class? 

21. Do you favor the plan of giving each child a share in the responsi- 
bility of the room? Give reasons for your opinion. 


CHAPTER 5 


1, What preparation for social living were you given in the elementary 
school? Did you feel the need for any specific training as you grew older? 

2. List the qualities which you associate with poise. Observe the be- 
havior of adults whom you meet socially for indications of those qualities 
which you have listed. 

3. Can lessons in academic subjects and social behavior be conducted 
simultaneously? If so, illustrate your method. 

4, In organizing a class into groups for academic study, what prepara- 
tion will they require before they can function smoothly? 

5. What qualities must a good leader possess? Which of these do you 
have? 

6. What qualities must a good follower possess? Do you lack any of 
them? 

7. How would you prevent a hygiene leader from humiliating a per- 
sistent case of neglect in personal appearance? 

8. What incentive may be used to improve a defect in the personal 
hygiene of a large number of the class? 

9. What manner will a teacher use when she criticizes adversely the 
first case of unsocial conduct in a group? A repetition of the offense? 

10. What recourse has the teacher of a child who fails to assume his 
share of room responsibility? 

11. When visiting her learning groups the teacher occasionally detects 
attitudes of impatience or severity in the leaders. How can she correct 
them? 

12. Suppose a group leader has given his group incorrect instruction. 
What should the teacher do during that lesson? In subsequent lessons? 

13. Mention several specific points which the teacher covers in her 
evaluation of a lesson in group learning. 

14. Which of the items in the opening exercises apply academic 
knowledge? Which give practice in the cultivation of attitudes? Which 
offer training in judgment? 

15. Prepare a little talk on a character-building topic as an illustration 
of the approach suitable for an intermediate grade. For an upper grade. 


eo. 
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16. Make a list of clubs which would appeal to children of subnormal 
mentality. For children of superior mentality. 

17. It is advisable for classes to be thoroughly familiar with wsstinrtion 
tary law before breaking up into special-interest clubs. Outline a method 
for the teaching of proper terminology, the succession of events, and the 
technique of conducting a meeting. 

18. Suppose that your class is accustomed to hearing only the cheapest 
music. Describe your procedure in elevating their tastes. 

19. If the class nuisance is elected president, how can the teacher 
maintain correct attitudes among the children under such adverse influ- 
ence? 

20. An election campaign frequently stirs up animosity between mem- 
bers of opposing parties. List three procedures in the order you would 
use them to restore a friendly relationship. 

21. Do you recall any display of racial prejudice in one of your ele- 
mentary school classes? What did the teacher do to remedy the condition? 

22. Unless the teacher has the friendship and confidence of her pupils, 
she will not be successful in establishing harmonious relations with them. 
What approaches may she use to attain her goal? 

23. What provision did the traditional teacher make for classroom hap- 
piness? The modern teacher? 


CHAPTER 6 


1. How do you study? 

2. Suppose your class has just received a new textbook in one of the 
social studies. Describe your approach in introducing it. 

3. Differentiate between the connotation and denotation of a word. 
Illustrate. | 

4, Some teachers mount every crossword puzzle they find as a means 
of filling in the free time of advanced pupils. Can you think of any other 
device to be used similarly? 

5. How can a field trip assist in research? 

6. Outline your procedure in teaching map reading. Give a detailed 
description of one phase of this lesson, such as the teaching of relative 
sizes. 

7. Select a topic for research. Illustrate each step in the process. 

8. Which portion of the work of exercise 7 presented the greatest 
difficulty? Did you rely mainly upon your memory or your notes in writ- 
ing your summary? 


9. Make a list of “thought” problems for pupils of high mentality. 
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10. Attend a lecture on any subject of interest to you. From your notes 
prepare an outline summary for an oral report. 

11. Listen to a debate on the radio or platform. Enumerate the points 
made by each side during the presentation and refutation. 

12. Explain the difference between research for academic knowledge 
and research to increase aesthetic appreciation. 

13. Examine the available current material appropriate for research in 
an intermediate grade. Check those which are suitable for all levels of 
intelligence. 

14. Read one of the books signe for outside reading in any of your 
classes and prepare an index card for filing in a class library. 

15. Shy children usually deliver brief reports while aggressive pupils 
tend to monopolize group time. How would you equalize this difference 
without injuring either type? 

16. Have you ever tried to teach yourself a difficult lesson? Write an 
account of your efforts and results. 


CHAPTER 7 

1, Did you work at your full mental capacity during your elementary 
schooling? If not, how did you fill in your time? 

2. How much time do you believe you wasted during your high school 
years? Explain how this might have been avoided. 

3. Illustrate from your own experience the forms of motivation prac- 
ticed by your teachers and describe your reaction to each. 

4. Do you recall using notebook summaries or mimeographed sheets 
as a basis for study? How dependent were you upon these aids? 

5. What do you consider the basic elements of dynamic teaching? 

6. Is it possible to conduct a pupil-performance period without pre- 
ceding it by pupil activity? Explain your answer. 

7. Prepare an illustrative lesson in any subject which employs the four 
methods: teacher performance, pupil activity, pupil performance, and 
discussion. 

8. How can the teacher performance be varied in the formal teaching 
of a new concept? 

9. Think back to the courses you did not enjoy, trying to recall your 
attitude when working on an assignment and in preparation for an exam- 
_ ination. What caused you the most worry? 

10. How much activity do you enjoy in your present courses? Compare 
those classes in which you have the most and the least participation in 
regard to your attitude, the time element in learning, and achievements. 
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CHAPTER 8 


1. Make a brief impromptu address to the class on any topic of which 
you already have some knowledge. Note your difficulties. 

2. Prepare a short address for some organization of which you are a 
member, using outline notes. Compare your difficulties on this occasion 
with those you had when your address was impromptu. 

3. Bearing in mind the elements of a good speech, address any group 
to which you have access on a topic related to literature. At its conclusion 
request your audience to criticize your voice and explanation. 

4. Keep a record of the errors in usage and pronunciation you overhear 
in the course of conversation or in class discussions during the next week. 
Do you find that persons who have had greater educational advantages 
are always superior to others in their language habits? 

5. If you are corrected in your own English usage, either oral or writ- 
ten, keep a record of every time you make the error and note the date 
when the correct form becomes habitual. 

6. To what extent do you believe it possible for a person to learn to 
speak grammatically without formal instruction in grammar and com- 
position? 

7. In areas where pupils’ speech is especially bad, how frequently 
should the teacher interrupt to correct them? Upon what basis does she 
select:errors for correction? 

8. Can you judge, by listening to an informal class discussion in the 
grades, how effective the teacher’s method of correcting errors has been? 
How? 

9. Describe several devices through which pupils’ vocabulary may be 
increased. 

10. Analyze and report on the social conversation of a group of friends 
with reference to correct usage, choice of vocabulary, content, logic, at- 
tempts to monopolize the conversation, interest in the subject, and stand- 
ards of ideas expressed. 

11. What should be the basic aims in the teaching of oral English? 

12. Find literary models illustrating description, exposition, and nar- 
ration to use in teaching. Prepare an outline for the teaching of each. 

13. Work out a set of criteria for the evaluation of written composition. 

14. How would you teach one of your favorite poems to a class? 

15. Upon what basis does a teacher determine the number of words to 
use for the spelling pretest? 

16. Any medical journal contains innumerable technical words outside 
of your experience. Hunt up one such word and learn how to spell it. 
What method did you useP 
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17. Is your handwriting legible? Evaluate it in writing both on paper 
and on the blackboard. 

18. Write out criticisms of samples of penmanship contributed by the 
members of your class in a hastily written round-robin letter. Compare 
your evaluation with the opinions of others. 

19. Organize two teams for a debate on any controversial issue. If you 
are a participant, note the reaction of the class to each speaker. If you are 
a member of the audience, analyze the approach of each speaker. In the 
discussion that follows, place the emphasis upon attitudes of both class 
and debaters. 

20. Read aloud to an informal group of friends a poem which contains 
a message for you. Did your audience receive that message? Account for 
your failure or success. 

21. Is the reading of poetry one of your pleasures? To what do you 
attribute the feeling you have for fine poetry? _ 

22. Mention several means of assisting a pupil to become independent * 
of his teacher. Were you taught any of them with any degree of success? 


CHAPTER 9 

1. Examine and compare three basic arithmetic textbooks for any 
grade. Select the one you consider the best and state the reasons for your 
recommendation. 

2. Jot down one example of each type of figuring you have had to do 
in the course of your daily experience as an adult. Are they simple or 
complex? Are the numbers large or small? 

3. In making up problems in arithmetic, what consideration should 
guide you? Write out one, pointing out the reason for the wording, type 
and choice of numbers. 

4, What purpose does an arithmetic homework assignment serve? To 
what extent does classroom practice in working out examples based on a 
new concept answer the same purpose? Remedial drill and correction of 
errors? 

5. Test your ability to work several examples in a noisy environment. 
Work the same type of problems to the sound of pleasing but restrained 
music. Compare the results as to time consumed, accuracy, and physical 
condition. 

6. Work out a device to assist a pupil who is retarded in arithmetic and 
_ indicate whether or not it may be used without difficulty by a child tutor. 

7. A pupil fails consistently in the fundamentals. What method can 
you suggest to determine the cause? 
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8. When are flash cards helpful and when may they be detrimental to 
the progress of a heterogeneous class? 

9. Do you believe that posting a class graph in arithmetic would act as 
an incentive for the slow pupilP What effect might a class graph have 
upon the attitudes of the children? 


CHAPTER 10 


1, Cite one example of current “escape” reading and one of good cur- 
rent literature. Find as many points of comparison as possible. 

2. Do you devote more of your time to “escapist” books or to literature 
of merit? Why? 

3. In what respects does reading for pleasure differ from reading for 
information? Compare your attitudes when reading a “best seller” and a 
scientific article. 

4, A pupil in the sixth grade has an I.Q. of 95 and a reading level of ~ 
4.6 years. List the factors which might have caused this disparity. 

5. The poor reader is bored by his own inadequacy. Describe your 
psychological approach to improve his reading. 

6. In a group oral reading lesson the pupil is not given time to prepare 
the portion he is to read. What provision would you make for those who 
fail to show progress after a reasonable period of time? 

7. The retarded pupil who reached the grade norm in reading was 
rated outstanding in that subject. How would you defend your evaluation 
of this child to a pupil who, though never retarded, failed to progress 
sufficiently to warrant the same rating? 

8. You are planning to teach the interpretation of diacritical marks in 
the dictionary. Prepare a list of twenty words which contain similar 
sounds but-are spelled differently and hence marked differently. 

9. State which of the following methods you prefer, with reasons: (a) 
permitting each pupil several turns to read to his group orally in one les- 
son; (b) permitting each child to read only once during the group period 
but allowing him more time. 

10. Describe the teacher’s behavior as he, visits: (a) a slow group in © 
oral reading; (b) a normal group in oral reading; (c) an advanced group 
in oral reading. 

11. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of heterogeneous and 
homogeneous oral reading groups. Evaluate. 

12. Your pupils have just read a play poorly. Describe your procedure 
in teaching them to develop naturalness of expression. 

13. Evaluate the reading of three of your favorite radio announcers, 
news commentators, or masters of ceremony. ? 
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14. Evaluate three basic reading textbooks for any grade and give rea- 
sons for your preference. 

15. You are teaching a class of children who are addicted to comic 
strips. What method would you use to raise their standards of literature? 

16. Prepare a bibliography of juvenile books you would consider valu- 
able for the improvement of citizenship. Designate the grade where each 
might be used. 

17. Write a series of questions designed to arouse appreciation of any 
short literary selection. State the grade for which this lesson is intended. 

18. What are the objections to a teacher-dominated class lesson in oral 
reading? Recall your experience as a pupil during this type of lesson. 

19. Study a variety of daily newspapers from the standpoint of lan- 
guage employed, handling of news stories, attractiveness, sensationalism, 
style, cultural material, etc. Recommend one and give your reasons. 

20. Why must unfamiliar words be learned before timing a silent read- 
ing lesson? , 

21. List the aims of silent reading in the order of their importance. At 
what stage in your own education did you realize each of these aims? 

22. Make a survey of standardized silent reading tests, choosing one 
or two to discuss in your report. 


CHAPTER lI] 


1. Enumerate the advantages to be derived through a combined study 
of all the related aspects of a topic. 

2. What connection may be established between the social approach 
to learning and citizenship? 

3. How does ignorance of the folkways of foreign peoples tend to nar- 
row a person’s thinking? 

4. What are the elements of a good discussion in a social studies 
lesson? | 

5. Select an event in the history of the United States and prepare an 
outline to teach it as a social studies lesson. 

6. Select a region in the United States and prepare an outline to teach 
it as a social studies lesson. 

7. Using the outline for exercise 5 or 6, plan the steps of your orienta- 
tion, specifying how you would conduct each. 

8. If possible, organize a group for the study of any topic of interest to 
the majority. This may be undertaken by several groups as a classroom 
project. Note your difficulties during the five steps of the lesson. Was 
there any conflict in the choice of topics? Did the information offered by 
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various members during reports overlap? Were the reports accurate and 
interesting? 

9. Evaluate the attitudes of instructor and students in the above lesson. 

10. Prepare a test based upon information learned during this same 
lesson. Include questions based upon attitudes as well as factual knowl- 
edge. 

11. Compare this method of learning with the lecture i eth formerly 
employed as to amount of ground covered, degree of pleasure experi- 
enced, and outcomes. 

12. Can any portion of a social studies lesson be eliminated without 
serious loss? Explain. 

13. There is sometimes a wide discrepancy between assertions and 
fact. How can you arrive at the truth? 

14. When every pupil in a class is busy with his own research, how 
can the teacher assist without interrupting them? Mention several ways. 

15. Assume that a specific social studies lesson on a subject of your 
choice has advanced to a point where many groups are nearing comple- 
tion of their research and are ready to report. Apportion the time of a 
given period to the best advantage and explain your reasons for the 
arrangement, 

16. What may be the cause of a paucity of questions or inadequate 
solution of problems? How can the teacher assist without doing the think- 
ing for the class? 

17. What points shall the teacher discuss in her evaluation of a social 
studies lesson? 

18, Is it ever feasible to permit the pupil to select his own home as- 
signment? If so, state the occasion. 

19. From the reading of the daily newspaper, list the social problems 
involved in the news stories of the current week. 

20. Study one of the problems you listed in exercise 19, recording 
your sources of information during research. From the facts obtained ar- 
rive at a solution which you believe would prevent a recurrence of the 
trouble described in the newspaper. When you have finished, describe 
the difficulties you experienced during the entire process. 

21. How does your interest in reading material on which you expect to 
make a report compare with your concentration when reading generally? 


CHaPpTeR 12 
1. Write an outline for a traditional subject-matter lesson. 
2. How does your retention of the details of an event in which you 
were an active participant compare with your ability to remember similar 
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incidents when you were only an onlooker (i.e., acting in a school play)? 

3. In what respects does a unit of study differ from a social studies 
lesson? 

4. Assume that your class expresses a desire to study a unit which does 
not, in your opinion, meet the necessary requirements. Upon what factors 
would you base such a decision? 

5. Prepare a list of a dozen topics which you, as an adult student, 
would like to study intensively. 

6. Prepare a similar list which should interest a high school student. 

7. Prepare a similar list which should interest an elementary school 
pupil. 

8. Are there any topics on these three lists which could be studied 
profitably by all three groups of learners? Choose one in each group 
which would not be used for any other group and give your reasons. 

9. Select one of the topics on the list you prepared for exercise 7. 
How would you interest an elementary class in this topic for unit study? 

10. State teacher’s and pupil’s objectives for the topic you have se- 
lected. What proportion of these aims look toward scholarship, character 
building, and citizenship training? 

11. Suggest several possible avenues of approach to these objectives. 

12. Work out a list of the illustrative material you might obtain for 
orienting your class to the subject of the unit. 

13. Mention several topics suitable for your orientation discussions. 
Which of these will be discussed more fully during integration? 

14. Survey your community for possibilities in experiences related to 
this topic. Make a list of persons who might qualify as visiting speakers’ 
_ to your class. 

15, Plan an excursion in connection with your unit of study. Specify 
the places to be visited, the exhibits to be studied, and the persons to be 
interviewed. 


CHAPTER 18 


1. Until recently all education stressed the acquisition of facts by the 
pupil. How does the idea of the integration of knowledge differ? 

2. The dynamic teacher has always made extensive use of the pupils’ 
experience in her teaching. How was she hampered in achieving her 
aims? 

3. Analyze the high school courses you remember most clearly. Were 
any of them integrated according to present standards? If so, how was 
this accomplished? 
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4. Describe several cultural experiences which may offer opportunity 
for academic integration. 

5. Do you know of any single experience which embraces academic, 
cultural, and social advantages? 

6. Is it possible for the teacher who has no background of aesthetic 
appreciation to direct activities in such a way that her class will not be 
deprived of this training? If so, mention how she would surmount her 
handicap. 

7. In what way do the experiences of the orientation period differ from 
those of the integration period? When are they similar? 

8. Outline the academic and cultural subjects for the integration of a 
topic of your own selection on the adult level. Compare this plan with 
that used in the elementary school. 

9. In a unit about the westward expansion of the United States, what 
subjects besides history could be integrated? Mention specifically how 
English, science, and geography could be introduced. 

10, Prepare a list of a dozen or so elementary school unit topics, and 
select one for intensive study. Explore every field for problems. 

11. What are the requirements of a problem during the early stages of 
unit study? How do later problems differ from those posed at the begin- 
ning of the study? 

12. A group may be displeased with the problems which their com- 
mittee has selected. What should be the teacher’s attitude when she is 
called to their conference? 

13. Why will a pupil need more assistance in framing his problem 
than in solving it? ; 

14. It is not unusual for a pupil to arrive at an unsound solution of a 
social problem. Describe the teacher’s procedure when this happens. 

15. A question based upon a controversial issue has been raised dur- 
ing a report. When and how will it be discussed? 

16. How frequently does the teacher organize new knowledge during 
unit study? Describe two methods of organization. 

17. In thinking critically about a situation a class occasionally becomes 
emotional. What restraining influence, short of terminating the discussion, 
can the teacher employ? 

18. The members of a group confer before and after they do‘research. 
What are the leader’s duties on each occasion? 

19. Show how properly conducted group work tends to improve the 
character of its members. 


20. Should pupils with marked aptitudes be permitted to devote most © 


of their time to their talents? Defend your opinion. 


4 
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91. You know that a certain child is unable to tackle the difficult 
phases of his subject. State several ways of assisting him before he loses 
interest in his work. 

22. The length of time spent on one unit of study depends upon the 
scope of the topic. If the cultural aspects overbalance the academic, or 
vice versa, how would you equalize the areas of activity? 

23. During unit study some teachers give no home assignments. What 
outside activities might you suggest to the pupils affected? 

24. How does critical thinking differ from creative thinking? 

25. Compare knowledge acquired from books with knowledge learned 
through experience. Base comparison upon content, method, retention, 
and interest in the activity. 


CHAPTER 14 


1. Differentiate between an integration activity and a culminating ac- 
tivity. 

2. It is difficult to know at what point in the integration of knowledge 
a culminating activity begins. Explain. 

8. How may a culmination be planned when integration is begun? 

4, The shy child prefers an individual culmination whereas an aggres- 
sive child seeks the limelight in a class culmination. How can their pref- 
erences be redirected without creating any hardship? 

5. How may the teacher be assured that every pupil participates fully 
in a class culmination? 

6. The pupil with fine mentality fails, in many instances, to achieve a 
high standard in a creative culmination. Reconcile this inconsistency. 

7. How would you encourage your pupils to experiment with unfamil- 
iar techniques? 

8. Your class has just returned from an exhibit of children’s work. Give 
reasons why you might approve or object to its duplication by your pupils. 

9. Visit an exhibit of children’s art. Examine the work from the stand- 
point of creative expression. Make notes of any which reveal originality 
in thought or technique. 

10. What suggestions might be made to children who imitate, and 
thus fail to produce creative work? 

11. Show how various hobbies could be adapted to culminating ac- 
tivities. 

12. Examine your own aptitudes. Which are sufficiently developed to 
teach to pupils? How can you prepare now to enlarge your knowledge of 
techniques, thereby enabling you to conduct a greater variety of culmi- 
nating activities? 
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13. The traditional school boasted many superior assembly perform- 
ances. How do these class entertainments compare with an assembly unit 
culmination as to (a) choice of subject; (b) planning; (c) method of 
operation; (d) performance; (e) outcomes? 

14. Ask your intimate friends what regrets, if any, they may have con- 
cerning their undeveloped aptitudes. Could a teacher have assisted any of 
them when they attended elementary school? 

15. Enumerate the more serious pitfalls to be avoided during culmina- 
tion planning and experiences. 

16. What type of class culmination could you work out for the course 
in which you are using this volume as a text? 

17. What type of individual culmination could you work out for this 
course? 

18. Select a topic which is adaptable for a culminating activity in an 
elementary grade. Plan a discussion through which democratic thinking 
may be infused into the culmination. 

19. Plan an elementary class culmination in outline form. Specify the 
organization of groups, methods, and related experiences. 

20. Choose a theme upon which to base a children’s stage play. Write 
a brief synopsis of the action and the titles of the scenes. 

21. Plan a culmination which utilizes several different cultural ac- 
tivities. 

22. THe most beneficial form of culmination is that hick teaches tol- 
erance. From what sources should the prejudices treated in the culmina- 
tion be derived? In what manner should democratic ideas be inserted? 


CHAPTER 15 


1. Which type of objectives may the teacher evaluate with her class? 
Which must the teacher evaluate alone? 

2. How frequently shall the teacher evaluate class attitudes? Scholar- 
ship progress? 

3. Why may results fulfill all the objectives in one class but fail com- 
pletely in another? 

4. A pupil admits, during class discussion, that he was unsuccessful in 
carrying out an important phase of his unit assignment. Along what lines 
shall the teacher direct the analysis of the cause? 

5. A leader reports that one member of his group has i eaerea noth- 
ing worthy of acceptance. What approach shall the teacher use as she di- 
rects the evaluation? 

6. At what points during unit progress are attitudes of individual pu- 


pils evaluated? 
S \ 
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7. Enumerate the attitudes which are evaluated during class discus- 
sions. 

8. Describe an original device to check the achievements of individual 
pupils. Compare its usefulness with that of the activity card. 

9. For a subject of your choice prepare a test composed of ten true- 
false statements based upon factual information requiring pupil evalua- 
tion. Mention the requirements of a good true-false test. 

10. For the same subject prepare a test consisting of multiple-choice 
and completion sentences. Which of the two types is easier? 

11. Prepare a test containing thought questions on the same subject. 
How does this type compare with the tests in exercises 9 and 10? 

12. Indicate when you would use each of the types in exercises 9, 
10, and 11 in teaching pupils of a particular grade. 

13. When may the formal test be dispensed with entirely? 

14. One of the motives of the traditional test was to find out what ma- 
terial needed to be retaught. When does the modern teacher give a test 
for this purpose? 

15. What are other means of evaluating the pupil’s progress in aca- 
demic subjects besides the written test? 

16. Recall examination time during your grammar grade and high 
school years. Describe your reactions, attitudes, physical condition, etc. 

17. A group complains that one member refuses to cooperate. He de- 
fends his behavior by insisting that he has a better method. Settle the 
dispute from the standpoint of the evaluation of group attitudes. 

18. The unit provides occasions for the evaluation of individual ac- 
complishments and failure. Describe one occasion for each, and frame 
questions to assist the child to view himself objectively. 

19. Analyze four different styles of published units. 

20. Assemble a full bibliography on any topic related to your college 
major subject. 

21. Plan a week-end so that you will have recreational, educational, 
social, and cultural experiences. Follow your itinerary to the letter. Eval- 
uate, touching upon such questions as: 

a. Was the plan practical? 

b. Did I derive any benefit from each of the experiences? 
c. What might have been more enjoyable? 

d. What shall I eliminate next time? 


CHAPTER 16 


1. Describe the methods of discipline used in the elementary school 
you attended. 
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2. Try to recall your reaction and that of your friends to any regimen- 
tation you experienced in school. 

3. If you ever had a teacher with a booming voice, describe the effect 
her loud manner had upon the class. 

4, Make a list of ten accepted rules for behavior in our society and‘ten — 
violations of good taste. 

5. Mention several instances of adult behavior which is not in the in- 
terest of the public welfare. (Do not include those punishable by law.) 

6. Compare the behavior of an adult audience at a lecture with that of 
a college assembly. To what factors do you attribute the difference? 

7. List the pupil’s minor offenses which must be corrected in order to 
prevent such tendencies as those enumerated in the above exercises from 
developing into habit. 

8. What is freedom in a democracy? Which portions of your definition 
cannot be extended to an elementary school pupil? 

9. At what age may self-control be taught? Show how you would teach 
it to the youngest school children. 

10. Differentiate between direction and domination. 

11. At what point during a pupil’s misconduct is domination advis- 
able? 

12. You have had teachers of whom you were very fond. Make a com- 
posite sketch of their desirable qualities. 

'18. Make a list of mannerisms in persons with whom you have fre- 
quent contact. Check those which would be objectionable if a class were 
to imitate them. 

14. Confidence is one of the teacher’s most precious qualities. Analyze 
the characteristics of which confidence is composed. | 

15. Observe two persons involved in a heated discussion about a per- 
sonal matter. Describe their conduct from the angles of acceptable be- 
havior. At what point was the argument terminated? If possible, quote 
the remarks which were responsible for the conflict. 

16. Evaluate your own behavior during a dispute over a question 
about which you feel keenly. 

17. The slow child is less interested in matters of scholarship than the 
bright pupil. What adjustment of daily work would you advise? a 

18. The child with a high intelligence quotient is frequently a prob- _ 
lem case. What adjustment of daily work would you advise? ie 

19. Unless the teacher plans a variety of interesting activities during 
the training period (i.e., the first few weeks with her new class) much of 
her time will be squandered upon disciplinary explanations. What are 
some of the activities which would act as silent inducement to conform? 
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20. How should recommendations for conduct improvement for the 
bright problem child differ from those for the dull problem child? 

21. Make a list of acceptable penalties for the serious offenders against 
class unity. 

22. Mention several occasions when leniency is desirable; when sever- 
ity is advisable. 

23. Some teachers make an example of one of a group of offenders. 
Would you approve of this action? Give reasons to defend your opinion. 

24. Self-evaluation of personality traits is an aid in the correction of 
faults. Would it be practical for each pupil to rate himself? If so, how 
would you clarify for the child ratings upon which you and he do not 
agree? 


CHAPTER 17 


1. Describe any school policy which you find objectionable. What sug- 
gestion could you offer to eliminate the condition? 

2. Try to gain the confidence of two children, one having high intelli- 
gence, the other a low one. Analyze their attitudes with regard to their 
report card ratings from the standpoint of behavior patterns. 

3. On the basis of the analysis in exercise 2, recommend a change in 
the report cards criticized. 

4, Did you or any member of your family ever “skip” a grade or re- 
ceive a medal or honor for scholarship? Describe its effect upon the per- 
son and his family. 

5. How were classes punished for wrong-doing in the elementary 
school which you attended? Might some other system have been less 
stringent and just as effective? 

6. Make a survey of agencies for child guidance. 

7. What are the purposes and methods of the Big Brother and Big 
Sister movements and the Boy Scout and Girl Scout organizations? Might 
any of their activities profitably be adopted by the elementary school? 

8. Make a list of school matters which could be entrusted to a school 
council. How would the student council of a high school or college differ 
from that of an elementary school? 

9. What are the means at the teacher’s command EK solving academic 
or administrative difficulties? 

10. Make a survey of opportunities for interclass Leste ap ae Check 
those in which you participated when you were in elementary school. 

11. It is a decided advantage for children to mingle with many differ- 
ent groups and individuals. What other activities besides the formal pro- 
motion can accomplish this? 
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12. Describe an assembly program which is profitable from the stand- 
point of citizenship in a democracy. | 

13. Select from the items reported in the preceding exercise those 
which can be continued in classroom discussion and activities. 

14, Since the pupil’s prejudices are for the most part concealed from 
the teacher, how can a program of correction be instituted? 

15. Along what lines would you conduct an intercultural club if you 
were faculty advisor? 

16. Recall your experience with pupils’ intolerance. Describe the be- 
havior of majority and minority groups. Be specific as to the methods em- 
ployed by the majority to strengthen their superiority. 

17. What problems of community interest could a neighborhood coun- 
cil settle? 


CuapTer 18 

1, Enumerate the more important influences of the modern world upon 
the child. Check those which may have detrimental consequences. 

2. Until recently an interview between parent and teacher was usually 
concentrated upon problems of discipline or retardation. How has this 
changed? 

3. List some of the activities and charts which you would like the par- 
ent to observe during a visit to his child’s classroom. 

4, The mother sometimes feels that the teacher’s analysis of her child 
is a reflection upon her own efficiency as a mother. How would you, as 
teacher, allay her hostility? 

5. A parent is indignant because his son received a low character rat- 
ing. In the child’s best interests, what is the method of explaining the 
reason? 

6. A parent appears unconcerned by his son’s low character rating. 
How would you obtain his cooperation? 

7. It is not unusual for a well-behaved pupil to be troublesome at 
home. How would you prepare to respond to an appeal for your assist- 
ance? 

8. Many parents do not insist that their children cooperate with broth- 


ers and sisters. Make a list of specific suggestions in which “Junior” can — 


be taught the art of cooperation at home. 

9. Describe methods of training children used in the homes of your 
friends, including both good and bad features. 

10. What was the effect of your home training upon your character, 
attitudes, and disposition? 
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11. Compare the characteristics of a child of indulgent aaah with 
those of severe parents. 

12. Study the cultural opportunities offered to children in homes you 
visit socially. 

18. Prepare a list of topics about modern education on which you be- 
lieve the home should be informed. 

14. Based on the topics you listed for exercise 13, construct an out- 
line to use in a lecture at a parent-teacher meeting. 

15. You have been requested to prepare this week’s bulletin for par- 
ents. Make a survey of local juvenile entertainment and select those of 
cultural, physical, and educational value. 

16. Suggest a method for democratizing a home in which autocracy 
has been the accepted procedure for generations. 

17. Compare the social behavior of children who are being trained 
democratically with those who are held in check by rigid rules. 

18. How would you counteract prejudices common to many of the 
homes in the community where you live? Mention the persons whose 
aid you would seek; also your direct and indirect method of approach. 


CHAPTER 19 


1. Which of the moving pictures which you have seen during the past 
year are suitable, from every standpoint, for the elementary school child? 
Mention your reasons for not recommending other outstanding films of 
the year. | 

2. From 4 to 8 p.m. daily, the radio audience includes millions of chil- 
dren. List the programs to which you listen critically. Divide them into 
three columns headed as follows: (a) Excellent for Juvenile Listeners; 
(b) Detrimental to Juvenile Listeners; and (c) Of No Value to Juvenile 
Listeners. 

3. Analyze as many comic books as you can obtain, determining their 
good and bad features. What suggestions could you offer to make the ob- 
‘ jectionable books acceptable? 

4, Organize a group for the purpose of studying the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency. Conduct the work as you would treat any unit topic 
with your pupils. 

5. What, in your opinion, would constitute an adequate health service 
for schools? 

6. What phases of modern teaching are designed to promote moral 
education? To promote cultural education? 

7. Discuss the subject of curriculum planning with emphasis upon pu- 
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pils’ intelligence, conditions in rural and urban districts, and needs of 
underprivileged communities. 


8. List the professional journals which are available to you, checking 


those which you read conscientiously. 

9. Make a thorough investigation of one piece of proposed legislation 
which is now before the American people and which affects the welfare 
of children. Determine whether its passage would further or hinder the 
democratic cause. 

10. Draft the rough outline of a law which would safeguard the enter- 
tainment provided for American children. 

11. Substantiate the statement: The classroom teacher now has an op- 
portunity to work in the interest of democracy. 

12. Debate the issue of modern methods of teaching against those em- 


ployed by the traditional school. 
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836 
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Culmination—( Continued ) 
correlation, 337-341 
group, 319, 320, 324 
individual, 316, 320, 321, 322, 329, 

342, 348 
unit, 276, 277, 316-345, 362, 371, 
872 
Current events, 238, 247 
Cursive writing, 172-175 


Dance unit, 297, 298, 308, 309, 3238, 
324, 338-342, 361, 371 
Debate, 171, 172, 249, 265, 352, 411, 
424 
Declaration of Independence, 100 
Defects, health, 64-66, 75, 83, 392, 
897, 398,-402, 431, 450 — 
individual, 29; 70, 167, 174, 857, 
358, 391, 397-402, 407, 412-417 
social, 52, 329, 426, 445, 446 
Deficiency card, 638, 64, 397, 400, 402 
Delinquency, 7, 23, 51, 147, 416, 448, 
451 
Democracy, attitudes in, 6, 9, 10, 40, 
45-58, 86, 190, 191, 240-243, 
268, 269, 286, 325, 329, 383-385, 
407, 408, 425, 454, 456 
behavior in, 10, 52, 58, 381-385, 
406, 407, 414, 424, 454 
definition of, 458, 454, 458 
education for, 5, 6, 8, 13, 20, 48, 
AQ. (51;.73,.118,. 167,), 236.237, 
246, 292, 314, 341, 406, 407, 
412-415, 425, 445, 449, 453-457 
in home, 433—486 
in school, 31, 412—415, 420-423 
leadership for, 22, 425, 456, 457 
teacher in, 52, 266, 341, 412, 418, 
A419, 457 
textbook in, 119, 226, 235-237, 
240, 268 
Denny, George V., 266 
Desire to learn, 12, 127, 144, 200, 
201, 278, 283, 306, 327, 398 
Device, for creative expression, 342- 
344 
for discipline, 45, 392-407, 415 
for learning, 289, 424 
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Dewey, John, 23, 270 . 

Diagnosis, of behavior, 22, 80, 169, 
259, 264, 356, 392, 399, 403- 
407, 429, 453 

of child, 397, 486, 437, 450 

Diagnostic test, 119, 129, 194, 220, 
268, 277, 290 

Dialogue, writing of, 119, 129, 194, 
220, 268, 277, 290 


Diary, 179, 181-188, 267, 320, 400 


Dictionary, 74, 103, 119-123, 209, 
224-226 
Digest for teachers, 452, 453 
Discipline, freedom in, 39, 73, 74,°78, 
110, 204, 205, 380-885 
group, 91, 92, 95, 209, 260, 290, 
806, 389-391 
modern, 881-889, 392-407, 415- 
417 
_ parental, 393, 429-485 
problems, 45, 136, 392-404 
self, 11, 16, 27, 78, 383, 409, 410, 
415 
traditional, 11, 33, 36, 433 
Discussion, attitudes during, 38, 41, 
49. 585 WoL 
democratic, 40, 86, 266 
evaluation, 22, 80, 169, 259, 264, 
265, 289, 329, 355-859, 399, 
403-407 
of behavior, 22, 24, 27, 80, 356, 
884, 388, 393, 396, 404 
orientation, 99, 127, 265, 283, 287 
rules for, 149, 151, 172 
Division of time, 152, 265, 266, 299 
Dramatization, 192-205, 229, 336, 
$49) 372/422 
Drawing, 309, 318, 319, 323-327, 
829, 333, 343, 361 
Duties, of leader, 23, 96-99, 175, 176, 
211, 72020. (2T AO rSaO4 eal 7. 
824, 332, 834, 354, 356, 3857, 
891, 401-408, 414 
of supervisor, 226, 419-426 
of teacher, 134, 186, 215, 216, 258, 
259, 323, 324, 335, 886, 396, 457 
of tutor, 105, 175, 176, 196, 197, 
891, 407 


INDEX 


Education, attitude toward, 35, 50, 
144, 192, 445, 450, 452, 454 
continuity of, 12, 118 
defects in, 4, 10, 448, 444 
democratic, 5, 6, 8, 138, 20, 48, 49, 
D4.) (Ose Los LOT) "236! 237.) 246. 
292, 314, 341, 406, 407, 412- 
415, 425, 445, 449, 453-457 
totalitarian, 6, 7, 14, 250, 452, 456 
traditional, 7, 9, 33, 99, 148, 157 
universal, 12, 18, 452, 456 
Election in class, 108-111, 168, 322, 
843 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 32 
Employment agency, 81-83 
Encyclopedia, 119, 184, 364, 373 
English, composition, 158, 179-184, 
391 


correction of, 39, 40, 62, 69, 70, 81, 
84, 157, 159-161, 177-179, 189, 
190, 299 

formal, 59, 166, 167 

games in teaching, 163, 164, 298, 
299 

usage, 39, 62, 70, 74, 157, 177, 178 

English unit, 298, 299, 344, 345 
Enrichment, 155 
for bright child, 440, 441, 451 
for retarded child, 450 
Entertainment, 449 

in assembly, 100-102 

in class; 317 

influences, 5, 17, 108, 424, 444 

Equipment, 27, 37, 71, 147 


Evaluation, of activities, 74, 85, 186, 


810, 332, 336, 348. 

of attitudes, 22, 24, 27, 41, 220, 
250, 264, 848, 354-857, 862, 
407, 408 

of behavior, 22, 80, 169, 259, 264, 
829, 355-358, 389, 390, 395, 399, 
403-407, 429, 453 

of knowledge, 131, 189, 190, 263, 
264, 268, 290, 308, 348-351, 
862, 399 

of material, 9, 235, 2386, 288 

of reading, 95, 208, 219, 220, 432 

of self, 175, 179, 202, 208, 404, 421 

of unit, 276, 277, 346-376, 372 
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Examination, 42, 131, 144, 148, 162, 
163) 189."190;.) 268) 2645 268. 
290, 308, 348-351, 862, 399 

Excursion, 290, 291, 296,°309, 388, 
358, 410, 416, 482, 439 

Exercises, closing, 102, 104, 232, 330, 
396 

opening, 102, 103, 231, 232 
students, 469—492 

Exhibit, 452 
open house, 318, 342, 439 
unit, 322, 333, 342, 343 

Experience, learning through, 11, 145, 
147; °198;,° 198)"200, 201, 241; 
275, 277, 289, 290, 446 

planning, 99, 322, 323, 327, 333 
sharing, 103, 104, 179 

unit, 278, 277, 300, 358 

variety of, 8308-311, 344 

Experiment, science, 135, 152, 296, 
309, 321, 322, 422 

Expression, artistic, 326-329 

creative, 50, 97, 104, 277, 319-329, 
333, 837,. 8388, 342-344, 3538, 
854, 442 

cultural, 324, 325 


Faculty council, 417, 418 
Faculty meeting, 417, 418 
Fascism; 5,7, 15, 226288, 456 
Fear, 5, 41-438 
in’ child. 12 S471 80.144 
of test, 34, 35, 42, 144, 148 
Folkways, differences in, 241, 242, 
294, 425 
in class, 881-389, 402, 405-407, 
A4l4 
Four Freedoms, 458 
Freedom, academic, 457 
attitude toward, 52, 53, 383-885, 
427, 458, 455 
in classroom, 39, 73, 74, 78, 110, 
204, 205, 380-385 
Frieze, 318, 319 
Fundamentals in arithmetic, 69, 194— 
196 
Future, the, 448-458 


Gallup Poll, 139 
Games, dictionary, 120-128 
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Games—( Continued) 
English, 163, 164, 298, 299 
poetry, 231 
recreational, 112, 411 
travel, 125 
Geography, 59, 119, 238, 950, 293, 
355, 860, 365, 366 
Germany, 7 
Glacier Park, 365-368 
Globe, 126 
Glossary, 119 
Golden Rule, 26, 40 
Grammar, see Language 
Grand Canyon, 365-368 
Graph, group, 94 
lesson, 85, 202, 208 
teaching, 309 
Group, behavior in, 91, 92, 95, 209, 
260, 290, 306, 389-391 
cooperation in, 71, 99, 304, 312, 
334-386, 344, 345, 355 
creative writing of, 330, 334-336 
meeting, 99, 251, 303, 304, 310, 
848, 405, 415 
organization, 92, 102, 105, 218, 
301-303 
Group activity, 251, 252, 362, 411 
Group culmination, 319, 320, 324 
Group learning, 71, 209 
Group reading, 94-96, 211-219, 225 
Group records, 95, 99, 358, 354 
Group reporting, 251, 301, 305 
Guidance, for child, 18, 111, 112, 246, 
414-416 


for parent, 392, 393, 430-433, 435— 


439, 441, 452 
for teacher, 420, 452, 453 


Health defects, 64-66, .75, 88, 392, 
397, 398, 402, 431, 450 
Health instruction, 26, 297, 344, 447 
Health program, 450 
_ Hearing for behavior, 395-397, 399 
High school, 35, 50, 119 
History, 59, 102, 119, 238-240, 243, 
244, 250, 318, 333, 338, 339, 
852, 355, 360, 366, 449 
Hobby, at home, 291, 440 
at school, 123, 333, 422 
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Hobby club, 106, 107 
Home, 428-442 
American, 428, 429 
atmosphere, 393, 408, 440 
behavior, 398, 408, 489-442, 452 
cooperation, 267, 397, 428, 429, 
452 
democracy in, 433-436 
influences of, 17, 52, 114, 428, 430, 
441, 442 
training, 484-486, 452 
Homework, 105, 152, 176, 197, 266, 
267, 405 i 
Hygiene inspection, 26, 81, 82, 92, 93 


Incentives, 12, 96, 104, 148, 152— 
155; (181; 192; ..204) 205, .2258) 
229, 314 

Independence, in study, 8, 118, 123, 
176, 219, 258 

in thinking, 8, 383, 449 

Index, 119,, 283, 259 

Individual aptitudes, 13, 97, 104, 297, 
804, 308, 310, 324, 325, 382, 
4ll, 440, 441 

Individual culmination, 316, 320, 321, 

~ 822, 329, 342, 343 

Individual defects, 29, 70, 167, 174, 
857, 858, 3891, 397-402, 407, 
412-417 

Individual development, 25-27, 407, 
408 

Individual differences, 391-397, 401, 
403 

Influence, of entertainment, 
108, 424, 444 

of home, 17, 52, 114, 428, 441 
of propaganda, 46, 250, 288, 423, 
451, 456 

Initiation of new techniques, 74, 120-, — 
128, 127-134, 180-184, 207, 
208, 259, 823, 824, 327, 334~ 
837, 447 

Inspection, 81, 82, 92, 93 

Isolation, 390, 391, 394 

Integration, of academic subjects, 156, 
239, 274, 801, 318 

of attitudes, 292, 313, 314 
of cultural subjects, 297-800, 304 
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Integration—( Continued ) 
of unit study, 292-315, 858, 360, 
861, 365-371 
Intelligence quotient, 64, 68 
. Interaction, 117, 118 
Interest, in learning, 12, 127, 144, 
200, 201, 278, 288, 306, 327, 
398 
of individuals, 97, 306, 308, 324, 
332, 411 
stimulatign of, 277, 317, 323, 328, 
438 
Interest groups, 102, 106, 301-303, 
319, 320 
Interview, for report, 229 
for research, 138, 332 
private, 66, 114, 216, 354, 392, 393, 
897, 399, 401-403, 420 
with parent, 436, 447 
Intolerance, see Prejudice 
Invitation, 289, 318, 360, 370, 433, 
439 
Isolation, 398-400, 406, 407 


Jefferson, Thomas, 237, 444 
Johnson, Samuel, 117 


Knowledge, evaluation of, 131, 189, 
190, 263, 264, 268, 290, 308, 
848, 349, 399 

fusion of, 135, 274, 292, 313, 388 
organization of, 128-131, 263, 346, 
810-312 

test of, 181, 189, 190, 263, 264, 

303, 348-351, 362, 399 


Language, 156-191 
correction of, 89, 40, 62, 69, 70, 
81, 84, 157, 159-161, 177-179, 
, 189, 190, 299 
formal, 59, 166, 167 
Leadership, 454 
democratic, 22, 425, 456, 457 
group, 94, 95, 263-265, 308 
pupil, 23, 96-99, 175, 176, 211, 
212, 214, 217, 304, 317, 324, 
334, 354, 356, 357, 391, 414 
supervisor, 420-427, 433 
teacher, 113-115, 244, 419 
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Leadership—( Continued ) 
training for, 23, 90-99, 212, 308, 
332, 402, 403, 414, 457 
Learning, areas of; 277 
desire for, 12, 127, 144, 200, 201, 
278, 288, 306, 327, 398 
experiential, 11, 145, 147, 193, 198, 
200, 201, 241, 275, 277, 289, 
290, 446 
social, 71, 88-115, 209, 391 
tools of, 7, 8, 61, 105, 141-269 
Learning device, 289, 424 
Letter, of invitation, 289, 318, 360 
writing, 179, 190, 332, 860, 370, 
403, 404 
Letter box, 332, 348, 408 
Library, 124, 447 
file, 138, 288 
pupils’, 81, 82, 227-229, 410, 422 
Literature, appreciation of, 230-233 
Log, class, 179, 181-188 
contest, 343 
individual, 267, 400 


Magazine, 82, 235, 236, 364, 378, 452 
Major unit, 280, 282, 300, 301 
Maladjustment, 30, 45, 53, 68, 70, 
857, 358, 391-407, 412-415 
Management of classroom, 80, 81, 400 
Mann, Thomas, 55 
Manuscript writing, 70, 174 
Maps, 125, 309, 333 
Marking, 85, 223, 404, 438 
code for, 189, 190, 212, 215 
traditional, 196, 204 
Material, evaluation of, 9, 285, 236, 
288 
organization of, 137, 188, 288 
research, 117, 136, 187, 2384, 255, 
258, 266, 268, 280, 288, 289 
unit, 280, 282, 287-289, 298, 323, 
324, 355, 356, 411 
McCormick, Anne O’Hare, 455 
Meeting, club, 106, 107, 422 
committee, 99, 251, 303, 304, 310, 
3848, 405, 415 
council, 71, 405, 415, 426 
election, 108-111, 168, 322, 343 
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Meeting—( Continued ) 
faculty, 417, 418 
parents’, 432 
Memory, 7, 9, 85, 116, 118, 128, 143, 
149, 168, 187, 196, 219, 231, 
268, 318, 451 
Methods of teaching, academic sub- 
jects, 141-269 
cultural subjects, 323, 324 
evaluation of, 419, 420 
Mexico, 282—284 
Minor ‘unit, 154, 281, 296, 300, 306 
Model, 323, 324, 327, 329, 344, 361, 
871 
Motion pictures, 5, 127, 320, 380, 
872, 428, 440, 448, 449, 451, 
452 
Motivation, 42, 144, 148, 152-155, 
158, 180, 192-194, 199, 204, 
205, 228, 229, 277-286, 314, 317, 
323, 324, 328, 353 
Mount Rainier, 365-367 
Mural, 339, 340, 354, 362, 372 
Museum, 138, 328 
Music, 447 
appreciation, 28, 103, 185, 226, 
297, 337, 341, 348, 861, 452 
composing, 338, 354 
correlation, 838-341, 344 
participation in, 104, 108 
Music unit, 298, 808, 317-320, 323, 
824, 336, 337, 361, 371 


Name for unit, 284 
National Geographic Magazine, 137 
National Parks unit, 300, 359, 364— 
373 
Nature, 294, 295, 308-310, 321, 355, 
860, 422, 447 
Netherlands, 296, 301, 352, 358 
New York Times, 187, 455 
Newspaper, editorial, 236, 332 
reading, 185-137, 233-235 
textbook, 239 
writing for, 318, 324, 331-334 
Noise, 34, 151, 410 
Notebook, activity, 256, 290, 348, 344 
Note-taking, 127-129, 138, 251, 257 
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Objectives in unit, 277, 285, 286, 294, 
314, 346, 347, 3858-860, 364 
Open house, 318, 342, 489 
Opening exercises, 102, 103, 231, 232 
Opinion, individual, 265, 403 
public, 390, 448, 449 
Organization, of group, 92, 102, 105, 
218, 301-808 
of knowledge, 128-131, 263, 306, 
810-312 
of material, 187, 188, 288 
Orientation, discussion, 99, 127, 265, 
283, 287 
for social studies, 251-255, 344 
for unit, 278-291, 359, 360, 364, 
865 
time for, 276 
Ostracism, 398-402, 406, 407 
Outcome, 277, 285 
Outline, for creative writing, 181, 182, 
324, 334 
for lesson, 251-255, 264 
for notes, 129-131, 267 
for test, 351 
for unit, 286, 339, 358-376 
Oversized class, 12, 18, 145-147, 408, 
410, 489, 447 
Overview, 277 


Painting, 309, 326, 327 
Parent, bulletin for, 483, 441, 452 
collaboration, 428, 429, 432, 486- 
439, 447 
control by, 393, 429-435 
enlightenment, 392, 393, 430-433, 
435-439 
interview, 486, 447 
meeting, 432 . 
performance, 112, 289, 439 
visit by, 289, 342, 439 
Parliamentary law, 107 
Peace, 3, 18, 294 
Peep box, 320, 321, 361, 362 
Penmanship, cursive, 70, 173-175 
manuscript, 70, 174 
teaching of, 172-175, 189, 190 
Performance, by parent, 289, 439 
by pupil, 102-104, 149, 150, 158, 
229, 317, 3380, 336, 341, 411, 441 
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Performance—( Continued ) 
by teacher, 101, 102, 110, 118, 114, 
146, 149, 159, 201, 207, 208, 
244, 252, 268, 266, 267, 301- 
808, 344, 345, 348, 350 
Periodical, for parent, 452 
for pupil, 235, 236 
for teacher, 452, 453 
Phelps, William Lyon, 141 
Philosophy, 3-18 
Plan book, 60, 61 
Planning, daily, 88, 103 
experience, 99, 322, 323, 327 
for culmination, 324, 832, 338, 348 
for future, 450-453 
for term, 59 
for unit, 286, 349, 418 
Play, 138, 317, 340-842, 362, 372, 
459-468 
Playwriting, 317, 324, 384-836, 340 
Poetry, appreciation of, 108, 187-189, 
231,232, 837, 388 . 
writing of, 124, 324, 329, 330, 338 
Poetry unit, 283, 342, 355 
Pooling, in creative expression, 835, 
336 
in groups, 251 
of knowledge, 253 
teaching of, 259, 260 
Posture, 26, 321 
Pottery, 327 
Prejudice, at home, 441, 442 
correction of, 51, 118, 190, 191, 
248, 244, 315, 341, 4238-425 
in adults, 22, 242, 248, 341, 452 
in children, 20, 31 
in teachers, 5, 6 
Preparation, 57-87 
clerical, 34, 58-64, 69, 99, 446, 447 
for term, 58-60 
for unit, 276, 287, 358 
Problem, analysis, 50, 246-250, 305- 
808, 314 
behavior, 45, 136, 392-404 
research, 127, 301 
social, 8, 5, 49-52 
solving, 198-200, 248-250, 277, 
416, 421, 456 
unit, 284, 302, 361, 362, 371 
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Problem child, 69, 75, 79, 379, 392- 
407, 415-417 
Program, assembly, 100, 423, 441, 442 
for future, 450-453 
quiz, 851, 352 
radio, 172, 266, 452 
weekly, 60 
Project, 320, 327, 328, 333, 355, 361, 
862, 372 
Propaganda, 46-48, 58, 250, 288, 341, 
423, 451, 456 
Public speaking, 168, 190 
Punishment, 11, 85, 86, 211, 879, 
380, 388, 389, 891, 3938, 3896, 
397, 400, 404, 406 
Pupil, activity, 149, 150, 244, 278 
adjustment, 77, 8392-402 
council, 71 
performance, 102-104, 149, 150, 
158, 229, 317, 880, 3386, 841, 
4ll, 441 
Puppets, 309, 317, 412 


Question, about procedure, 257 
about unit, 306, 348 
social studies, 253, 254, 262 
Question box, 338 
Questionnaire, 76 
Quiz program, 342, 351 


Radio, broadcasts, 110, 210, 333, 362, 
372 
influences, 108, 428, 444 
performance, 229, 317, 342, 350, . 
351 
programs, 138, 266, 449, 452 
script, 181, 267, 336, 387, 854, 441, 
442, 459-468 . 
Rating, 85, 228, 404, 438 
Reading, 206-237 
choric; +1078 282.) 288 ''"997-- 817) 
338, 342, 446 
evaluation of, 69, 95, 208, 219, 220, 
432 
for appreciation, 103, 104, 230-233 
for citizenship, 235-237 
for information, 117, 135, 210, 211, 
219, 223, 2338-235, 298 
for pleasure, 104, 226-230 
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Reading—( Continued ) 
group, 94-96, 211-219, 225 
newspaper, 233-235 
silent, 129, 198, 216, 219-223, 391, 
407 
Record, anecdotal, 67 
leader’s, 95, 99, 353, 354 
of creative expression, 853, 354 
Record book, 25, 67 
Rembrandt, 297 
Remedial action, 65, 174, 406 
Remedial card, 69, 194, 195, 220 
Remedial work, 105, 129, 158, 154, 
160, 176-178, 185, 195, 196, 391, 
896, 406, 407 
Report, book, 229, 333, 370 
committee, 251, 301, 305 
leader’s, 58, 92, 98, 96, 105, 216, 
251, 263, 264, 356, 357, 401 
research, 132-136, 184, 185, 249, 
261-263, 267, 301, 318, 3830, 
855, 407 
Report card, 85, 404, 405, 437 
Research, aids, 117, 136, 187, 234, 
255, 258, 266, 280, 288, 289 
books, 255, 330, 362-364, 372 
file, 188, 288 
outline, 258, 254 
report, 132-136, 184, 185, 249, 
261-268, 267, 301, 818, 380, 
855, 407 
teaching of, 116-139, 247-249, 255, 
259, 399 
_ unit, 281, 300, 332, 352 
Responsibility, of teacher, 44, 396 
sense of, 18, 27, 47, 71, 81, 99, 109, 
403, 486 
Retardation, 450, 451 
Rewards, 11, 25, 27, 93, 94, 153, 204, 
280, 348, 344, 394, 404 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 366- 
368 
Room equipment, 71, 147 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 1, 41 


Sahara, 827, 328, 334, 335, 359-364 
School, 409-427 
atmosphere in, 409, 410, 421, 422, 
425 
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School—( Continued ) 
democracy in, 31, 412-415, 420- 
423 
School council, 415-417 
Science, 185, 161, 226, 295, 296, 306, 
308, 309, 321, 322, 330, 331, 344, 
360, 422, 447 
Scrap book, 267, 319, 328, 354, 362, 
871 
Self-control, 11, 16, 27, 78, 383, 409, 
410, 415 
Self-evaluation, 175, 179, 202, 208, 
- 404, 421 
Self-expression, 324 
Self-teaching, 175-178 
Sequoia Park, 365-367 
Sewing, 297, 308, 309, 361, 871, 447 
Shakespeare, 339, 340 
Sharing experiences, 103, 104, 179 
Signals, 212, 220, 222, 260, 305 
Silence, 220, 256, 304, 410 
Silent reading, 129, 198, 216, 219- 
228, 891, 407 
Singing, 108, 309, 319, 324, 342, 411 
Social conditions, 8, 50, 52, 241, 247, 
267, 307,314, 315; $29, 351. 
426, 427, 445, 446, 454, 457 
Social learning, 71, 88-115 
Social studies, 238-269 
aims, 240-243 
card, 268, 269, 288 
orientation, 251-255, 344 
Society, adult, 380-382 
classroom, 381-389, 402, 405-407, 
414 
Sociology, 238 
Speed, 34, 36, 121, 128, 178, 201, 
202, 220, 222, 443 
Spelling demons, 157 
Spelling difficulties, 260 
Spelling errors, 67 
Spelling lesson, 175-178 
Spelling unit, 294, 295, 361, 370 
Status quo, 248, 449, 456 
Subjects, separation of, 239, 240, 292, 
293 . 
Supervisor, guidance by, 414, 433 
in assembly, 422-425 
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Supervisor—( Continued ) 
responsibilities of, 226, 419-426 
unit of, 423, 424 

Syllabus, 58, 238 

Systematization, of material, 137-138, 

288 
of notes, 257 
Switzerland, 301, 352 


Table of contents, 119, 128, 259, 268, 
318, 343 
Teacher, aid for, 298, 420, 446, 447, 
452, 453 
attitudes of, 5, 6, 38, 44, 57, 114, 
244, 885, 418, 419 
clerical work of, 34, 58-64, 69, 99, 
446, 447 
collaboration, 298, 344, 345, 417, 
418 
democratic, 52, 266, 341, 412, 418, 
419, 457 
digest for, 452, 453 
domination by, 34-86, 250, 
379, 380, 387 
performance, 101, 102, 110, 
114, 146, 149, 159, 201, 
208; 244.7959" 263)):266, 
301-308, 344, 345, 348, 350 
responsibilities, 53, 75, 111-114, 
Woe (hG6. 2215. 216.258; 259% 
311-318, 328, 335, 336, 396, 457 
training, 446, 456 
Teacher council, 417, 418 
Teaching, of cooperation, 124, 387- 
897, 405-407 1 
techniques, 74, 120-123, 127-134, 
180-184, 207, 208, 259, 323, 324, 
327, 384-887, 447 
traditional, 144, 148, 157, 274, 275, 
311 
See also Methods of teaching 
Techniques, initiation of new, 74, 
120-128, 127-134, 180-184, 207, 
208, 259, 328, 324, 334-337, 447 
Tests, aptitude, 13 
diagnostic, 119, 129, 194, 220, 268, 
277, 290 
fear of, 34, 35, 42, 144, 148 


328, 
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Tests—( Continued ) 
of knowledge, 131, 189, 190, 268, 
264, 308, 348-851, 862, 399 
Pextoaole, LTO; 1296" 935-237, 239, 
240, 268 
Thinking, constructive, 5, 8, 383, 449 
creative, 9, 241, 329, 342, 343, 862, 
872 
critical, 8, 50, 52, 136, 243, 294, 
851, 862, 390 
democratic, 6, 9, 10, 40, 45-53, 86, 
190, 191, 240-243, 268, 269, 
286, 325, 329, 383-385, 407, 
408, 425, 454, 456 
narrow, 4, 20, 52, 250, 448 
test of, 268 
training for, 41, 51, 247-250, 265, 
807, 308, 403, 446, 449 
Thoreau, 445 
Time, division of, 152, 265, 266, 299 
for orientation, 276 
for unit, 280 
Timekeeper, 81, 82, 95, 214, 259 
Tolerance, reading for, 236, 237 
training for, 20, 47-49, 51, 112- 
114, 190, 191, 240-248, 310, 
815, 341, 423-425, 450, 452 
Tools of learning, 7, 8, 61, 105, 141- 
269 
Totalitarian education, 6, 7, 14, 250, 
452, 456 
Toymaking, 309 
Trading, of books, 257 
of children, 96, 390 
Training, character, 12, 17-35, 40, 
47-51, 71, 103-105, 146, 162, 
235, 318, 814, 348, -404,°'407, 
408, 415-417, 431, 445, 457 
for citizenship, 10, 18, 20, 50, 108— 
112° °415;)428,°424 
for democracy, 8, 11, 15, 31, 53, 
112-114, 248, .314, -315,. 341, 
452, 457 
for leadership, 23, 94-99, 212, 308, 
332, 402, 403, 414, 457 
for totalitarianism, 6, 7, 11, 14, 15, 
250, 452, 456 
in home, 429, 484, 435, 452 
of teachers, 446, 456 
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Training—( Continued ) 
to think, 41, 51, 247-250, 265, 307, 
308, 403, 446, 449 
Transition, difficulties, 60, 2389, 384, 
899, 414, 415 
in methods of teaching, 57, 276 
Traveling theater, 342, 412 
Trip, 290, 291, 296, 300, 358, 410, 
416, 482, 489 
Truth, 9, 48, 135, 139, 240, 248, 249, 
262, 288, 419, 445, 458 
Tutor, duties of, 105, 175, 176, 196, 
197, 391, 407 
qualifications, 96, 105 
Tutorial card, 70, 105 


Unit, 271-376 

approaches to, 276, 283, 286, 287, 
323, 358, 360, 365 

arithmetic, 200, 201, 295 

art, 297, 308, 318-320, 338, 855, 
356-371 

bibliography of, 288, 318, 362-364, 
872, 378; 426, 446 

culmination of, 276, 277, 316-345, 
362, 371, 372 

diagram, 374, 375 » 

evaluation, 276, 277, 346-376 

experiences, 147, 278 

group, 92, 96, 301-303 

integration, 250, 275, 277, 292-315, 
858, 360, 361, 365-371 

interests, 104, 280, 282, 319, 320 

major, 280, 282, 300, 301 

materials, 280, 282, 287-289, 298, 
823, 324, 355, 356, 411 

minor, 154, 281, 296, 306 

name of, 284 


objectives, 277, 285, 286, 294, 314, 


816, 347, 358-360,. 364 
orientation, 273-291, 359, 360, 364, 
865 
outline, 286, 339, 358-376 
published, 276, 358, 359 
research, 281, 3800, 304, 332, 352 
spelling, 177, 294, 295 
supervisor's, 423, 424 
theme, 278-281, 293, 411 
writing of, 63, 64, 358-376 


INDEX 


Usage, dictionary, 74, 103, 209, 224, 
225 


English, 39, 62, 70, 74, 157, 177, 
178 
test, 162, 168 


Values, 443-446 
Variety, of experiences, 308-311, 344 
of objectives, 285, 286 
Visit, interclass, 411, 412 
of guests, 290 
of parents, 289, 342, 439 
Visual aids, 155, 288, 298, 323, 451 
Visual approaches, 277, 287, 360, 365 
Vocabulary, building, 165, 166, 294, 
407 | 
drill, 208, 220 
teaching, 96, 214, 215, 223 
Voting, about behavior, 389, 405, 406, 
414 
for council, 416 
for officers, 108-111, 454, 457 
for reform, 10, 41, 426 


Wallace, Henry A., 6 
Weaving, 309, 327 


Whitney, Eli, 279 


Williams, Roger, 244, 245 
Wood carving, 309. 
Work, clerical, 34, 58-64, 69, 99, 446, 
447 
home, 105, 152, 176, 197, 266, 267, 
405 
Workbook, 176, 177, 197, 431 
World Almanac, 1387 
World atlas, 126, 127 
Writing, creative, 101, 124, 180-184, 
188, 189, 293, 298, 299, 308, 
809, 318, 324, 329-338 
cursive, 172—175 
manuscript, 70, 174 
of dialogue, 101, 385-337 
of. letter, 179, 190, 332, 360, 370, 
403, 404 ~ 
of newspaper, 318, 331-334 
of paragraph, 177, 190 
of unit, 358-876 
Yardstick, 268, 347, 348, 421, 456 


Yellowstone Park, 365-368 
Yosemite Park, 365-367 
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